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THE  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


The  dea<^>’  of  the  most  Illustrious  of 
the  recen  •'*  erelgns  of  the  world  has 
been  followed  by  an  outburst  of  re¬ 
spectful  eulogy,  not  merely  from  her 
own  subjects,  whose  pride  no  less  than 
their  affection  was  concerned  In  the 
matter,  but  also  from  Independent  ob¬ 
servers  In  all  countries,  even  In  those 
which  are,  by  old  habit  or  recent  prej¬ 
udice,  hostile  to  British  Institutions, 
and  to  the  rulers  of  our  Empire.  It 
has  been  gratifying  to  us  to  feel  that 
the  virtues  of  Queen  Victoria  rose  so 
high  above  all  International  jealousies 
as  to  command  veneration  even  when 
It  must  have  been  grudgingly  accorded. 
In  all  the  nations— but  particularly.  It 
should  be  said.  In  France  and  America 
—that  ugly  habit  of  scolding,  from 
which  we  ourselves  canuot  pretend  that 
we  are  free,  gave  place,  at  least  mo¬ 
mentarily,  to  a  respectful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation,  for  which,  anused 
as  we  are  to  these  amenities,  we  can 
hardly  be  too  grateful.  This  was  a 
very  striking  tribute  to  the  person  of 
the  late  Queen,  and  one  which  when 
we  reflect  upon  It,  most  have  arisen 
more  from  a  correct  general  estimate 
than  from  any  very  exact  knowledge. 
The  character  of  Her  Majesty  was 
very  widely  divined;  It  cannot  with 
truth  be  said  to  have  been  very  precisely 


known.  The  flerce  light  which  beats 
upon  a  throne  has  two  effects,  the  one 
of  which  is  more  commonly  perceived 
than  the  other.  It  throws  up,  indeed, 
into  brilliant  prominence  certain  public 
features  of  the  character,  but  none  the 
less  it  produces  a  dazzlement,  a  glare 
of  glory,  in  the  flood  of  which  It  is  not 
easy  to  analyze  with  exactitude  the 
component  parts  out  of  which  that 
character  is  formed. 

For  a  little  while,  after  the  death  of 
a  person  for  whom  a  semi-religious  ad¬ 
miration  has  been  felt,  the  blaze  of 
reverence  continues.  It  takes  some 
time  for  the  bewildering  radiance  to 
die  down,  and  to  leave  the  majestic 
potentate  in  the  common  light  of  man. 
But  this  regression  to  the  mortal  state 
is  inevitable,  and  it  occurs  not  merely 
in  the  moral  and  religious  sense  which 
has  always  impressed  the  Bossuets  of 
the  pulpit  It  occurs  In  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  history;  and  it  is  when  it  has 
done  its  worst,  and  the  solitude  Is  most 
blank  around  a  royal  coffin,  that  we 
begin  to  see  what  the  robes  and  pa¬ 
geantry  concealed.  Was  It  a  human 
being  at  all?  Was  It  worthy  of  the 
Idolatry  It  awakened?  How  much  of 
the  worship  was  paid  to  a  woman,  and 
how  much  to  a  fetish?  In  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  loyal  and  justly  emotional 
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press,  we  have  heard  the  last  and 
least-measured  accents  of  a  praise  that 
was  too  closely  allied  with  pain  and 
grief  to  analyze  or  to  discriminate.  But 
reason  tells  us  that  this  cannot  last. 
It  tells  us  that  Queen  Victoria  must, 
in  her  turn,  take  her  place  among  all 
the  other  great  preceding  figures,  who 
are  judged  not  as  what  they  seem  to  be, 
but  as  what  they  were.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  time  has  come  to  begin  to 
abandon  the  note  of  purely  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  praise,  and  to  put  even  this  re¬ 
vered  personage  into  the  crucible  of 
criticism— to  endeavor,  in  other  words, 
to  note,  without  any  blind  or  sycho- 
phantic  laudation,  what  were  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  what  the  evolution  of  her 
character.  We  can  try  to  do  so  with 
the  more  perfect  serenity,  seeing  that 
by  such  treatment  it  has  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  to  lose,  and,  to  the  undazzled 
mind,  not  a  little  to  gain. 

The  theories  of  heredity  are  not  en¬ 
couraged  by  any  study  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Queen.  There  was 
little  of  her  father  or  of  her  mother 
that  could  be  discerned  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  her  mind.  On  the  paternal 
side,  in  particular,  although  some  traits 
which  were  really  habits,  have  been 
held  to  resemble  those  of,  for  instance, 
George  III,  Victoria  offered  few  or 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  her  Han¬ 
overian  forbears.  But  in  no  instance 
could  it  be  more  plainly  laid  down  that 
while,  as  we  know,  poets  are  bom  and 
not  made,  sovereigns,  on  the  contrary, 
are  rather  made  than  bora.  Highly 
exceptional  conditions  combined  to 
mould  the  youthful  spirit  of  the  Queen 
into  the  composite  and  elaborate  mech¬ 
anism  which  it  became.  It  has  been 
customary  to  say  that  she  was  unique, 
and  this  is  in  measure  true;  but  if  by 
this  phrase  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred 
that  she  was  born  with  an  irresistible 
trend  towards  personal  greatness,  like 
a  Napoleon,  or  a  Darwin,  or  a  Hugo,  it 
appears. to  be  wholly  Incorrect.  The 


daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  was  born,  we  seem  to  see,  a 
rather  ordinary  mortal,  with  fine  in¬ 
stincts,  considerable  mental  capacity 
and  a  certain  vital  persistence  which 
was  to  serve  her  well.  These  qualities, 
not  in  themselves  very  unusual,  were, 
however,  educated  by  circumstances 
which  made  the  very  most  of  them, 
and,  in  particular,  which  enabled  them 
to  provide  a  basis  upon  which  rare  ex¬ 
cellence  could  be  built  up. 

The  first  fact.  In  short,  which  we  are 
required  to  recognize  if  we  wish  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  Queen 
Victoria,  is  that  it  was,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  a  composite  one.  It  was  not 
brilliantly  full  at  some  points  and  void 
at  others;  it  had  no  strong  lights  and 
shades.  It  presented  to  the  observer  a 
kind  of  mosaic,  smoothed  and  harmon¬ 
ized  by  circumstances  into  a  marvel¬ 
lously  even  surface.  There  was  no  one 
element  in  her  mind  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  other  and  untoward  condi¬ 
tions,  have  made  Itself  prominently 
felt.  It  was  this,  indeed,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  very  essence  of  her  origi¬ 
nality,  her  completeness  on  so  many 
sides,  her  marvellous  unity  and  eflB- 
ciency,  the  broad,  polished  surface 
which  she  presented  to  all  the  innumer¬ 
able  difficulties  which  beset  her  path 
in  life.  It  might  be  hazarded,  as  a 
paradox,  that  her  originality  lay  in  her 
very  lack  of  originality.  In  the  absence 
of  salient  eccentricity.  Her  character 
was  built  up  of  elements  which  are 
usually  antagonistic,  but  which  in  her 
case  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  they 
held  one  another  in  check,  and  facili¬ 
tated,  instead  of  embarrassing,  that 
directness  of  purpose  and  instinct  for 
going  straight  to  the  mark,  which  were 
indispensable  to  success  in  her  sover¬ 
eign  career. 

We  speak  for  the  moment  of  the 
Queen’s  character,  not  as  it  had  been 
in  earlier  and  more  tentative  years, 
but  as  it  has  revealed  itself,  since  the 
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death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  those 
who  have  publicly  or  privately  been 
brought  into  relations  with  her.  There 
are  none  now  living  who  have  known 
this  composite  mind  of  hers  in  any 
other  condition  than  completed.  The 
LUtzens  and  the  Melbournes  did  some¬ 
thing  to  prepare  the  surface  of  it;  they 
helped  to  fit  the  pieces  into  the  tessel¬ 
lated  fioor.  But  in  the  memory  of  liv¬ 
ing  man  it  has  never  presented  any 
but  a  finished  appearance.  The  origi¬ 
nality  of  it,  as  it  has  presented  itself  in 
recent  times,  was  discovered,  when  it 
was  closely  studied,  to  be  formed  of  a 
singular  conjunction  of  shrewdness, 
simplicity  and  sympathy.  It  will  be 
found,  we  think,  that  it  was  upon  a 
kaleidoscopic  combination  of  these 
qualities  in  ever-varying  proportions 
that  almost  every  characteristic  act 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  based.  Mon¬ 
taigne  understood  how,  in  the  case  of 
persons  fenced  in  from  the  combat  of 
life,  each  little  impact  lays  its  stamp 
on  some  facet  of  character.  Chaque 
parcelle,  as  he  might  have  put  it,  of  the 
temperament  of  the  late  Queen  was  the 
result  of  some  pressure  from  these 
her  three  cardinal  qualities. 

Her  discriminating  shrewdness  was 
at  once  an  invaluable  gift  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  weapon.  There  is  no  question 
tliat  it  had  more  than  anything  else  to 
do  with  her  prolonged  success  as  a 
politician.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
it  might  have  proved  a  peril  to  her. 
She  early  recognized  that  indulgence 
in  it  might  lead  her  astray  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  obstinate  prejudice,  and  she 
was  always  on  her  guard  against  its 
vagaries.  No  one  that  knew  her  late 
Majesty  well  will  be  Inclined  to  deny 
that  her  extraordinary  pertinacity,  her 
ingrained  inability  to  drop  an  idea 
which  she  had  fairly  seized,  might 
naturally  have  developed  into  obsti¬ 
nacy.  By  nature  she  certainly  was 
what  could  only  be  called  obstinate, 
but  the  extraordinary  number  of  op¬ 


posite  objects  upon  which  her  will  was 
incessantly  exercised  saved  her  from 
the  consequences  of  this  defect.  She 
was  obliged  to  cultivate  her  powers  of 
discrimination,  and  to  introduce  into 
her  action  that  element  of  deliberate 
and  conscious  choice  which  is  fatal  to 
the  blind  indulgence  of  prejudice.  The 
habit  of  suspending  her  judgment,  in 
other  words,  prevented  her  from  ever 
resting  too  absolutely  on  one  order  of 
ideas.  The  old  Pythagorean  tag  tells 
us  that  adversity  is  the  touchstone  of 
character.  In  the  case  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  the  same  effect  was  produced  by 
the  isolation  of  extreme  prosperity. 

It  followed  that  her  will,  so  trained 
and  fortified,  usually  kept  the  Queen 
on  a  high  plane  of  action.  She  was 
actuated  by  an  extraordinary  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  from  which,  however, 
it  was  only  human  nature  that  she 
should  sometimes  descend.  It  was  in 
these  moments  of  moral  relaxation  that 
she  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  prejudice,  for  in  these  con¬ 
ditions  obstinacy,  in  the  true  sense, 
would  take  hold  of  her.  Conscious  as 
she  was  of  the  vast  round  of  duties  in 
which  she  had  to  move  and  take  her 
part,  she  was  sensitive  about  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  time  and  thought  demanded  of 
her  from  any  one  point.  Hence,  if  she 
thought  one  of  her  ministers  was  not 
thoughtful  in  sparing  her  unnecessary 
work,  she  would  with  difficulty  be 
induced  to  believe  that  his  demands 
were  ever  essential.  She  would  al¬ 
ways  be  suspecting  him  of  trying  to 
overwork  her.  Her  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Gladstone,  about  which  so  many 
fables  were  related  and  so  many  the¬ 
ories  formed,  realiy  started  in  her  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  would  never  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  she  was,  as  she  put  it, 
“dead  beat”  In  his  eagerness  Mr. 
Gladstone  tried  to  press  her  to  do  what 
she  knew,  with  her  greater  experience, 
to  be  not  her  work  so  much  as  his,  and 
she  resented  the  effort  He  did  it 
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again,  and  she  formed  one  of  her  perti¬ 
nacious  prejudices.  The  surface  of  her 
mind  had  received  an  impression  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  approach  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  minister,  and  nothing  could  ever 
In  future  make  her  really  pleased  to 
welcome  him. 

In  daily  life,  too,  the  Inherent  obsti¬ 
nacy,  not  checked  by  the  high  instinct 
of  public  duty,  would  often  make  itself 
felt  The  Queen  was  fond  of  a  very 
regular  and  symmetrical  order  of  life. 
In  this  she  showed  her  great  instinct 
for  business,  since  her  hours  had  to  be 
filled  and  divided  with  as  rigid  a  pre¬ 
cision  as  those  of  a  great  general,  or 
the  manager  of  a  vast  commercial  en¬ 
terprise.  But  the  habit  of  regulating 
all  the  movements  of  life  necessitated 
the  fixture  of  innumerable  minute 
rules  of  domestic  arrangement.  The 
Queen  displayed  an  amazing  quickness 
In  perceiving  the  Infraction  of  any  of 
these  small  laws,  and  she  did  not  real¬ 
ize  how  harassing  some  of  them  were 
to  those  who  suffered  from  their  want 
of  elasticity.  There  they  were,  settled 
once  and  forever.  In  small  things  as 
in  great,  the  Queen  never  believed  that 
she  was  or  could  be  wrong  on  a  matter 
of  principle.  This  was  an  immense 
advantage  to  her;  in  great  matters  it 
was  an  advantage  the  importance  of 
which,  in  steadying  her  will,  could 
hardly  be  over-estimated;  but  of  course 
in  little  things  it  was  sometimes  apt 
to  become  what  is  colloquially  called 
“trying.”  Again,  since  It  Is  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  physical  weakness  that  the 
Joints  in  every  suit  of  human 
armor  discover  themselves,  so,  when 
the  Queen  was  poorly  or  ex¬ 
hausted,  those  around  her  were 
made  to  feel  how,  with  less  self- 
control,  she  might  have  appeared  arbi¬ 
trary.  She  would  be  cross  for  no  rea¬ 
son;  she  would  contest  a  point  and 
close  the  argument  without  further 
discussion.  At  these  moments  those 
who  knew  her  best  could  realize  what 


a  merciful  thing  it  was  for  her  own 
happiness  that  the  immensity  of  the 
field  of  her  actions  and  her  decisions 
forcibly  kept  her  mind  upon  the  very 
high  plane  which  was  its  habitual  sta¬ 
tion. 

To  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  were  presented  to  her 
attention  was  so  important  a  part  of 
her  whole  function  as  a  sovereign,  that 
it  took  a  foremost  part  In  her  intellec¬ 
tual  exercise.  She  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  Importance  of  being 
correct  in  her  reading  of  character, 
and  she  devoted  her  full  powers  to  it. 
In  her  inspection  of  a  strange  minister 
or  a  newly-appointed  member  of  her 
household,  she  had  a  method  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  who  observed  her 
narrowly.  She  received  the  unfamil¬ 
iar  person  with  a  look  of  suspended 
Judgment  in  her  face.  Her  eyes  and 
her  mouth  took  on  their  investigating 
aspect.  She  could  be  seen  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  up  her  mind  almost  as  though  it 
were  a  watch  which  had  to  be  wound 
up.  If  the  analysis  was  easy,  and  the 
result  of  it  satisfactory,  the  features 
would  relax;  a  certain  curious  look  of 
amenity  would  pass  across  her  face. 
But  if  the  presented  type  was  complex 
or  difficult,  those  who  knew  the  Queen 
extremely  well  would  perceive  that  her 
mind  was  not  made  up  after  all.  The 
lines  of  the  mouth  would  continue  to 
be  a  little  drawn  down;  the  eyes,  like 
sentinels,  would  still  be  alert  under 
eyebrows  faintly  arched.  But  sooner 
or  later  she  would  succeed  in  her  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
examples  served  to  give  her  a  Justified 
faith  in  her  acumen.  She  was  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  wrong,  and  she  was  slow  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  mistake.  The  Judgment  formed 
In  that  cool  period  of  suspended  obser¬ 
vation,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  she 
was  content  to  abide  by;  she  defined 
the  personage  after  her  own  acute  fash¬ 
ion,  and  such  as  she  had  seen  him  first 
so  she  continued  to  see  him. 
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This  sureness  of  judgment  was  veiled 
by  a  simplicity  and  an  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  which  took  away  from 
It  the  most  formidable  part  of  such  an 
ordeal.  Often,  doubtless,  the  humor¬ 
ous  look  of  indecision  which  preceded 
the  Queen’s  inner  summing-up,  must 
greatly  have  baffled  the  victim  of  her 
analysis.  “What  is  Her  Majesty  think¬ 
ing  about?”  he  might  say  to  himself, 
but  never  with  a  sense  of  real  discom¬ 
fort,  because  of  the  Queen’s  complete 
freedom  from  anything  like  personal 
vanity.  This  was  once  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  a  public  man  presented  to 
her  for  the  first  time.  Something  was 
said  about  his  opinion  of  the  Queen. 
“Dear  me,”  she  said,  “I  did  not  give  a 
thought  to  that.  It  is  so  beside  the 
question.  What  really  signifies  is 
what  I  think  of  him.”  If  this  initial 
examination  was  embarrassing  to  a 
timid  person,  no  one  was  so  quick  as 
the  Queen  to  observe  the  result  and  to 
mitigate  any  outward  sign  of  its  cause. 
Then  all  her  kindliness  would  assert 
itself.  To  the  awkwardness  of  real 
modesty  no  one  in  her  court  was  so 
indulgent  as  herself.  Once  when  a 
man  who  was  presented  to  her  had 
been  so  particularly  clumsy  that  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  afterward  smiled  at,  the 
Queen  reproved  the  merriment.  “He 
was  shy,”  she  said,  “and  I  know  well 
what  that  is,  for  sometimes  I  am  very 
shy  myself.”  The  most  serene  and 
dignified  of  women  to  external  obser¬ 
vation,  it  is  possible  that  indeed  Queen 
Victoria  had  a  little  secret  core  of  tim¬ 
idity,  for  she  was  rather  fond  of  con¬ 
fessing,  with  a  smile,  to  “a  stupid  feel¬ 
ing  of  shyness,”  especially  If  that  con¬ 
fession  could  make  another  person 
comfortable. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
was  one  result  of  the  Queen’s  studied 
habit  of.  suspending  her  judgment 
which  was  not  entirely  convenient.  She 
feared  to  commit  herself;  and  some¬ 
times  her  cryptic  phrases,  short  and 


vague,  with  the  drawn  lips  and  the  in¬ 
vestigating  eyes  fairly  baffled  her  min¬ 
isters.  They  put  before  her  State  co¬ 
nundrums  to  which  she  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  an  immediate  answer; 
and  she  puzzled  them  to  divine  what 
she  had  on  her  mind.  She  left  them 
in  their  uncertainty  and  sent  them 
away  bewildered.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  convenient  if,  in  these  cases, 
she  would  have  deigned  to  admit  she 
was  herself  undetermined. 

We  have  said  that  when  once  slie 
formed  a  deliberate  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  person,  it  was  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  revise  it.  But  her  inuate 
and  yet  carefully  cultivated  kindliness 
tempered  the  severity  of  a  harsh  de¬ 
cision.  She  would  moderate  her  con¬ 
demnation;  she  would  dwell  upon  some 
pleasant  trait  in  a  character  not  other¬ 
wise  to  her  fancy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  was  aware  that  her 
view  of  others,  shrewd  as  it  always 
was  and  astonishingly  close  to  the 
truth  as  it  would  often  be,  was  not  in¬ 
fallible.  Those  who  watched  her  could 
almost  see  her  hold  her  severity  in 
check,  draw  herself  together  lest  she 
should  be  tempted  to  be  severe,  to  for¬ 
get  that  her  first  duty  was  to  be  quite 
just.  She  was,  however,  very  impa¬ 
tient  of  dulness  and  of  want  of  instinc¬ 
tive  perception.  This  was,  perhaps, 
where  she  was  least  Inclined  to  be  in¬ 
dulgent  It  would  be  respectfully 
urged  that  some  lady  who  was  out  of 
favor  was  “a  nice  kind  woman.”  “Yes,” 
the  Queen  would  reply,  “but  I’ve  no 
patience  with  her,  she’s  so  stupid.” 
This  was  not  out  of  any  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  arrogance,  but  because  stupid¬ 
ity,  in  relation  to  herself  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  court,  was  rust  on  the  axle 
of  the  coach  of  state.  It  was  necessary 
that  all  things  about  the  Queen  should 
be  lubricated  with  the  practical  emol¬ 
lient  of  common-sense  and  alertness. 

Those  who  were  much  with  her  were 
never  allowed  to  forget  that  she  was 
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the  mo6t  important  person  in  the  room. 
Without  the  least  emphasis,  or  need 
for  emphasis,  her  character  imposed 
itself  on  her  surroundings.  It  was  part 
of  her  real  importance  in  great  things 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  a  little  ty¬ 
rannical  in  small  things.  After  all  it 
was  essential  that  the  court  and  the 
country  should  continue  to  move;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  properly,  they  must 
revolve  smoothly  around  herself.  No 
doubt  in  a  degree  which  she  would 
scarcely  have  admitted  in  her  secret 
thought,  she  was  always  conscious  of 
this.  If  any  one  had  ventured  to  put 
this  into  words  and  to  submit  it  to  her, 
she  would  unquestionably  have  acqui¬ 
esced  in  it.  It  was  not  personal  vanity; 
it  was  a  proper  acceptance  of  her  in¬ 
born  station  in  the  general  social  sys¬ 
tem.  Oddly  enough,  though  she  bore 
her  imperial  greatness  with  such  per¬ 
fect  ease  and  modest  assurance,  she 
sometimes  displayed  a  certain  love  of 
the  exercise  of  power  for  its  own  sake, 
in  little  things.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that,  feeling  decision  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  to  her  in  her  professional 
life,  she  was  tempted  to  protect  her 
judgment  in  matters  of  petty  moment 
by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  will. 

The  Queen’s  celebrated  punctuality 
could  not  be  counted  among  unessen¬ 
tial  or  petty  forms  of  decision,  for  this 
was  a  habit  the  paramount  importance 
of  which  she  had  seen  very  early  in 
her  career.  She  would  deign  to  justify 
her  impatience  of  dawdlers  by  saying: 
“I  can’t  afford  to  be  kept  waiting.  If 
I  am  to  get  through  my  work,  I  mustn’t 
have  my  moments  frittered  away.” 
Punctuality  was  almost  more  than  a 
habit  with  her,  it  was  a  superstition. 
She  w'as  really  persuaded  that  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country  would  crum¬ 
ble  if  her  orders  were  not  carried  out 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  instant.  Very 
few  people  know  how  superbly  she 
continued  to  stand  sentry  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  her  empire.  She  never  relaxed 


her  hold,  she  never  withdrew  under  the 
excuse  of  sorrow  or  weakness,  or  old 
age.  This  persistent  and  punctual  at¬ 
tention  to  affairs  lasted  much  later 
than  most  people  have  the  least  idea 
of.  She  did  her  business,  as  Head  of 
the  State,  until  the  Thursday  before 
her  death.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  the  last  optimism  of  those  about 
her  break  down.  There  were  amusing 
instances,  in  earlier  days,  of  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  her  promptitude.  It  was  well 
known  that,  not  only  must  not  the 
Queen  be  kept  waiting  for  a  moment, 
but  there  must  be  no  hitch  in  her  ser¬ 
vice.  She  well  knew  how  much  ia 
gained  to  an  organizing  and  directing 
mind  by  the  removal  of  everything 
that  can  vex  the  temper  or  distract  the 
attention;  and  a  military  exactitude  a» 
to  times  and  seasons  became  a  religion 
with  all  those  who  waited  upon  her. 
What  she  liked  was  a  sort  of  magical 
apparition  of  the  person  wished  for, 
the  moment  that  her  wish  was  formu¬ 
lated;  and  many  were  the  subterfuges 
by  which  her  courtiers  attempted  to 
become  visible  the  moment  that  Alad¬ 
din  touched  the  lamp.  But  no  rule  ia 
without  an  exception.  In  the  long 
years  of  her  reign  there  was  only  one 
individual  who  dared  to  break  the  law 
of  punctuality.  The  late  Lady  Mount 
Edgcumbe  had  as  great  a  penchant  for 
unpunctuality  as  the  Queen  had  for 
the  opposite.  By  principle  she  was 
never  quite  in  time.  Oddly  enough,  sa 
devoted  was  the  Queen  to  this  noble 
and  accomplished  friend,  so  complete¬ 
ly  did  she  enter  into  the  humor  of  the 
thing,  that  she  was  never  known  to  be 
the  least  Incensed  at  It  But  Lady 
Mount  Edgcumbe  was  a  licensed  lib¬ 
ertine,  and  in  the  dread  circle  of  late¬ 
ness  none  durst  tread  but  she. 

The  memories  of  all  those  who  have 
served  her  long  and  observed  her  close¬ 
ly  abound  with  instances  of  her  genu¬ 
ine  humanity.  It  was  her  intense 
womanliness  and  loving  tenderness 
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which  prevented  the  stiff  regularity  of 
her  life  and  her  persistency  of  purpose 
from  degenerating  into  a  hard  autoc¬ 
racy.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  au¬ 
thority  which,  was  assured  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  edifice  of  obedience  which  she 
had  built  around  her,  unkindness  or 
mere  sourness  of  temper  would  have 
wrought  great  misery  in  her  entourage. 
It  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the 
moral  nature  of  the  Queen  had  de¬ 
cayed,  to  have  resisted  her  wishes, 
however  unreasonable  they  might  have 
been.  It  Is  easy  to  conceive  what  mis¬ 
ery  even  a  slight  abuse  of  her  great 
power  might  have  caused.  But  her  ex¬ 
treme  sweetness  of  heart  stepped  in 
and  saved  all.  It  was  unquestionably 
a  sense  of  this  human  genuineness,  di¬ 
vined  rather  than  known,  which  was 
the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  and  in¬ 
deed  unparalleled  sympathy  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  her  last  years  between  her 
subjects  and  herself.  Cool  observers 
noted,  during  the  festivities  of  her 
later  Jubilee,  the  evidences  of  a  latent 
magnetism  passing  between  the  Queen 
and  her  people,  over  the  heads  of  -her 
oflaclal  interpreters.  It  was  as  though 
the  Queen  spoke  to  her  subjects  face  to 
face,  as  if  her  very  presence  hypno¬ 
tized  them.  When  she  returned  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  amid  the  shouts 
of  those  who  gathered  at  the  gates, 
the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  tears 
of  pure  thankfulness.  This  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  frantic  and 
perfectly  unpremeditated  loyalty.  The 
Queen  felt  It;  she  had  not  the  habit  of 
subletles  of  speech  nor  of  the  “fine 
shades,”  but  she  said  over  and  over 
again:  “How  kind  they  are  to  me! 
How  kind  they  are!”  This  was  her 
formula  for  a  perfect  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  a  subject  and  herself.  She  used 
it  commonly  for  a  minister  or  a  guest 
whom  she  liked,  and  now  she  used  it 
In  the  same  sense  for  the  nation  that 
she  loved,  and  that  loved  her. 


It  is  time  to  endeavor  to  define,  be¬ 
fore  the  clear  memory  of  it  is  lost,  the 
exquisite  manner  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  was  the  characteristic  in  her 
which  grew  most  definitely  out  of  her 
training  and  surroundings.  It  was 
made  up  of  what  she  had  learned  as 
a  child  from  Baroness  Liltzen,  as  a 
girl  from  grands  seigneurs  who  gently 
guided  her  first  unpractised  footsteps 
in  public  affairs,  as  a  young  matron 
from  the  Prince  Consort.  Probably  we 
should  be  right  in  attributing  the  most 
striking  parts  of  it  to  the  second  of 
these  classes  of  infiuence,  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  admiration  she  had  felt  for 
the  experience  of  life  and  the  stately 
tenue  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  of  Lord 
Conyngham.  These  men  belonged  in 
measure  to  the  tradition  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century;  they  could  recall  the 
time  when  people  wore  perukes  and 
long  silk  waistcoats,  and  entered  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  delicately,  with  the  chapeau- 
bras  pressed  between  the  palms  of 
their  hands  as  they  bowed.  It  was  a 
very  curious  chance  which  ordained 
that  the  earliest  guides  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Queen  should  be  men  of  mature 
age  extremely  conservative  in  manner 
and  bearing,  carrying  about  with  them 
an  elaborateness  of  conduct  which  was 
already,  sixty  years  ago,  beginning  to 
be  antiquated. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Queen, 
carefully  preserving  this  tradition  as 
she  did,  and  perpetuating  It  by  her  au¬ 
gust  example,  retained  not  a  little  of 
the  air  of  a  bygone  age.  Without  ped¬ 
antry,  her  scheme  of  manner  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  vieille-oour  than  that  of 
any  one  else  in  Europe.  In  Itself  beau- 
fully  finished,  it  offered  positively  an 
antiquarian  interest.  But  people  who 
saw  her  seldom,  or  who  were  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  differentiate,  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  speaking  of  “the  Queen’s  beau¬ 
tiful  manners.”  She  had  no  “manners” 
at  all  In  the  self-conscious  or  artificial 
sense.  Her  charm  was  made  up  of 
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spontaneous  kindliness  and  freedom 
from  all  embarrassment,  built  upon 
this  eighteenth-century  style  or  man¬ 
ner  which  she  had  inherited  or  adopted. 
She  acted  as  a  great  lady  of  1790  might 
have  acted,  not  because  she  set  herself 
to  have  good  “manners,”  but  because 
that  was  how  great  ladles,  trained  as 
she  had  been  trained,  naturally  be¬ 
haved,  with  a  perfect  grace  based  upon 
unsuspecting  simplicity.  What  waft 
inherent  nature  in  her  manner  struck 
recent  beholders  with  amazement  as 
conscious  art;  but  what  deceived  them 
was  a  survival  of  the  stateliness,  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Her  “manner”  was  greatly  aided  by 
a  trait  so  unusual  and  so  strongly 
marked  that  no  sketch  of  her  character 
could  be  considered  complete  which 
failed  to  dwell  upon  it  It  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  salient  of  all  her  native, 
as  distinguished  from  her  acquired, 
characteristics.  This  w'as  her  strongly 
defined  dramatic  instinct.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  possessed,  to  a  degree  shared  with 
her  by  certain  distinguished  actors 
only,  the  genius  of  movement  It  is 
difiScult  to  know  to  what  she  owed 
this.  From  the  accounts  preserved  of 
her  earliest  girlish  appearances,  it 
would  look  as  though  it  had  been  in¬ 
nate.  She  certainly  possessed  it  in  full 
force  as  far  back  as  human  memory 
now  extends.  What  we  mean  by  her 
instinct  for  movement  may  perhaps  be 
made  apparent  by  the  use  of  a  homely 
phrase— she  was  never  fiurried  by  a 
space  in  front  of  her.  How  rare  this 
is,  even  among  the  most  august  of  every 
nation,  only  those  who  have  had  some 
observation  of  courts  can  know.  The 
most  experienced  princes  and  princess¬ 
es  hesitate  to  “take  the  stage,”  to  cross 
alone,  without  haste  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  over  a  clear  floor,  just  so  far 
as  is  exactly  harmonious  and  suitable. 
The  most  hardened  are  apt  to  shrink 
and  sidle,  to  appeal  mutely  for  help. 
These  .movements  never  gave  Queen 


Victoria  a  moment’s  inquietude.  She  I 
knew  by  divination  exactly  where,  and  i 
exactly  how,  and  exactly  how  far  to  r 
advance;  how  to  pause  and  how  to 
turn,  and  how  to  return  were  mysteries 
which  never  bewildered  her  in  the 
slightest.  When  the  Czar  Alexander  II 
was  here  in  1874,  the  Russian  court 
was  astonished  at  the  easy  and  uncon¬ 
scious  dignity  with  which  the  Queen 
would  walk  straight  over  to  some  ob¬ 
scure  person,  and  enter  gracefully  into 
conversation  with  him.  That  so  much 
stateliness  could  be  combined  with  so 
unconscious  a  simplicity  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  continual  amazement. 

Something  more  must  be  said  about 
this  habit  of  the  Queen.  Her  move¬ 
ments  on  these  occasions  were  never 
made  without  a  purpose.  It  was  not 
her  custom  to  go  directly  to  a  person¬ 
age  of  the  first  importance  who  had 
just  been  brought  within  her  circle. 

She  made  it  a  practice  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  she  greatly  disliked  being 
put  at  a  conversational  disadvantage. 

She  would  therefore  walk  over  to  a 
man  or  woman  of  less  prestige,  and 
obtain  from  him  or  her  the  information 
she  required  about  the  ultimateobject  of 
her  enquiry.  But  it  would  often  happen  ! 
that  in  the  course  of  this  auxiliary  in¬ 
terview  the  Queen’s  sympathy  and  in¬ 
terest  would  be  arrested;  and  while  she 
was  collecting  facts  about  the  third 
person,  her  attention  would  be  drawn 
away  to  the  individual  from  whom  she 
was  receiving  the  information.  Hence  ’ 
the  court  was  often  amused,  and  those 
who  had  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  Queen  were  surprised,  to  see  her, 
at  a  formal  reception,  linger  long  in  ap¬ 
parently  confidential  exchange  of  ideas 
with  one  of  the  least  important  people 
In  the  room.  Of  course  the  person  so  . 
distinguished  was  enchanted,  and  the  [ 

Queen  had  made  another  friend  for  | 

life,  and  one  whom  she  would  never 
forget  Then  she  would  serenely  re-  | 
sume  her  turn  round  theToom,  entirely  [ 
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unembarrassed,  greatly  interested  in 
each  fresh  mind  that  was  presented  to 
her.  These  were  occasions  of  singular 
interest  to  the  student  of  her  character, 
who  would  try,  but  try  in  vain,  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  inscrutable  look  in  her  face. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  social 
function  more  distressingly  set  about 
with  snares  for  an  unwary  footstep. 
But  the  Queen  was  trammelled  by  no 
bourgeois  fear  of  not  doing  the  right 
thing.  She  trusted  to  the  unfailing 
nicety  of  her  famous  dramatic  instiuct 

There  are  still  a  few  who  recollect 
her  demeanor  when  she  went  to  Paris 
to  greet  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French  in  1855.  She  was  not  known 
in  France;  Parisian  society  had  not 
made  up  its  mind  whether  it  meant  to 
like  her  or  not.  Her  tiny  figure  discon¬ 
certed  the  critics,  and  somebody  quoted 
Emile  Deschamps,  “La  reine  Mab  nous 
a  visite.”  Paris  decided  at  first  sight 
that  it  did  not  like  her  English  dress, 
and  was  frigid  to  her  “want  of  style.” 
But  within  a  week  Paris  was  at  the 
feet  of  the  little  great  lady.  Her  con¬ 
quest  of  France  happened  at  the  gala 
performance  at  the  Opera.  Everybody 
was  watching  for  the  sovereigns,  and 
the  moment  was  highly  critical.  The 
Empress  was  looking  magnificent,  a 
dream  of  silken  splendor;  the  Queen,  as 
ever,  somewhat  disdainful  of  her 
clothes,  had  made  no  effort  to  shine. 
But  when  the  party  arrived  at  the  box 
of  the  Opera,  her  innate  genius  for 
movement  inspired  her.  The  Empress  of 
the  French,  fussing  about  her  women, 
loitered  at  the  door  of  the  box;  the 
Queen  of  England  walked  straight  to 
the  front,  waiting  for  no  help  and  anx¬ 
ious  for  no  attendance.  She  stood 
there  alone  for  a  moment,  surveying 
the  vast  concourse  of  society,  and  then 
she  slowly  bowed  on  every  side,  with 
a  smile  which  the  most  consummate 
actress  might  envy. 

This  was  a  great  moment,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  struck  the  French  was 


extraordinary.  “La  reine  Mab”  be¬ 
came  from  that  day  forth  the  idol  of 
Parisian  society,  and  “the  way  she  did 
it,”  the  consummate  skill  of  the  thing, 
was  celebrated  everywhere  by  the  ama¬ 
teurs  of  deportment.  She  was  never 
embarrassed;  if  a  question  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  raised  about  etiquette,  she 
would  say,  “What  does  it  matter?”  She 
felt  herself  to  be  a  law-giver  on  all 
such  questions.  In  the  same  connec¬ 
tion,  her  behavior  to  the  Empress  of 
the  French  was  a  model  of  good  style. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  human  beings 
in  Europe,  while  Queen  Victoria  was 
not,  and  knew  that  she  was  not,  what 
is  understood  by  “pretty.”  But  she 
was  frankly  and  simply  charmed  with 
the  admiration  which  the  beauty  of  the 
Empress  awakened  wherever  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  went;  she  shared  this  admira¬ 
tion,  and  it  never  crossed  her  mind  to 
resent  the  expression  of  it.  She  would 
as  soon  have  been  piqued  at  the  effect 
caused  by  a  gorgeous  sunset  or  by  a 
tropical  fiower.  Her  admiration  was 
returned  on  other  grounds;  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie’s  visits  became  a  pleas¬ 
ure  which  the  Queen  always  looked 
forward  to.  The  manner  of  each  of 
them  to  the  other  was  perfect,  and  the 
friendship  between  the  two  ladies,  be¬ 
gun  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  ended  only 
with  the  life  of  the  Queen. 

Queen  Victoria  was  unique  in  com¬ 
bining  simple  and  unconscious  dignity 
with  a  distinct  theatrical  instinct  She 
was  unrivalled  In  her  sense  of  the 
proper  mise  en  sc^e  of  a  formal  cere¬ 
monial.  When  her  chamberlains  were 
at  a  loss  to  see  by  the  light  of  nature 
how  a  court  function  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  at  the  last  moment  there  was 
always  the  resource  of  appealing  to 
the  Queen.  This  dramatic  imagination 
of  hers  made  her  a  formidable  critic 
of  manners  and  in  particular  of  atti¬ 
tude.  It  was  no  matter  of  doubt  with 
her  bow  this,  that,  or  the  other  should 
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be  said  or  bandied;  she  knew  at  once. 
Infallibly,  what  was  the  one  right  way. 
Hence  she  was  sometimes,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  laxer  disciplinarians,  rather 
severe  on  ugly  manners;  she  used  to 
complain  that  so-and-so  had  “such  an 
uncomfortable  way  of  behaving.”  It 
Jarred  upon  her  nerves;  it  was  a  dis¬ 
cord  which  the  perfect  rightness  of  her 
own  instinct  made  it  difficult  for  her 
to  comprehend.  But  she  never  showed 
the  discomfort  which  she  felt.  Her 
command  over  her  face  was  absolute, 
and  only  those  who  knew  her  very  inti¬ 
mately  could  detect  the  slight  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  lips  and  concentrated  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyes  which  showed  her 
sense  of  annoyance. 

Queen  Victoria’s  genius  for  move¬ 
ment  was  born  with  her  and  not  in¬ 
herited.  She  certainly  did  not  receive 
it  from  the  excellent  Duchess  of  Kent. 
She  attributed  something  of  her  perfect 
ease  to  the  early  training  of  a  French 
dancing-mistress,  but  It  was  certainly 
innate.  Although  the  drama  was  that 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  she 
took  the  greatest  interest,  she  herself 
never  acted  in  the  private  theatricals 
M'hich  were  so  prominent  a  part  of  the 
court  life  at  one  time.  She  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  careful  student  of  drama 
itself,  from  the  literary  point  of  view; 
it  was  the  scenic  effect,  and,  in  particu- 
iar,  the  elements  of  scenic  attitude  and 
movement,  which  occupied  her  atten¬ 
tion.  When  she  attended  the  theatre, 
which  she  loved,  she  always  comment¬ 
ed  on  any  lack  of  propriety  in  action; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  the  presence  of 
this  quality  attracted  her  strong  ap¬ 
proval.  It  is  recollected  that  she  placed 
Grisl  on  a  higher  level  than  all  other 
operatic  performers  in  this  respect. 
When  that  actress  fiung  herself  across 
the  door  in  “The  Huguenots,”  or  ar¬ 
ranged  the  poison  scene  with  the  Duke 
in  “Lucrezia  Borgia,”  and  when  Viar- 
dot  Garcia  rose  to  the  height  of  her 
invective  in  the  “Proph6te,”theQue«i’s 


face  blazed  with  approbation.  She 
would  turn  in  her  box  and  say,  “There! 
not  one  of  the  others  could  do  that,  no, 
not  even  Alboni!”  At  the  private  plays 
at  court,  she  was  always  an  acute  ob¬ 
server,  and,  when  she  consented  to  ad¬ 
vise,  a  superlatively  practical  stage- 
manager;  while,  when  professional 
companies  came  down  to  act  before 
her— an  event  to  which  she  looked  for¬ 
ward  eagerly,  and  which  she  enjoyed 
like  a  child— it  was  always  the  effective 
theatrical  movement  which  interested 
her  most 

Of  her  personal  attributes,  her  smile 
was  perhaps  the  most  notable.  It 
played  a  very  large  part  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  her  power,  and  something  of 
the  skill  of  her  dramatic  instinct  passed 
into  its  exercise.  No  smile  was  the 
least  like  it  and  no  shadow  of  it  is  pre¬ 
served  for  posterity  in  any  one  of  her 
published  likenesses.  In  particular, 
under  the  evil  spell  of  the  photographic 
camera  it  disappeared  altogether,  and 
those  who  never  saw  it  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  marvellous  way  in  whicli 
it  brightened  and  exhilarated  the  lines 
of  the  Queen’s  features  in  advancing 
years.  The  subtlety  of  a  smile  is  for¬ 
gotten  sooner  than  any  other  feature 
of  a  countenance,  and  it  may  be  well, 
while  the  memory  of  it  is  still  fresh, 
to  attempt  some  poor  picture  of  it  in 
words.  It  came  very  suddenly,  in  the 
form  of  a  mild  radiance  over  the  whole 
face,  a  softening  and  a  raising  of  the 
lines  of  the  lips,  a  fiash  of  kindly  light 
beaming  from  the  eyes.  Then,  in  an¬ 
other  moment,  it  was  gone,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  suffused  softness,  something 
that  was  the  antidote  to  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  fear.  The  Queen  could  express 
all  nuances  of  feeling  by  her  smile. 
Sometimes  it  would  suggest  the 
gentlest  of  reproofs,  in  a  dep¬ 
recating  glance,  with  a  sparkle 
in  the  eye  which  withdrew  the 
least  apprehension  of  offence.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  be  a  little  espiigle,  with 
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a  hint  that  the  smiler  was  wide-awake, 
was  aware  of  the  subtleties  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Sometimes  it  would  be  coyly 
negative,  leading  the  speaker  on,  the 
lips  slightly  opened,  with  a  suggestion 
of  kindly  fun,  even  of  a  little  innocent 
Schadenfreude.  But  of  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Queen’s  fascinating  smile,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  delicate  was  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  one  at  the  troubles  of  her  friends; 
this  was  a  sort  of  pale  beam  emanating 
from  the  motionless  features,  a  faint 
illumination  all  made  up  of  affection 
and  sympathy  and  regretful  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fragility  of  human  happi¬ 
ness.  Curiously  enough— and  we  have 
to  note  this  as  one  of  the  little  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  Queen’s  character— as 
she  grew  older,  and  her  opinion  grew 
firmer,  she  certainly  grew  less  positive 
in  many  of  her  expressions  of  it.  The 
more  easy  she  felt  it  would  be  to  dic¬ 
tate,  the  less  did  she  seem  to  desire  to 
be  dictatorial.  This  tolerance,  too,  was 
to  be  read  in  her  smile,  a  cautious  sus¬ 
pension  of  Judgment,  a  faintly  humor¬ 
ous  and  intentional  ambiguity.  Her 
smile,  in  fact,  was  the  key  for  those 
who  knew  how  to  turn  it,  to  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  Queen’s  character. 

In  the  intimacy  of  home  life,  and 
particularly  when  the  discipline  of  her 
household  was  relaxed  at  Balmoral  or 
at  Osborne,  the  Queen  gave  way  with¬ 
out  restraint  to  her  very  quick  and  rich 
sense  of  humor.  If  those  of  her  ladies 
who  have  seen  her  at  the  little  purely 
feminine  dinners  in  Scotland  or  at  Men¬ 
tone  would  but  speak,  they  could  give 
us  charming  studies  of  Her  Majesty 
in  the  allegro  vein.  The  Jests  in  which 
the  Queen  delighted  were  not  of  the 
very  subtle  kind.  But  a  rather  primi¬ 
tive  kind  of  fun,  when  she  was  in  the 
mood  for  it,  would  amuse  her  almost 
beyond  her  own  endurance,  till  she 
was  simply  breathless  and  could  bear 
no  more.  Her  rather  prominent  blue 
eyes  would  positively  beam  with  enter¬ 
tainment.  Sometimes  she  was  taken, 


and  at  very  awkward  moments,  with 
what  the  French  so  aptly  term  le  fou 
rire.  She  liad  no  very  cautious  sense 
of  the  proper  range  of  Jokes,  and  has 
been  known  to  pass  them  on  with  an 
extraordinary  rashness.  A  very  charm¬ 
ing  element  in  her  humor,  when  it  was 
less  exuberant,  was  a  certain  kindly 
shyness,  as  though  she  were  not  quite 
sure  of  being  met  half  way,  and  yet 
believed  that  she  would  be,  and,  at  all 
events,  would  venture. 

Although  so  given  to  perceive  the 
risible  side  of  things,  and,  therefore, 
unprotected  against  laughter,  the 
Queen  could,  when  it  was  necessary, 
perform  feats  of  endurance.  On  one 
occasion  an  embassy  from  a  leading 
Oriental  power,  never  represented  at 
our  court  before,  was  to  be  received  for 
the  first  time.  The  event  was  of  some 
importance,  and  the  reception  very 
ceremonious.  The  English  court,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  been  prepared  for  tlie 
appearance  or  the  language  or  the  for¬ 
malities  of  the  envoys.  From  the  very 
opening  of  the  scene,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  inconceivably  funny  about  every¬ 
thing  that  happened.  When,  at  last, 
the  ambassadors  suddenly  bowed  them¬ 
selves,  apparently  as  men  struggling 
with  acute  internal  pain,  and  squeezed 
their  hands  together  in  passionate  dep¬ 
recation  between  their  knees,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court  quivered  with  merriment  like 
aspen-leaves.  The  Queen  alone  re¬ 
mained  absolutely  grave.  If  anything 
betrayed  emotion,  it  was  a  deepened 
color  and  a  more  intense  solemnity. 
The  envoys  withdrew  at  last  with 
salaams  the  most  exquisite  imaginable, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  Queen 
broke  down,  saying,  through  her  sobs 
of  mirth,  “But  I  went  through  it,  I  did 
go  right  through  it!’’ 

The  Queen  made  no  pretensions  to 
smartness  of  speech,  yet  she  could 
often  surprise  those  who  talked  with 
hferbyherwlt  It  consisted— to  a  great 
degree— as,  indeed,  most  wit  does— in  a 
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rapid  movement  of  the  speaker’s  mind, 
which  dived  suddenly  and  reappeared 
at  an  unexpected  place.  Her  sincerity 
led  her  to  a  quaintness  of  wording 
which  was  sometimes  very  entertain¬ 
ing. 

One  instance  of  this,  among  many 
which  rise  to  the  memory,  may  be  giv¬ 
en  here.  A  piece  of  very  modern  music 
had  been  performed  in  the  Queen’s 
presence,  manifestly  not  to  her  ap¬ 
proval.  “What  is  that?”  she  asked. 
“It’s  a  drinking  song.  Ma’am,  by  Ru¬ 
binstein.”  “Nonsense,”  said  the  Queen; 
“no  such  thing!  Why,  you  could  not 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  to  that!” 

Her  sense  of  humor  was  that  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  person.  It  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  breadth  of  her 
normal  and  wholesome  humanity.  That 
she  had  a  very  remarkable  fund  of 
nervous  strength  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  the  record  of  what  she  was 
and  what  she  lived  to  do.  Her  courage 
was  one  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
which  her  subjects  were  most  properly 
convinced;  they  knew  her  to  have  a 
royal  disdain  of  fear.  One  of  the  little 
incidents,  hardly  noted  at  the  time, 
and  soon  forgotten,  which  deserve  to 
be  revived,  was  connected  with  the  at¬ 
tack  made  upon  her  in  1850  by  Robert 
Pate,  who  struck  her  across  the  face 
with  a  cane.  She  was  on  her  way 
home  from  her  afternoon  drive,  when. 
Just  as  the  carriage  turned  into  the 
archway  on  Constitution  Hill,  the  as¬ 
sault  was  made.  She  was  announced 
to  appear  at  the  Opera  that  evening, 
and  her  frightened  ladies  said  that  of 
course  she  would  stay  at  home.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  not,”  she  replied.  “If  I  do  not 
go,  it  will  be  thought  that  I  am  serious¬ 
ly  hurt,  and  people  will  be  distressed 
and  alarmed.”  “But  you  are  hurt, 
ma’am.”  “Very  well,  then  every  one 
shall  see  how  little  I  mind  it”  The 
usual  orders  were  given,  and  at  the 
proper  hour  she  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
where  the  news  of  the  attack  had  pre¬ 


ceded  her;  the  whoie  house  was  in  con¬ 
sternation.  The  Queen  walked  straight 
to  the  front  of  the  royal  box,  stood 
there  for  every  one  to  see  the  red  weal 
across  her  forehead,  bowed  on  all  sides, 
smiled  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
play. 

On  her  last  visit  to  Dublin,  she  was 
strongly  urged  to  have  an  escort  of  cav¬ 
alry  always  close  to  the  carriage.  She 
refused  point-blank.  “Why,  if  I  were 
to  show  the  least  distrust  of  the  Irish, 
they  would  think  I  deserved  to  be 
afraid  of  them.”  Under  no  conditions 
did  she  ever  show  the  slightest  panic 
or  any  fear  for  her  own  person.  When 
the  Fenian  troubles  were  at  their 
height,  there  was  an  idea  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  to  kidnap  the 
Queen  from  Osborne,  and  she  was  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  steps  to  be  taken  for  her 
further  protection.  She  laughed  aloud 
and  put  the  proposals  by.  “Poor 
things,”  she  said,  “if  they  were  so  siliy 
as  to  run  away  with  me,  they  would 
find  me  a  very  inconvenient  charge.” 

The  attitude  of  Queen  Victoria  to¬ 
wards  religion  formed  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  element  in  the  composition  of  her 
character.  It  was  two-fold,  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  the  personal,  and  these  two 
never  clashed.  The  political  side  can 
easily  be  defined.  She  accepted,  with¬ 
out  discussion,  the  paradox  that  she 
was  the  head  of  two  more  or  less  an¬ 
tagonistic  religious  bodies.  It  did  not 
trouble  her  at  all  that  at  Carlisle  she 
was  the  official  representative  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  at  Lockerbie,  she  had  become  the 
official  representative  of  Scottish  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  This  she  not  merely  did 
not  question,  but  its  discussion  annoyed 
her;  she  did  not  permit  any  trifiing 
with  the  subject  She  considered  her 
political  relation  to  the  national  relig¬ 
ions  exactly  as  she  treated  her  head¬ 
ship  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  It  was 
a  constitutional  matter  which  she  nev¬ 
er  dreamed  of  disputing.  To  have 
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asked  bow  it  coincided  with  her  per¬ 
sonal  inner  convictions  would  have 
seemed  to  her  like  asking  her  if  she 
had  ever  served  as  a  soldier  or  a  sailor. 
She  was  the  Queen  ot  Great  Britain, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  this  country 
were  heads  of  its  two  national  churches. 
She  wished  to  be  kind  to  her  Catholic 
subjects  in  the  same  way;  “I  am  their 
Queen,  and  I  must  look  after  them,” 
she  said.  She  w’ould  have  been  quite 
prepared  to  have  been  the  religious 
head  of  her  Mohammedan  and  her 
Buddhist  subjects  in  India,  in  the  same 
professional  way.  She  looked  upon 
these  things  as  part  of  the  business  of 
her  statecraft,  and  never  allowed  tlie 
matter  to  trouble  her  conscience. 

Of  her  personal  religion  it  behooves 
us  to  speak  with  great  reserve  and 
with  deep  respect.  Yet  it  was  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  feature  of  her  character  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  excluding  it 
from  our  study.  Be  it  simply  said, 
then,  that  In  Her  Majesty  the  religious 
life  was  carried  out  upon  the  plainest 
Christian  lines,  without  theological 
finesse,  and  without  either  vacillation 
or  misgiving.  She  never  disputed  about 
questions  of  faith;  she  never  dwelt  on 
its  circumstances.  She  was  always 
very  shy  of  airing  her  convictions,  and 
had  something  of  the  old  eighteenth- 
century  shrinking  from  what  she 
called  “enthusiasm.”  She  desired  above 
all  things  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
cant,  and  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
religion,  ns  of  all  other  things,  that  ex¬ 
quisite  spirit  of  good  breeding  of  which 
she  was  the  acknowledged  mistress.  It 
may  be  hazarded  that  the  forms  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  she  found  most  satisfac¬ 
tion  were  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  But  she  never  discussed  them, 
and  never  was  at  pains  to  defend  them. 
If  by  chance  some  ardent  theologian  in 
Scotland  should  find  it  irresistible  in 
the  Queen’s  private  presence  to  split 
hairs  and  Insist  upon  subtle  shades  of 
dogma,  he  was  listened  to  but  not  an¬ 


swered.  Presently  the  collie-dog  would 
yawn  and  the  Queen  would 
faintly  smile;  if  the  divine  was 
a  wise  man,  he  would  accept 
the  criticism.  The  Queen— it  must 
be  admitted— had  no  leaning  to 
theological  discussion,  and  not  much 
curiosity  about  creeds. 

Preachers  not  unfrequently  made  the 
great  mistake  of  setting  their  sermons 
directly  at  Her  Majesty.  This  was 
never  approved  of,  and  even  when  it 
was  done  in  a  roundabout  way  it  was 
sure  to  be  discovered.  The  Queen 
greatly  preferred  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
congregation  in  general;  she  liked  to 
merge  herself  with  the  others— to  be 
forgotten  by  the  preacher,  except  as 
one  among  many  souls.  References  to 
her  “vast  empire”  and  her  “sovereign 
infiuence  over  millions  of  men”  always 
gave  offence.  “I  think  he  would  have 
done  better  to  stick  to  his  text,”  she 
would  say.  She  had  no  love  for  any 
sort  of  excess;  she  discouraged  asceti¬ 
cism  as  a  branch  of  the  “enthusiasm” 
that  she  dreaded;  she  did  not  approve 
of  long  services,  and  would  sometimes 
scandalize  the  minister  by  indicating, 
with  uplifted  fan,  that  the  sermon  was 
getting  too  lengthy.  She  said  of  one 
clergyman,  “I  think  he  would  do  better 
if  be  did  not  look  at  me.  He  catches 
my  eye  and  then  he  cannot  stop.”  The 
Queen  disapproved  of  proselytism  in 
the  court;  she  would  allow  of  no  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tracts,  no  propagation  of 
fads  and  “peculiar  opinions.”  There 
was  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  sects,  she  thought,  and  no  proof 
that  modern  people  were  any  wiser 
about  morals  than  their  forefathers. 
She  was  a  Broad  Cburcbwoman,  in  the 
true  sense,  and  her  attitude  towards 
dogmatic  religion  was  a  latitudinarian 
one,  though  perhaps  she  would  have 
disliked  it  being  defined  in  that  way. 
In  the  old  Tractarian  days  she  felt  a 
certain  curiosity  in  the  movement,  but 
when  Lady  Canning  tried  to  convert 
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her  to  High  Church  views,  the  Queen 
was  very  angry.  It  rather  set  a  mark 
in  her  mind  against  a  person  that  he  or 
she  was  a  ritualist.  It  was  always  an 
element  in  her  reticence  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  was  too  High 
Church;  “I  am  afraid  he  has  the  mind 
of  a  Jesuit,”  she  used  to  say.  She  liked 
Roman  Catholics  very  much  better 
than  Anglican  ritualists,  partly  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  respect  for  their  anti¬ 
quity,  and  partly  because  she  was  not 
the  head  of  their  Church,  and  so  felt 
no  responsibility  about  their  opinions. 
She  bad  foreign  Roman  Catholic 
friends  with  whom  she  sometimes 
spoke  on  religious  matters  with  a  good 
deal  of  freedom.  Her  knowledge  of 
many  phases  of  modern  religious 
thought  was  rather  vague;  and  when 
the  creed  of  the  Positivists  was  first 
brought  to  her  notice,  she  was  extreme¬ 
ly  interested.  ‘‘How  very  curious,” 
she  said,  ‘‘and  how  very  sad!  What  a 
pity  somebody  does  not  explain  what  a 
mistake  they  are  making.  But  tell  me 
more  about  this  strange  M.  Comte.” 

The  religious  position  of  the  Queen 
as  a  human  being  can  be  very  simply 
defined.  The  old  peasant  at  her  cot¬ 
tage-door,  spelling  out  a  page  of  the 
Bible  was  an  image  that  particularly 
appealed  to  her.  She  was  full  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  perfectly  simple  devotional 
feelings;  she  was  confident  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer.  She  looked  upon  her¬ 
self  quite  without  disproportion,  not 
as  a  Queen,  but  as  an  aged  woman 
who  had  been  sorely  tried  by  anxiety 
and  bereavement,  and  by  the  burden 
of  responsibility,  but  who  had  been 
happy  enough  to  see  through  it  all  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  to  feel  that 
that  lightened  the  load.  It  was  her 
cardinal  maxim  that  all  discomfort 
comes  from  resisting  that  will.  To  her 
parish-priests  she  always  showed  par¬ 
ticular  kindness,  and  some  she  honored 
with  her  confidence.  Dean  Wellesley, 
in  many  ways  like-minded  with  her¬ 


self,  was  long  her  trusted  confidant. 
Nephew  of  the  great  Duke,  he  was  a 
noble  type  of  the  enlightened  states¬ 
man-priest,  and  be  was  the  latest  sur¬ 
vival  of  all  those  men  who  were 
grouped  around  the  Queen  in  her  early 
youth.  He  exercised  a  paramount  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  Church  prefer¬ 
ment,  where  the  Queen  never  ques¬ 
tioned  his  wisdom,  for  she  had  proved 
him  to  be  raised  above  all  sectarian 
prejudice  by  his  remarkable  elevation 
of  character.  Dean  Wellesley  was 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  his  advice 
to  the  Queen,  and  he  refused  bishopric 
after  bishopric  from  unwillingness  to 
leave  her.  At  his  death,  in  1882,  she 
was  deeply  affiicted.  No  later  chap¬ 
lain  could  hope  to  exercise  quite  the 
same  power  as  Dean  Wellesley;  but 
Dr.  Davidson  (the  present  Bishop  of 
Winchester),  who,  after  a  short  inter¬ 
val,  succeeded  him  in  the  Deanery,  ob¬ 
tained  in  later  years  an  infiuence  close¬ 
ly  resembling  that  of  his  predecessor. 
In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
no  minister  received  clearer  marks  of 
Her  Majesty’s  favor,  and  none,  it  may 
be  added,  deserved  them  better,  than 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  whose  elevated 
and  lovable  character,  compounded  of 
strength  and  tenderness,  good  sense, 
humor  and  sympathy,  was  animated 
by  a  form  of  religion  specially  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Queen. 

Perfect  as  she  was  in  a  regal  and 
political  aspect,  filling  more  than  ade¬ 
quately  an  astonishing  number  of 
offices,  it  was  yet  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  sides  of  life  in  which  Queen 
Victoria  was  not  inclined,  or  was  not, 
let  us  boldly  admit  it,  competent  to 
take  a  leading  part.  Such  shining 
qualities  as  hers  could  not  but  have 
their  defects,  and  it  is  the  poorest-spir¬ 
ited  obsequiousness  to  pretend  that 
they  had  not.  No  one  brought  a  great¬ 
er  tact  to  the  solution  of  the  questions, 
What  can  I,  and  What  can  I  not  do? 
than  did  her  late  Majesty. 
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“  When  it  came  to  her  asking  her¬ 
self,  Can  I  be  a  leader  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetic  taste?  she 
lironiptly  decided  that  she  could  not, 
and  she  did  not  attempt  the  impossible 
task.  It  may  be  admissible  to  regret, 
or  not  to  regret,  that  the  Queen  did 
not  take  the  lead  in  the  advancement 
of  literature  and  art  among  her  people. 
It  may  be  a  not  insufficient  answer, 
founded  upon  absolute  common-sense, 
to  say  that  she  had,  literally,  not  leis¬ 
ure  enough  to  do  everything,  and  that 
she  very  wisely  diverted  her  attention 
from  those  subjects  in  which,  as  a 
leader,  she  might  have  failed.  She 
had  no  time  to  fail;  consequently,  if 
there  was  the  least  doubt  concerning 
lier  ability  in  any  one  direction,  there 
it  was  useless  to  push  on. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  literature.  She  saw  a  vast 
and  growing  work  being  performed 
by  her  subjects,  and  she  did  not  feel 
I  that  she  was  in  touch  with  it.  She  ac¬ 
cordingly  left  it  alone,  and  had  the 
wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  patronize 
I  what  she  was  not  sure  of  comprehend¬ 
ing. 

If  we  are  content  to  examine  her 
jiersonal  tastes  and  predilections,  they 
1  were  not  brilliant,  but  they  did  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  her  understanding.  She  was 
naive  about  the  books  she  read,  which 
1  were  mainly  novels  and  travels.  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  was  her  favorite  author;  but 
she  had  a  great  partiality  for  Jane 
Austen.  The  Prince  Consort  was  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  George  Eliot, 
and  he  persuaded  the  Queen  to  read 
her  books;  she  continued,  perhaps  part¬ 
ly  for  the  Prince’s  sake,  to  express 
great  admiration  for  them.  The  Queen 
h^d  no  real  feeling  for  poetry,  al¬ 
though  she  professed  a  cult  for  Tenny¬ 
son,  founded  upon  her  emotional  inter¬ 
est  in  his  “In  Memoriam.”  More  mod¬ 
ern  authors  received  little  attention 
from  her;  and  the  stories  current  of 
the  Queen’s  particular  interest  In  this 


or  that  recent  writer  may  be  dismissed 
as  the  fables  of  self-advertisement.  She 
would  sometimes  begin  a  book  at  the 
earnest  request  of  one  of  her  ladies, 
who  would  immediately  write  off  to 
the  author:  “I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  the  Queen  is  now  deep  in  your 
‘Prodigies  of  Passion;”’  but  the  corre¬ 
spondent  would  fail  to  mention  that 
Her  Majesty  had  tossed  it  away  when 
slie  reached  the  fifth  page.  She  would 
be  very  full  of  a  book  of  information 
while  she  was  studying  it,  would  be 
riveted  by  particular  anecdotes,  and 
would  quote  them  eagerly. 

It  could  not  with  truth  be  said  that 
her  interest  in  art  was  much  more 
acute.  Here  again  it  was  always  her 
instinct  that  guided  her  rather  than 
cultivated  knowledge.  She  never  took 
the  right  kind  of  interest  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  she  possessed  in  her  pal¬ 
aces,  and  it  is  mere  courtly  complai¬ 
sance  to  pretend  that  she  did.  In  paint¬ 
ing,  two  or  three  foreigners  pleased 
her,  and  she  rang  the  changes  on  their 
productions.  In  portraiture  she  greatly 
preferred  likeness  to  artistic  merit, 
and  it  was  this  that  kept  her  from  em¬ 
ploying  some  of  the  great  Englishmen 
of  her  reign.  The  Queen  was  entreated 
to  sit  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  but  in  vain. 
When  It  was  argued  that  he  would 
produce  a  splendid  painting,  she  would 
say:  “Perhaps  so,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  ugly.”  Lady  Canning,  at 
the  time  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  revival, 
tried  very  hard  to  lead  the  Queen’s 
taste  into  fresh  channels,  and  to  woo 
it  away  from  Its  cold  German  tradi¬ 
tions;  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Frank¬ 
ly,  the  Queen  did  not  care  about  art. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  leading  English  ar¬ 
tists  of  her  time.  The  only  studio  of  a 
master  that  she  ever  visited  was  that 
of  Leighton,  whose  “Procession  of  Cima- 
bue”  the  Prince  Consort  bad  bought 
for  her,  and  whom  she  thought  de¬ 
lightful,  though  perhaps  more  as  an  ac- 
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complished  and  highly  agreeable  cour¬ 
tier  than  as  a  painter. 

Her  attitude  to  music  and  to  drama 
•^^•as  much  more  interesting,  though 
very  simple.  She  had  a  sweet  soprano 
voice,  and  had  been  trained  by  Costa 
to  produce  it  prettily.  She  was  very 
modest  and  even  deprecatory  about 
tills  accomplishment  of  hers,  in  which, 
however,  slie  acquitted  herself  charm¬ 
ingly.  Her  favorite  musician  was  Men- 
delsshon,  who  had  greatly  pleased  her 
in  early  days  as  a  man.  She  would 
have  nothing  to  say,  until  quite  late  in 
life,  to  Wagner  or  Brahms,  and  once 
dismissed  them  all  in  one  of  her  abrupt 
turns  of  conversation,  “Quite  incompre¬ 
hensible!”  “I’m  bored  with  the  Future 
altogether,”  she  used  to  say,  “and  don’t 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  it.”  Slie 
was  not  more  partial  to  some  of  the 
old  masters,  and  once  closed  a  musical 
discussion  by  saying,  “Handel  always 
tires  me,  and  I  won’t  pretend  he 
doesn’t.”  She  carried  out  her  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  last,  and  forbade  that  the 
Dead  March  in  “Saul”  should  be 
played  at  her  funeral. 

At  the  play  she  must  always  have 
been  a  charming  companion,  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  so  gaily  awakened,  her  spirits 
so  juvenile.  She  was  fond  of  drama, 
even  of  melodrama,  and  let  herself 
become  the  willing  victim  of  every  illu¬ 
sion.  Sometimes  she  put  on  a  little 
sprightly  air  of  condescension  to  a 
companion  presumably  ignorant  of 
stage  affairs;  “now  listen  carefully, 
You  think  that  woman  is  the  house¬ 
keeper,  but  you  wait  and  see.”  And 
at  the  d&notiement,  the  Queen  was  al¬ 
ways  triumphant:  “There!  you  didn’t 
expect  that,  did  you?”  She  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  good  farce,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  jokes.  She  delighted  in 
Italian  opera,  and  when  she  liked  a 
piece  she  steeped  herself  in  every  part 
of  it,  the  melody  and  the  romance,  and 
heard  it  over  and  over  until  she  knew 
the  music  by  heart.  “Norma”  was  a 


great  favorite,  and  in  later  years  Calvfi 
won  her  heart  in  “Carmen,”  to  which 
opera— music,  plot  and  everything— tiie 
Queen  became  absolutely  devoted.  And 
the  pieces  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were 
an  endless  delight  to  her;  she  would 
even  take  a  part  in  these  very  drolly 
and  prettily.  No  one  could  form  a 
more  sympathetic  audience,  whether  in 
music  or  drama,  than  the  Queen.  Slie 
gave  her  unbroken  attention  to  tlie 
performer,  and  followed  whatever  was 
being  done  with  an  almost  childish  ea¬ 
gerness.  If  the  tenor  began  to  be  in 
the  least  heavy,  the  Queen  w'ould  be 
observed  to  fidget,  as  though  hardly 
restrained  from  breaking  into  song 
herself;  and  at  the  slightest  deviation 
from  perfection  of  delivery  her  fan  be¬ 
gan  to  move.  No  part  of  her  character  | 
was  more  singularly  interesting  than 
the  way  in  which,  in  such  matters  as 
these,  she  preserved  a  charm  of  juve¬ 
nile  freshness  like  an  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  the  complex  machinery  of 
her  mind. 

One  side  of  her  development  which 
must  not  escape  consideration  was 
that  w'hlch  made  her,  without  rival, 
the  lending  woman  of  the  world  of  her 
time.  The  way  in  which  the  Queen 
faced  the  society  of  Europe,  or  rather 
advanced  at  its  head  through  tlie 
greater  part  of  her  long  life,  was  the 
result  of  a  variety  of  infiuences,  from 
within  and  from  without.  To  follow 
these  curiously  would  lead  us  too  far, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
consideration  of  certain  definite  effects 
upon  the  Queen’s  cliaracter.  But  be¬ 
fore  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  court 
which  she  formed  around  her,  and 
which  took  the  stamp  of  her  personal 
tastes  and  temperament.  To  compre¬ 
hend  the  constitution  of  the  Victorian 
court,  it  must  be  recollected,  first  and 
foremost,  that  the  Queen  had  an  ex¬ 
treme  respect  for  tenue  in  all  its  forms. 
When  she  was  alone  with  her  usual 
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companions,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  easy  than  she  was  in  her 
deportment  and  conversation;  but  on 
anything  approaching  a  state  function 
utter  rigidity  was  to  be  observed.  This 
exterior  stiffness,  for  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court  became  rather  uncomforta¬ 
bly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  was 
due,  doubtless,  in  the  first  Instance,  to 
the  tradition  of  Stockmar  through  the 
Prince  Consort.  When  the  Prince  came 
to  this  country,  there  was  an  idea 
abroad  that  the  court  of  Windsor  was 
very  much  too  free  and  easy.  He 
early  induced  the  Queen  to  take  the 
same  view,  and  with  her  remarkable 
tenacity  of  purpose,  she  acted  on  those 
lines  until  the  end.  There  were  certain 
modifications,  of  course.  Some  people 
now  living  can  recollect  the  intensely 
German  evenings  at  Windsor,  with 
their  curious  round  of  etiquette.  The 
Queen  herself  Invented  the  convenient 
but  embarrassing  habit  of  having  one 
person  after  another  called  up  to  con¬ 
verse  with  her.  Meanwhile  silence 
had  to  be  maintained  in  the  rest  of  the 
room,  and  the  whole  social  effect  was 
stilted  to  the  last  degree.  The  Royal¬ 
ties  stood  together  on  the  rug  in  front 
of  the  fire,  a  station  which  none  durst 
hold  but  they;  and  amusing  incidents 
occurred  in  connection  with  this  sacred 
|j  object  When  Sir  Edward  Bulwer- 
Lytton  first  dined  with  the  Queen,  he 
strolled  about  the  drawing-room  after¬ 
wards  so  freely  that  Her  Majesty  whis¬ 
pered  in  agitation,  “If  you  don’t  do 
something  to  attract  his  attention,  in 
another  minute  he’ll  be— on  the  rug!’’ 

But  although  the  rule  of  the  court  in 
these  matters  was  so  absolute,  and  its 
habits  intensely  conservative,  the 
Queen’s  private  manner  was  never  af¬ 
fected  by  it  even  on  these  stately  oc¬ 
casions.  Sometimes  the  court,  on  ar¬ 
riving  In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
would  form  a  semi-circle  around  the 
1  Queen,  and  stand  while  she  spoke  to 
I  one  after  another.  There  was,  of 


course,  no  other  talk.  W’hen  this  or¬ 
deal  was  over,  the  Queen  would  take 
her  fiight  to  the  sofa,  where  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Kent  was  already  seated 
at  a  round  table  at  her  game 
of  cards.  The  formality  of  the 
evening  would  then  subside,  and  the 
Queen  would  be  once  more  the  charm¬ 
ing,  easy  companion  with  whom  her 
ladies  had  gone  sketching  in  the  park 
in  the  morning. 

The  Queen  was  sometimes  a  little 
nervous  lest  people  whom  she  did  not 
know  well  should  be  tempted  to  take 
a  liberty.  Of  course,  as  years  rolled 
on,  this  became  a  more  and  more  utter¬ 
ly  incredible  supposition,  but  in  old 
years  more  than  one  dinner-party  at 
Windsor  was  spoiled  by  it.  At  the 
shadow,  or  less  than  the  shadow,  of  an 
undue  freedom,  she  would  freeze,  and 
in  all  probability  not  thaw  out  again 
through  the  course  of  the  dinner.  She 
had  a  droll  way  of  referring  to  these 
mischances,  for  which  she  had  always 
the  same  formula;  she  used  to  say,  “I 
chose  to  have  a  headache  last  night. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  -  Is  dis¬ 

creet.’’  This  was  a  favorite  word  with 
the  Queen,  and  she  used  it  in  a  variety 
of  meanings.  It  meant  well-bred,  and 
it  meant  tactful;  and  It  meant  person¬ 
ally  or  instinctively  agreeable  to  Her 
Majesty.  It  was  rather  a  dreadful  mo¬ 
ment  when  she  said  that  somebody 
was  “not  discreet.”  Her  favorite  form 
of  showing  displeasure  for  want  of  dis¬ 
cretion  was  to  leave  off  asking  the  in¬ 
discreet  person  to  dinner.  The  Queen 
invariably  selected  her  own  dinner 
list;  and  people  who  had  unconsciously 
offended  found  out  their  error  by  not 
being  asked  for  several  successive 
nights.  In  process  of  time  their  sin 
would  be  pardoned,  and  the  sign  of  it 
would  be  the  reappearance  of  the  name 
on  the  dinner-list. 

She  had  a  very  fine  instinct  for  good 
breeding,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her 
from  being  sometimes  a  prey  to  vulgar 
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toadies.  People  would  enlist  her  sym¬ 
pathies  for  some  decayed  relation  of 
their  own,  and  the  Queen  would  be¬ 
come  violently  interested.  If,  as  not 
unfrequently  was  the  case,  the  person¬ 
age  proved  disappointing,  she  would 
often  be  exceedingly  forbearing.  “Not 
very  pretty  manners,  poor  thing!  Well, 
well!”  she  would  say,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.  On  the  whole  she  did 
not  resent  this  commonness  of  man¬ 
ner  so  much  as  she  did  lofty  behavior. 
She  looked  askance  at  pretentious  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  this  direction  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  sometimes  tempted  to  injustice. 
She  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  “clev¬ 
er”  women;  and  a  reputation  for  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  was  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  her  eyes.  She  liked  the  ladles 
about  her  to  have  extremely  good  man¬ 
ners,  with  a  pretty  presence,  but  she 
shrank  away  from  any  woman  who, 
she  feared,  was  “going  to  be  clever.” 
It  had  been  very  early  instilled  into 
her  that  it  was  man’s  province  to  be 
clever,  and  that  it  was  much  best  for 
woman  not  to  intrude  into  it. 

The  men  with  whom  she  had  been 
principally  brought  into  contact  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  bad  not  been 
remarkable  as  a  group  for  their  mental 
cultivation.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  “man  of  the 
world”  of  fifty  years  ago  was  in  every 
respect  a  more  ignorant  being  than  he 
would  be  if  be  fiourisbed  to-day.  Not 
merely  did  be  not  know  much,  but  it 
was  a  point  of  honor  with  him  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  little  he  did  know.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  these  noble¬ 
men  surrounded  the  young  Queen,  and 
impressed  upon  her  the  idea  of  what 
English  women  ought  to  be.  In  the 
course  of  time  Prince  Albert  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  with  his  head  fuli  of 
the  precepts  of  Count  Stockmar,  bis 
store  of  German  culture,  and  his  genu¬ 
ine  taste  for  science  and  philosophy. 
The  Queen  was  partially  converted  to 
the  Prince  Consort’s  views;  not  mereiy 


was  she  proud  of  his  attainments,  but 
she  admitted  to  herself  that  it  was 
proper  that  there  should  be  cultivated 
and  learned,  men,  who  should  walk  in 
line  with  the  Prince.  But  as  regards 
women,  she  retained  her  preconceived 
ideal.  She  would  certainly  never  have 
allowed  that  every  action  of  theirs 
could  be  analyzed  under  one  of  tliree 
categories,  as  it  was  said  that  Stock- 
mar  had  persuaded  Prince  Albert  to 
believe. 

Much  must,  however,  be  left  to  con¬ 
jecture  when  we  speak  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  character  at  tliat 
early  date,  as  there  are  few  survivors 
amongst  us  to  consult,  and  as  the  me¬ 
moir-writers  of  those  years  scarcely 
thought  of  preserving  the  intimate  and 
homely  details  which  would  now  be  so 
invaluable.  Old  court  circulars  and 
lists  of  the  personnel  of  the  court,  indi¬ 
cate,  however,  that  then,  as  now,  tne 
court  consisted  of  eight  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber,  simply  styled  ladies-in¬ 
waiting,  eight  maids  of  honor,  eight 
equerries,  the  Prince  Consort’s  private 
secretary,  and  the  privy  purse.  Other 
special  posts  were  filled  by  other  occu¬ 
pants  when  they  were  required  at 
Windsor  or  in  London.  From  1854  on¬ 
wards,  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  we  meet  with  names,  such  as 
those  of  Lady  Canning,  Lady  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Lady  Jocelyn,  the  Duchess  of  ^th- 
ole  and  Lady  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Each 
of  these  remarkable  women  left  a  vivid 
impress  on  the  daily  life  of  the  Queen. 
The  extraordinary  courage  and 
strength  of  purpose  of  Lady  Canning, 
exhibited  as  they  were  through  the  In¬ 
dian  Mutiny  and  afterwards,  are  mat¬ 
ter  of  history.  In  Lady  Macdonald 
there  existed  a  love  of  literature  and 
language  which  Prince  Albert  greatly 
admired  and  which  he  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  Queen.  But  it  was 
Lady  Jocelyn,  brilliant  and  witty— the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,  and 
doomed  to  close  her  life  as  the  most 
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unhappy— who  was  more  uniformly 
fortunate  than  any  other  of  the  Queen’s 
early  companions  in  sustaining  that 
spirit  of  artless  gaiety  and  sparkling 
good  manners  in  which  Her  Majesty 
delighted. 

The  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Ath- 
ole  upon  the  Queen  was  unique.  No 
one,  perhaps,  ever  charmed  her  Royal 
mistress  so  completely.  The  Duchess 
was  a  romantic  being,  who  seemed  to 
be  transferred  to  life  straight  from  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  Waverley  novels. 
She  was,  before  she  came  to  Windsor, 
and  whenever  she  was  back  at  home  in 
the  north,  the  type  of  a  Scottish  chief- 
tainness.  Her  purpose  was  inflexible, 
her  sense  of  humor  broad  and  full,  her 
will  that  of  a  woman  who  was  born  to 
rule,  and  who  knew  it  Full  of  kindli¬ 
ness  to  those  who  acknowledged  her 
sway,  but  quick  to  resent  and  resist 
the  slightest  encroachment,  the  small¬ 
est  slight  to  her  pride,  the  Duchess  of 
Athole  seemed  created  by  nature  to 
fail  at  court  and  to  fling  over  the  traces 
of  its  discipline.  But  her  brain  was 
full  of  wild  Celtic  romance,  and  this 
was  fortunately  centred  with  an  in¬ 
tense  devotion  upon  the  person  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Whatever  homage 
she  would  have  demanded  from  others 
for  herself,  whatever  claims  her  fierce 
pride  made  on  the  allegiance  of  her 
clan,  the  Duchess  was  only  too  happy 
to  lavish  on  the  Queen.  She  was  not 
conventional,  and  she  laid  herself  out 
to  persuade  the  Queen  to  share  her 
breezy  love  of  out-door  life.  The  result 
on  the  Queen  was  a  further  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  scenery,  and  of  the  landscape- 
painters  whom  the  Duchess  would 
sometimes  bring  in  her  train  from  Dun- 
keld. 

In  slightly  later  times  women  scarce¬ 
ly  less  remarkable  than  these,  and  in 
some  cases  still  more  intimately  bound 
up  in  the  Queen’s  private  life,  took  the 
place  of  the  older  ladies.  Lady  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  whose  musical  talents  were 


a  ceaseless  source  of  delight  to  the 
Queen,  formed  a  link  between  the  older 
generation  and  those  who,  like  Lady 
Ely,  with  her  tireless  devotion,  and 
Lady  Churchill,  whose  life  closed  but 
a  few  days  before  that  of  her  Royal 
mistress,  succeeded  them  in  their  du¬ 
ties  and  their  privileges.  Although  tiie 
gentlemen  in  waiting  did  not  occupy  so 
much  of  her  time,  there  were  several, 
such  as  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  de  Roos,  Lord  Hertford,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Hardinge,  who  were  counted 
among  the  Queen’s  real  friends  for 
life. 

The  maids  of  honor  were  never  reck¬ 
oned  in  court  esteem  as  quite 
so  high  in  consideration  as  the 
ladies-in-waiting.  Some  among  them, 
however,  as  particularly  Miss  Phipps, 
continued  to  serve  the  Queen  as 
secretaries  to  the  end;  and  two. 
Lady  Biddulph  and  Lady  Ponsonby,  as 
wives  of  the  successive  keepers  of  the 
privy  purse,  shared  with  their  hus¬ 
bands  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Queen  wherever  she  went.  None  of 
these  whom  we  have  mentioned  could 
be  called  dull  or  commonplace  women. 
Each  had  some  peculiar  strength  or 
charm  of  temperament;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  each  would  exercise 
some  direct  influence  upon  the  Queen’s 
character.  But  it  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  can  be  said  to  have 
done  so.  Queen  Victoria  was  curiously 
Independent  of  her  attendant  ladies. 
She  valued  them,  she  appreciated  their 
qualities,  she  leaned  on  their  devotion; 
but  she  was  never  under  their  influ¬ 
ence.  She  accepted  their  services  in  a 
dispassionate,  professional  way,  and 
she  ever,  by  preserving  a  quiet  tone  of 
decorum,  checked  any  exaggerated  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  affection  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  was  threatened. 

The  Queen,  full  of  warmth  and  liu- 
man  tenderness  as  she  was,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  all  her  life  by  persons  deeply 
devoted  to  her,  to  whom  she  was  deep- 
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ly  attached,  was  singularly  without 
what  could  truly  be  called  friends.  The 
atmosphere  of  her  life  was  too  much 
charged  with  formality  to  allow  of 
what  could  deserve  the  name  of  a  deep 
personal  friendship  between  herself 
and  any  of  her  subjects.  No  one,  it 
was  made  apparent,  was  ever  quite 
necessary  to  her;  the  Indispensable  per¬ 
son  did  not  exist.  Lady  Canning  used 
to  warn  enthusiastic  novices  of  the 
danger  of  cultivating  any  illusion  on 
this  point.  She  would  say,  “You  will 
be  delighted  with  your  waiting  at  Bal¬ 
moral  or  at  Osborne.  You  will  see  the 
Queen  intimately,  riding,  dancing, 
playing,  dining.  You  will  think  she 
cannot  get  on  without  you,  and  then 
you  will  come  back  one  day  to  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  somebody  else  will  take  your 
place,  and  you  will  have  become— a 
number  on  the  list.”  Undoubtedly,  in 
her  ripe  wisdom,  the  Queen  encouraged 
this. 

She  desired  above  all  things  to 
keep  the  society  immediately  around 
her  person  on  a  serene  and  even  foot¬ 
ing.  There  must  not  be  the  least  ap¬ 
proach  to  favoritism;  and  she  would 
check  herself  first  of  all  if  she  discov¬ 
ered  a  tendency  in  her  own  manner 
to  encourage  one  person  at  the  expense 
of  another.  •  But,  in  truth,  her  en¬ 
grained  professional  habit  made  her 
free  of  all  her  ladies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history  that 
in  1839  the  Queen  waged  a  determined 
battle  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  appointment  of  her  bed¬ 
chamber  women.  He  offered  his  ’•esig- 
nation,  and  she  accepted  it  without  the 
least  compunction.  It  is  not  so  well 
known  that  she  failed  in  her  second 
and  parallel  controversy,  about  her 
private  secretary.  No  Government 
would  hear  of  creating  any  such  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  post  continued  to 
be  oflBclally  unrecognized  until  the  very 
close  of  her  reign.  It  was  none  the  less 
powerful,  however,  for  being  unofllcial. 


In  Baron  Stockmar’s  letters  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  he  acutely  points  out  how  the 
Prince  may  best  serve  the  Queen,  by 
acting  as  her  private  secretary.  He 
tried  to  do  this,  with  the  help  of  G.  E. 
Anson;  of  course  the  result  was  tliat 
the  unseen  man  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  habits,  became  the  moving 
spirit.  It  continued  to  be  so  after  the 
Prince’s  death.  If  any  one  doubts  tills, 
let  him  turn  to  the  Queen’s  letter  on 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  in  the  “Life  of  Archbishop 
Talt”  Can  any  one  fall  to  detect,  in 
the  liberal  accent  with  which  the 
Queen  deprecates  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  that  there  is  more  of  General 
Grey  in  this  letter  than  the  mere  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  draft? 

It  came  about  in  this  way,  unofficial¬ 
ly,  and  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
the  Queen  gradually  found  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  little  staff  of 
confidential  officers.  These  con¬ 
sisted  originally  of  General  Grey, 
and  then  of  General  Ponsonby, 
as  private  secretary,  with  Sir  Charles 
Phipps  originally,  and  then  Sir  Thomas 
Biddulph,  as  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse.  Eventually  there  was  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Sir  Henry  Pon¬ 
sonby  combined  the  two  offices  with 
the  aid  of  two  assistants.  Still  later, 
there  was  a  return  to  the  original  ar¬ 
rangement;  and  Sir  Arthur  Bigge  was 
private  secretary,  and  Sir  Fleetwood 
Edwards  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  to 
the  end.  This  staff,  never  officially  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  fulness  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  had  to  exercise  the  most  com¬ 
plete  self-effacement,  and  became.  In 
effect,  an  expansion  of  the  Queen’s  per¬ 
sonal  power  in  action.  The  watchword 
of  the  lives  of  her  private  secretaries 
was  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  Queen. 
The  secret  of  the  power  they  exercised 
was  faithfully  kept  from  the  public, 
and  will  always  be  kept.  These  men 
gave  their  lives  to  her  service,  without 
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demur  or  reserve,  and  it  is  as  mncb 
to  lier  honor  as  it  is  to  theirs  that  she 
inspired  such  complete  devotion  in  men 
of  such  remarkable  gifts. 

The  duties  of  the  private  secretaries 
included  not  merely  communication  on 
the  Queen’s  behalf  with  the  principal 
departments  of  the  Government,  but 
the  reading  through  of  all  the  despatch¬ 
es,  and  the  digestion  for  the  Queen’s 
use  of  all  documents— the  keeping 
watch,  in  short,  upon  everything  of 
public  importance  which  went  on  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  the  schedul¬ 
ing  it  so  as  to  save  the  Queen’s  time  as 
much  as  possible  when  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  form  a  decision. 
Not  till  many  years  have  passed  by 
will  the  real  work  of  the  private  secre¬ 
taries  be  fully  known,  but  history  is 
sure  to  confirm  the  verdict  that,  what¬ 
ever  their  duties  may  ultimately  prove 
to  have  been,  they  carried  them  out 
with  complete  self-effacement. 

In  this  delicate  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  Queen’s  constant  wish 
that  the  private  secretaries  should  nev¬ 
er  allow  their  own  political  feelings  to 
be  discoverable.  They  had  to  consent 
to  belong  to  no  particular  party,  to  suf¬ 
fer,  in  fact,  political  disfranchisement. 
This,  with  the  utmost  sagacity,  they 
always  contrived  to  do;  and  ministers 
of  every  complexion  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  impartiality  of  the  private 
secretaries.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  to 
a  political  friend,  “I  believe  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Ponsonby  used  to  be  a  Whig,  but 
whatever  bis  politics  may  once  have 
heen,  I  can  only  say  that  I  could  not 
wish  my  case  stated  to  the  Queen  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  private  secretary  does  It. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  gainer  by  his  Whlg- 
gisbness,  as  it  makes  him  more  scrupu¬ 
lously  on  his  guard  to  be  always  ab¬ 
solutely  fair  and  lucid.”  The  tributes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  less  explicit. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  private 
secretaries,  who  came  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  Her  Majesty  than  any  other 


persons,  that  they  never  forgot  to  ef¬ 
face  their  own  views  and  wishes  in  her 
sovereign  will.  She  exercised  that  will 
with  complete  Independence;  and,  from 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  on¬ 
wards,  if  she  ever  found  any  of  h«:r 
gentlemen  issuing  an  order  without  her 
cognizance,  she  did  not  fail  to  make 
her  displeasure  felt. 

Throughout  periods  of  crisis  nothing 
could  equal  the  firmness  with  which 
the  Queen  supported  the  decisions  of 
her  ministers.  This  was  peculiarly  the 
case  during  the  South  African  War, 
when  her  loyalty  to  the  Government 
never  flagged  for  a  moment.  That  she 
regretted  that  she  had  not  seen  the  end 
of  the  war  was  true,  but  that  she 
wished  it  to  be  prematurely  stopped, 
or  stopped  by  weak  concessions,  is  jib- 
solutely  untrue.  A  story  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  by  some  Interested  persons 
to  the  effect  that,  in  her  last  words  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  she  ordered  him 
to  “stop  the  war.”  This  is  a  sacrileg¬ 
ious  falsehood  to  which  it  is  proper 
that  the  most  direct  denial  should  be 
given.  Such  inventions  do  real  mis¬ 
chief,  and  distort  the  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  character.  Having 
decided,  as  head  of  the  Army,  that  war 
with  a  foreign  nation  was  necessary, 
the  Queen  never  drew  back.  She  had 
a  soldierly  feeling  which  supported  her 
throughout,  and  weak  remorse  was 
never  one  of  her  failings.  The  kindly 
and  humane  expressions  which  she 
used  in  individual  cases  could  only  by 
wilful  violence  be  distorted  into  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disloyal  opposition  to  her 
ministers  in  regard  to  a  national  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  import. 

At  the  same  time  the  Queen  was  less 
ready  to  yield  to  ministerial  dictation 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  She  did 
not  admit  it  at  the  time,  but  she  al¬ 
lowed  it  afterwards  to  be  felt,  that  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle,  she  would  not  yield 
without  a  struggle.  Of  her  relations 
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with  various  Goveruments  much  has 
come  to  light  which  it  would  be  otiose 
to  repeat  here.  Less  is  knowu  of  her  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Lord  Clarendon,  whom 
she  liked,  although  she  was  a  little  in¬ 
timidated  by  his  sarcasm  and  liis 
bright,  free  speech.  She  had  a  certain 
nuance  of  dislike  in  her  relations  with 
Lord  Palmerston;  she  thought  him  a 
rout,  and  his  Jauntiness  was  not  to  her. 
taste.  The  rebuff  she  once  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him,  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  matter  of  history. 
Lord  Granville  was  excessively 
fortunate  in  all  his  dealings  with 
the  Queen.  A  finished  actor  and  a  fin¬ 
ished  man  of  the  world,  he  contrived 
in  all  conditions  to  maintain  exactly 
the  correct  tone.  The  remarkable  gifts 
of  this  astute  statesman  never  ap¬ 
peared  to  such  brilliant  advantage  as 
during  bis  Interviews  with  the  Queen, 
whom  he  exhilarated  with  his  gaiety 
and  sprightly  wit  Of  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  she  said  amusingly  that  he  would 
be  better  company  if  be  had  a  third 
subject;  for  he  was  interested  in  noth¬ 
ing  except  the  Constitution  of  1688  and 
—himself.  She  esteemed  Lord  Derby, 
but  she  considered  him  a  little  boister¬ 
ous.  On  Lord  Aberdeen  she  placed  a 
deep  reliance;  he  was  easy  and  explan¬ 
atory  in  bis  ofl9cial  dealings  with  her; 
and  in  his  somewhat  grim  fashion  be 
always  tried  to  make  his  interviews 
pleasant  to  her.  For  Lord  Grey  (then 
Lord  Howlck)  she  had  an  indulgent  ap¬ 
preciation,  although  she  once  described 
him  as  “the  only  person  who  ever  fiatly 
contradicted  me  at  my  own  table.” 

None  of  these  statesmen,  however, 
approached  the  remarkable  ascendency 
which  Disraeli  exercised  over  the 
Queen.  No  one,  it  is  certain,  ever 
amused  her  so  much  as  he  did.  After 
she  bad  overcome  the  first  instinctive 
apprehension  of  his  eccentricity,  she 
subsided  into  a  rare  confidence  in  his 
Judgment.  She  grew  to  believe  that  on 
almost  all  subjects  he  knew  best.  With 


his  insinuating  graces,  his  iron  hand 
under  the  velvet  glove,  his  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  court  etiquette,  Disraeli  was 
almost  the  exact  opposite  of  Lord 
Granville;  but  from  him  the  Queen 
bore  what  she  certainly  would  have  re¬ 
sented  from  almost  any  one  else.  He 
was  never  in  the  least  shy;  he  did  not 
trouble  to  insinuate;  be  said  what  he 
meant  in  terms  the  most  surprising, 
the  most  unconventional;  and  the 
Queen  thought  that  she  had  never  in 
her  life  seen  so  amusing  a  person.  He 
gratified  her  by  bis  bold  assumptions 
of  her  knowledge,  she  excused  his 
fiorid  adulation  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  “oriratal,”  and  she  was  pleased 
with  the  audacious  way  in  which  he 
broke  through  the  ice  that  surrounded 
her.  He  would  ask  across  the  dinner- 
table,  “Madam,  did  Lord  Melbourne 
ever  tell  your  Majesty  that  .vou  were 
not  to  do”  this  or  that?  and  the  Queen 
would  take  it  as  the  best  of  Jokes. 
Those  who  were  present  at  dinner 
when  Disraeli  suddenly  proposed  the 
Queen’s  health  as  Empress  of  India, 
with  a  little  speech  as  flowery  as  the 
oration  of  a  maharajah,  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  pretty  smiling  bow,  half  a 
curtsey,  which  the  Queen  made  him 
as  he  sat  down.  She  loved  the 
East  with  all  its  pageantry  and  all  its 
trappings,  and  she  accepted  Disraeli 
as  a  picturesque  image  of  it.  It  is  still 
remembered  how  much  more  she  used 
to  smile  in  conversation  with  him  tuan 
with  any  other  of  her  ministers. 

That  the  Queen  preferred  Scotland 
to  any  other  country  is  well  known. 
In  the  sincere  and  artless  “Journals,” 
extracts  from  which  she  was  Induced 
to  publish,  this  delight  in  the  High¬ 
lands  glows  on  every  page.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  remarked  by  those  around  her 
that  her  spirits  steadily  rose  as  the 
time  approached  for  her  Journey  to 
Balmoral,  and  that  when  she  actually 
started  she  was  as  eager  as  a  child  on 
a  holiday.  The  total  absence  of  re- 
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straint,  and  the  comparative  removal 
of  responsibility,  acted  most  pleas¬ 
antly  on  her  spirits,  and  to  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  serve  her  she  was  never 
perhaps  so  completely  charming,  so 
easy  to  satisfy,  so  warmly  genial,  as 
when  she  was  driving  and  sketching 
and  drinking  tea  on  the  remote  Aber¬ 
deenshire  moors.  In  Scotland,  too,  she 
even  laid  aside  something  of  her  de¬ 
cisiveness.  She  would  indulge,  in  little 
things,  in  the  luxury  of  not  quite  know¬ 
ing  her  own  mind,  and  was  even  in 
some  matters  under  the  domination  of 
favorite  and  trusted  domestics.  She 
had  the  peculiarity  of  never  being 
sure  which  road  it  was  best  to  take,  or 
what  garment  to  wear,  and  her  drives 
l»ecame,  on  this  account,  prolonged 
agonies  of  indecision. 

Bound  up  with  this  love  of  the  High¬ 
lands  was  the  Queen’s  romantic  pas¬ 
sion  for  her  Stuart  ancestors,  mainly 
seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  It  became 
difficult  to  decide  whether  she  liked 
Aberdeenshire  because  it  reminded  her 
of  the  tartan  heroes,  or  whether  much 
w'andering  over  the  braes  brought  the 
lives  of  the  Jacobites  home  to  her.  One 
of  the  Queen’s  strongest  traits  was 
her  partiality  for  the  Stuarts;  she 
forgave  them  all  their  faults.  She 
used  to  say,  “I  am  far  more  proud  of 
my  Stuart  than  of  my  Hanoverian  an¬ 
cestors;”  and  of  the  latter,  indeed,  she 
very  seldom  spoke.  She  once  reproved 
one  of  her  gentlemen  rather  sharply 
for  condoning  the  acts  of  the  Butcher. 
She  drew  herself  up  and  remarked,  “I 
do  not  like  to  hear  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  praised;  he  was  a  shocking 
man,”  not  wholly  on  account 
of  his  action  after  Culloden,  but  also 
because  of  her  fondness  for  the  roman¬ 
tic  prince,  whom  she  would  never  allow 
any  one  in  her  presence  to  style  the 
Pretender.  She  cultivated  a  deep  and 
almost  superstitious  admiration  for 
Charles  I,  who  was  never  anything  less 


than  “the  Royal  Martyr”  in  her  eyes. 
All  the  objects  w’hlch  had  belonged  to 
that  family,  which  she  could  gather 
together,  she  preserved  with  the  great¬ 
est  veneration;  and  it  is  recalled  that 
when  she  visited  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
burnham’s  collection  of  Stuart  relics, 
the  Queen  was  quite  overcome  with 
emotion.  No  disparaging  remarks  were 
ever  permitted  in  her  presence,  even 
with  regard  to  James  II.  It  is  very 
amusing  that  she  never  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  admit  that  the  success 
of  either  Pretender  w’ould  have  been 
fatal  to  herself.  If  some  stickler  for 
historical  accuracy  suggested  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  situation,  the  Queen  would 
say:  “The  Stuarts  pretenders?  Because 
of  me?  There  is  no  question  of  me.  You 
can’t  argue  about  that.  But  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  of  them."  She  adored  Mary  Stuart 
and  had  a  proportionate  dislike  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Dean  Stanley  used  to 
say  that  this  last  prejudice  was  unjust, 
because  she  was  herself  so  very  much 
like  that  sovereign  in  character.  “When 
she  faces  you  down  with  her  ‘It  must 
be,’  ”  he  declared,  “I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  Victoria  or  Elizabeth  who 
is  speaking!” 

The  Queen  greatly  enjoyed  her  visits 
to  foreign  countries,  and  particularly 
those  to  Italy.  When  she  stayed  In 
Florence  she  was  eager  to  see  every 
beautiful  comer  of  the  city,  and  to 
visit  all  the  interesting  churches.  The 
difficulty  which  attended  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  miraculous  picture  in  the 
Annunziata  added  a  peculiar  zest  to 
the  permission  which  she  ultimately  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Queen  was  indirectly,  but 
not  the  less  deeply,  influenced  by  lae 
beauty  and  antiquity  of  her  surround¬ 
ings  in  Italy.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
music  that  she  loved  best.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  romance  of  art  to  her.  She 
was  extraordinarily  interested  in  the 
system  of  the  Miseflcordia,  and  quite 
put  out  by  the  success  of  her  ladies- 
and  gentlemen-in-waiting,  who  brought 
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back  news  of  having  met  the  proces¬ 
sions  on  their  merciful  errand.  At  last 
by  dint  of  driving  about  and  loitering 
in  likely  places,  the  long-wished-for 
meeting  was  effected.  The  Queen  has¬ 
tened  home  to  report  her  good  fortune 
to  her  ladies:  “And  the  poor  man  was 
really  dead,’*  she  exulted,  “not  merely 
wounded  like  yours!”  She  had  tender 
scruples  as  to  whether  she  ought  to  be 
drawn  about  the  churches  in  her  Bath 
chair;  “I  should  hate  them  to  think  I 
was  irreverent,”  she  said.  She  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  her  choice  of  fresh  views 
to  rest  before  and  admire,  when  she 
camped  out  for  tea  in  Italy  or  France. 
In  old  days,  as  in  the  Highlands,  she 
would  sketch  during  these  expeditions; 
but  of  late  she  had  not  attempted  this. 

The  Queen  had  a  great  affection  for 
the  Italian  language,  and  spoke  it 
easily,  though  not  as  she  spoke  French. 
She  gave  herself  quaint  practice  in  this 
accomplishment.  Never  did  an  organ- 
grinder  make  his  appearance  near  Os¬ 
borne  but,  if  the  carriage  met  him,  it 
had  to  be  stopped,  while  the  Queen 
conversed  in  Italian  with  the 
grinning  musician,  and  enquired 
after  the  health  of  his  mon¬ 
key.  She  liked  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  language,  even  in  its  least  clas¬ 
sic  form,  and  ^Neapolitan  singers  m  the 
street  were  quite  irresistible  to  her. 
Something  about  the  whole  character 
of  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races  was  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  her;  she  felt  at  home  with 
their  turns  of  temperament.  She  de¬ 
sired,  almost  passionately,  to  be  loved 
by  the  Irish,  and  when  she  went  to 
Dublin  in  1899  she  believed  that  they 
did  love  her.  She  felt  the  stimulus  of 
success  in  pleasing,  but  she  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  work  required  of  her 
was  twice  as  great  as  it  had  been  on 
her  earlier  visit.  She  did  her  very  best 
to  win  the  affection  of  the  Irish,  but 
the  effort  fatigued  her  much.  She  was 
carried  through  it  all  by  her  enjoyment 
of  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the  crowd.  She 
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kept  on  saying,  “How  I  delight  in  the 
Irish!” 

In  closing  this  brief  study  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  personalities  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  few  words 
must  not  be  omitted  dealing  with  the 
Queen’s  attitude  towards  her  own  re¬ 
gal  position.  No  one  ever  accepted 
her  fate  with  a  graver  or  more  com¬ 
plete  conviction.  It  is  possible  that  if 
her  signature  had  been  required  to  a 
declaration,  on  paper,  of  her  belief  in 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  she  would 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  refuse  to 
sign;  but  in  her  own  heart  she  never 
questioned  that  she  was  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  called  by  the  most  solemn 
warrant  to  rule  a  great  nation  in  the 
fear  of  God.  She  was  fond  of  the  word 
“loyalty,”  but  she  used  it  in  a  sense 
less  lax  than  that  which  it  bears  in 
the  idle  parlance  of  the  day.  When 
the  Queen  spoke  of  her  subjects  as 
“loyal,”  she  meant  it  in  the  medlmval 
sense.  The  relation  was  not  In  her 
eyes,  voluntary  or  sentimental,  but  im¬ 
perative.  If  she  had  been  a  wicked  or 
a  foolish  woman,  it  would  have  been 
very  sad;  but  the  duty  of  obedience 
would,  in  her  idea,  have  been  the  same. 
Subjects  must  be  “loyal;”  if  they  loved 
their  sovereign,  so  much  the  better  for 
them  and  for  her,  but  affection  was  not 
essential.  In  her  phraseology  this  con¬ 
stantly  peeped  out— “I,  the  Queen.” 
“my  people,”  “my  soldiers.”  She  re¬ 
garded  herself  professionally,  as  the 
pivot  round  which  the  whole  machine 
of  state  revolves.  This  sense,  this  per¬ 
haps  even  chimerical  conviction  of  her 
own  Indispensability,  greatly  helped  to 
keep  her  on  her  lofty  plane  of  daily, 
untiring  duty.  And  gradually  she  hyp¬ 
notized  the  public  imagination,  so  that 
at  last,  in  defiance  of  the  theories  of 
historic  philosophers,  the  nation  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Queen’s  view  of  her  own 
functions,  and  tacitly  concluded  with 
her  that  she  ruled,  a  consecrated  mon¬ 
arch,  by  Right  Divine. 
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DIES 

In  the  lives  of  most  men  there  has 
been  a  week  at  the  memory  of  which 
ever  afterwards  a  dark  cloud  comes 
down  and  makes  a  possibly  sunny 
world  momentarily  a  place  of  gloom. 
It  may  have  been  a  week  of  Injury  or 
of  crime,  of  loss  of  wife,  children  or 
fortune;  perhaps  of  that  silent  wrest¬ 
ling  with  spiritual  forces  which  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  mysterious  vis¬ 
itants  of  men  in  a  state  of  education, 
wherein  Increasing  knowledge  battles 
eternally  with  increasing  doubt  and 
distrust  of  knowledge.  Every  man  has 
had  this  black  week  in  his  life— a  week 
of  despair  and  the  sick  horror  of  de¬ 
feat,  of  which  as  I  say,  even  the  rem¬ 
iniscence  can  put  out  the  sun.  and  keep 
one  staring  dully  back  into  the  desper¬ 
ate  past  until  the  fit  is  gone.  And  what 
a  man  experiences  an  army  experien¬ 
ces;  not  as  an  agglomeration  of  men — 
for  to  each  homunculus  of  that  mighty 
homo,  an  army,  his  own  private  hap¬ 
penings  appear  to  bulk  larger  than  the 
vast  ones  he  shares  in— but  as  a  soul 
in  itself  compact  of  thousands  of  souls, 
all  utterly  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  entity  in  which  they  are  lost  and 
whelmed.  Much  has  been  written  of 
the  unanimity  of  mobs  in  the  street. 
It  is  as  inferior  to  that  of  an  army 
as  disorder  is  to  discipline,  and  is  only 
better  known  because  men  sit  in  win¬ 
dow-seats,  pencil  in  hand,  and  quiz  a 
mob  wherever  collected,  whereas  an 
army  in  action  is  far  from  window- 
seats,  and  Its  professional  analysts,  if 
it  numbers  any,  are  commonly  too  busy 
and  absorbed  to  ply  their  curious  trade. 
But  in  reality  every  man  in  the  fight¬ 
ing-line  is  a  moral  sympiesometer  In 
himaelf  if  he  only  knew  it.  What  he 
feels  when  the  first  shell  bursts  at 
dawn  the  whole  army  is  feeling;  the 
same  at  high  noon,  with  its  roar  of 
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battle  and  its  heat;  tlie  same  when  the 
firing  dies  with,  the  dying  light  in  the 
evening,  and  friend  and  foe  sink  down 
wliere  they  have  ci’ouched  all  day,  too 
weary  even  to  hate  any  more.  All  this 
sounds  very  unlikely  and  grotesque, 
but  w’e  assure  the  unbattled  reader 
that  it  is  true.  The  emotions  that  speed 
along  a  fighting-line  come  sometimes 
almost  as  a  shock  to  oneself,  they  are 
so  resistless,  often  so  inexplicable  and 
disconnected  with  the  actual  events  in 
progress.  But  they  come  all  the  same, 
and  come  to  all  at  once,  and  a  moment 
of  joy,  a  week  of  gloom,  to  one,  is  joy 
or  gloom  to  all. 

Tlie  general  who  can  create  this  joy 
or  dissipate  the  gloom  has  nothing  to 
learn  in  his  profession.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  “leader  of  men,”  and  is 
a  thing  apart  from  strategical  skill,  or 
even  personal  popularity.  It  requires 
a  strength  amounting  to  genius  to 
breast  a  great  wind  of  emotion  which 
seems  to  blow  whither  it  listeth,  so  sud¬ 
den  and  sometimes  illogical  is  its  direc¬ 
tion.  The  majority  are  content  to  be 
borne  along  by  It,  which  Is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  there  are  more  infe¬ 
rior  or  mediocre  generals  than  good  ones 
—a  fact  which  might  not  be  considered 
remarkable  had  not  this  war  clearly 
proved  that,  amongst  its  junior  com¬ 
missioned  ranks,  the  British  army  is. 
judged  by  this  standard,  blessed  with 
more  good  oflicers  than  bad  ones. 

The  army  of  Natal,  surely  the  most 
eager  and  purposeful  army  which  ever 
took  the  field,  had,  in  accordance  with 
the  aforementioned  law,  its  black  week 
in  its  short  but  eventful  life.  It  had, 
as  all  the  world  is  aware,  very  many 
dark  weeks  of  suspense,  danger  and 
defeat;  but  one  especially,  I  think,  over 
which  the  gloom  brooded  unrelieved 
from  Saturday  to  Saturday,  when  even 
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temporary  triumph  seemed  to  give  no 
promise  of  victory,  and  defeat  Itself 
was  silently  accepted  as  the  inevitable 
thing.  I  refer  to  the  battle  of  Spion 
Kop,  which  did  not  at  all,  as  many 
seem  to  suppose,  begin  and  end  with 
the  catastrophe  upon  the  kop  itself. 
The  actual  fighting,  the  “rush  and  hold 
on”  which  distinguishes  a  battle  from 
an  engagement,  began  on  Saturday, 
January  20,  and  ended  when  our  troops 
dragged  their  exhausted  limbs  back 
over  the  Tugela  pontoon  again  in  the 
dawn  of  Saturday,  January  27.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  dates  the  fighting  was 
uninterrupted  and  dogged,  and  it  is  of 
these  seven  days  of  strain,  with  the 
thousands  charging,  firing,  dying  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  that  one 
who  was  present  will  think  when  he 
lienrs  the  battle  of  Spion  Kop  men¬ 
tioned  in  after-days. 

I  pass  over  the  various  stages  of  the 
approach  of  Bailer’s  army  to  the  battle¬ 
ground.  They  seem,  even  at  this  short 
interval  of  time,  a  mere  confusion  of 
night-marches,  casual  bivouacs  and 
hasty  snatches  of  sleep,  with  rumor 
more  abundant  than  rations,  and  rain 
abundant  enough.  Then  the  pontoon- 
ing  of  the  ever-present  Tugela,  an  ill- 
managed  crossing— troops  and  baggage, 
baggage  and  troops— a  watchful  day  on 
a  ridge  opposite  Fairview  Farm,  with 
nothing  to  watch  but  a  gallant  little 
figure  storming  Sugar-Loaf  Hill  all 
alone,*  and  holding  up  his  hat  on  the 
top  as  a  sign  of  victory  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  army.  Then  a  chaotic  bivouac 
by  Venter’s  Spruit,  when  a  division 
might  have  been  the  prey  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  well-educated  company,  had 
the  Boer  army  possessed  one;  men, 
horses,  oxen  in  one  huge  muddle  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bowl.  Thus  two  days  of 
idleness,  whilst  across  the  valley  the 
Boers  were  digging  for  dear  life,  their 

*  Thli  brave  man,  a  trooper  of  the  Sontb  Afri¬ 
can  Ll^ht  Hone,  was  killed  next  day  by  a  shell 


laboring  figures  showing  up  plainly  on 
the  sky-line  in  the  sight  of  wondering 
British  private  and  wonderful  British 
general.  Then,  when  Boers  were 
ready  and  Britons  already  disconcerted 
and  distrustful— the  battle. 

John  Martin,  a  genius  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten,  except  amongst  dealers  and 
dilettanti,  is  the  only  artist  I  know  of 
who  could  have  done  justice  to  the 
mise  en  seine.  On  the  left  a  rank  of 
tremendous  spurs,  stretching  out  like 
huge  gnarled  talons  into  a  fertile  yel¬ 
low  valley,  like  a  miser’s  hand  towards 
a  heap  of  gold.  Between  the  spurs,  of 
w’hich  the  left  one  is  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,  profound  re¬ 
cesses  and  gorges,  deep  and  dark  as 
Tophet,  with  never  a  tree  or  bush  to 
relieve  them;  at  the  head  o^"  each  gorge 
the  bluff  face  of  the  main  feature, 
which  stretches  away  towards  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position  more  or  less  level.  There 
are  four  of  these  spurs  and  three  in¬ 
tervening  gorges,  and  on  the  right  of 
them  the  ground  runs  sharply  away 
back  from  their  alignment  into  the 
Boer  position  itself,  curving  back  again 
some  2,000  yards  further  on.  In  the 
crescent  thus  formed  lies  “Three-Tree 
Hill,”  and  in  prolongation  of  its  farther 
bom  Spion  Kop  itself,  a  long,  narrow- 
topped  hog-backed  mountain,  the  thumb 
of  the  vast  splayed-out  hand.  Beyond 
Spion  Kop  a  spacious  amphitheatre  of 
level  hills,  destined  to  witness  the  next 
act  in  the  drama,  of  which  the  fatal  kop 
is  the  left,  and  Doornkloof  the  right, 
with  little  Yaal  Krantz  like  a  mere  ant- 
heap  in  the  centre,  all  innocent  of  its 
coming  fame  as  the  most  shell-stricken 
kopje  in  South  Africa.  I  briefiy  men¬ 
tion  this  amphitheatre  because,  though 
it  has  little  to  do  with  the  coming 
struggle,  a  portion  of  the  overflow  of 
the  great  combat  found  its  way  into  it, 
and  a  battalion  of  General  Lyttelton’s 

on  Uie  very  scene  of  his  daring.  I  regret  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  and  out  bis  name. 
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brigade  at  Potgeiter’s  Drift  had  to  be 
sent  forward  to  suffer  in  the  final 
crash. 

About  3  P.M,  on  Saturday,  January 
28,  the  Lancashire  and  Irish  brigades, 
under  General  Hart,  rushed  the  two 
riglit  gorges,  with  a  dash  that  was 
positively  startling  in  its  unexpected¬ 
ness.  The  artiiiery  preparation  was  a 
mere  form.  There  was  a  hasty  bang, 

I  :ing,  bang,  from  the  artillery  position 
eu  Three-Tree  Hill,  a  terrified  crackle 
of  musketry  from  the  occupants  of  the 
re-entrant,  and  up  from  the  shadows 
burst  the  Irish  and  North-Countrymen 
with  a  typhoon  of  yells,  and  a  momen¬ 
tum  that  nothing  but  death  could  stop. 
But  death  was  there;  a  tremendous  fire 
broke  out  from  the  ridge  behind,  ns 
tlie  cheering  soldiers  flowed  over  the 
level  above  the  re-entrants.  The  fore¬ 
most  men  fell  in  heaps,  and  the  rear¬ 
most  were  stopped,  as  all  should  have 
been  stopped,  at  the  crest-line.  “Thus 
far,  and  no  farther,”  sang  the  Mausers. 
“Farther  back  still,”  bellowed  the 
French  guns,  as  they  tried  to  whisk  the 
men  off  their  precarious  crest-line  with 
well-aimed  shrapnel.  But  the  batteries 
on  Three-Tree  Hill,  six  field  and  two 
liowitzer,  have  something  to  say  to  that, 
and  the  ground  in  front  of  Hart  soon 
becomes  a  whirlwind  of  dust  as  the 
shrapnel  beats  upon  it  The  grass  is 
set  on  fire  and  burns  furiously,  and  nil 
over  the  battlefield,  as  if  sent  by  the 
telegraph-wire,  runs  the  dreadful  news 
that  twenty  wounded  Boers  are  being 
immolated  amongst  the  flames.  O  Bel- 
lona!  what  were  the  ancients  about 
when  they  dubbed  you  goddess?  Or 
have  such  devilries  only  come  witli  en¬ 
lightened  warfare?  But  the  crest-line 
is  ours,  and  our  men  cling  to  it  all 
night  whilst  the  Cre  in  front  of  them 
burns  fiercely,  and  we  of  the  reserve 
brigade  lie  chilly  out  on  picket  behind 
the  newly  won  position,  watching  the 
red  glow  in  the  sky,  and  wondering 
who  has  been  killed  and  what  the  mor¬ 


row  will  bring  forth.  Up  on  the  hill¬ 
side  all  is  comparatively  quiet;  only 
an  occasional  flare  of  musketry  shows 
how  many  pairs  of  eyes  and  ears  are 
straining  through  the  darkness  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  slightest  movement,  ail 
alert  even  at  tlie  rustling  of  the  grass- 
tufts  in  the  fitful  night  wind.  It  is  a 
life-time,  that  clinging  to  a  position 
w'on  at  nightfall  throughout  the  night. 
The  intensity  of  years  is  crowded  into 
the  sleepless  hours,  when  men  can  al¬ 
most  feel  the  thousands  of  hostile  eyes 
staring  towards  them,  perhaps  along 
rifle-barrels,  or  through  the  stalks  of 
the  long  grass,  nervously  peering  to 
stem  a  rush,  or  stealthily  measuring 
whether  the  distance  is  short  enough  to 
make  one.  But  there  was  no  move¬ 
ment  on  either  side,  though  the  only 
sleepers  were  the  British  dead,  which 
lay  like  seaweed  marking  the  high  tide¬ 
line  of  Hart’s  onset,  and  the  poor 
charred  corpses  of  the  Boers  lying  hid¬ 
eously  on  the  burnt  black  grass. 

The  dawn  of  Sunday,  January  21, 
was  greeted  with  crash  after  crash  of 
volleys  from  the  hill-crest.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  thing,  but  in  battles  which  extend 
over  days  there  is  often  a  kind  of  hesi¬ 
tation  as  to  which  side  is  to  say  “Good 
morning”  to  the  other  first  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  day,  even  though  the  situation 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  both.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  line  of  sangars  juits 
its  hands,  so  to  speak,  funnel-wise  to 
its  mouth  and  bluntly  yells  it  to  its 
enemy;  more  often  than  not  the  day’s 
work  is  begun  by  an  apologetic  drop¬ 
ping  shot  or  two  at  long  intervals,  and 
it  is  commonly  well  on  into  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  “potting”  swells  into  the 
rattle  and  roll  which  tells  that  men 
are  hard  at  It  “with  their  coats  off.” 
But  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  about 
this  Sunday  morning.  Tnere  is  nothing 
apologetic  or  doubtful  about  General 
Hart  to  start  with,  gallant  fiery  Irish¬ 
man,  too  hot  with  the  igni»  $acer  of 
fighting  to  see  anything  ridiculous  in  a 
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sword  angrily  brandished  at  an  enemy 
a  thousand  yards  away.  Soldiers  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  a  man  like  this  do  not 
tire  dropping  shots,  the  rifles  blaze  and 
bellow  and  volley  as  soon  as  there  is 
light  enough  to  charge  the  magazines, 
their  owners  ready  to  speed  after  that 
waving  sword,  forgetting  that  it  is  as 
much  an  anachronism  as  the  dare-devil 
recklessness  of  its  owner,  careless 
whether  it  waves  to  Ladysmith  or  to 
Gehenna.  How  the  volleys  peal  amongst 
the  gorges  and  caverns,  as  the  reserve 
brigade  (General  Hildyard’s)  streams 
forward  to  take  the  left  re-entrant  of 
the  three— three  battalions  in  front,  the 
fourth  (the  writer’s)  crowded  out  for 
the  present,  and  held  in  support  under 
a  flat-topped  kopje  on  this  side  of  the 
valley.  Over  the  yellow  plain  roll  the 
lines  of  men,  a  shell  or  two  singing 
over  them  and  falling  at  random,  with 
the  well-known  earthy  thump  and  sul¬ 
phurous  splutter;  they  reach  the  base 
of  the  mighty  ramparts,  are  lost  for  a 
time  in  the  deep  recesses  between  the 
bastion-hills,  and  reappear  on  the  sum¬ 
mit.  There  is  a  scuffle,  a  blast  of  mus¬ 
ketry  like  the  sound  of  rending  calico, 
and  the  ridge,  the  bax’bican  of  the  main 
work  behind,  is  British  property. 

Why  Hart  and  Hildyard  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  win  these  outworks  so  easily 
is  not,  I  think,  so  much  of  a  mystery 
as  it  is  made  out  to  be.  The  Boer  main 
position,  an  immensely  strong  one,  lay 
along  higher  ground  about  1,200  yards 
in  rear  of  the  summits  of  the  spurs  and 
gorges  I  have  described,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  nearly  flat  plateau,  ex¬ 
tending  perhaps  half-way  back 
before  falling  away  into  the  big  donga 
which  formed,  as  it  w'ere,  the  ditch  of 
the  fortress.  The  Boers  knew  well 
enough  that  no  amount  of  strength  on 
these  outlying  ridges  could  keep  the 
English  stormers  from  the  crest-line, 
and  the  Boer  is  not  a  man  who  can 
think  with  equanimity  of  almost  cer¬ 
tain  flight  across  a  thousand  yards  of 


flat,  with  a  triumphant  British  division 
hard  on  his  heels.  So,  with  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  acumen,  and  appreciation  of 
ground  which  they  have  always  exhib¬ 
ited,  their  leaders  preferred  to  forego 
the  glorious  rifle  practice  possible  from 
the  ridges  at  our  troops  in  their  advance 
across  the  valley,  merely  holding  the 
crest  with  a  skeleton  line  of  pickets, 
whilst  the  main  body  lay  all  ready  for 
the  acres  of  slowly  moving  Britons 
they  expected  to  see  roll  across  the  in¬ 
tervening  plateau.  At  one  time  on  this 
day  their  expectations  were  in  part  ful- 
fllled.  Some  companies  of  the  Queen’s 
and  West  Yorkshire,  ordered  to  essay 
what  to  every  eye  w'as  the  most  haz 
ardous  of  experiments,  did  rush  up 
over  the  crest-line  onto  the  naked  flat. 
The  roll  of  Are  which  greeted  them  told 
the  result  plainly  enough,  without  the 
line  of  bloody  stretchers  which  strag¬ 
gled  back  across  the  valley,  with  here 
an  arm  stiffly  uplifted  like  a  little  mast 
between  the  stumbling  bearers,  or  a  leg 
fixed  in  pain  or  death.  Where  will  Brit¬ 
ish  privates  not  rush  at  the  word  of 
command?  and,  in  the  name  of  pity, 
why  are  such  commands  given?  Men 
must  of  course  be  asked  to  dare  much 
in  battle:  but  most  soldiers  will  agree 
with  me  tliat  in  this  campaign  the 
knowledge  that  our  soldiers  will  dare 
all  has  too  often  caused  them  to  be 
sent  to  do  It  without  sufflcient  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  cruel  and  ignorant  home¬ 
bred  cackle  over  the  Spion  Kop  de¬ 
spatches  would  almost  seem  to  shoAv 
that  the  British  Public,  fond  as  it  is 
of  its  soldiers,  yet  recognizes  no  grain 
of  mercy  for  them  in  action,  no  moment 
w’hen  a  general,  thinking  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  attained  is  not  great  enough, 
certain  enough  to  warrant  the  certainty 
of  terrible  losses,  may  say,  “Hold, 
enough!”  But  soldiers  know  their  pub¬ 
lic,  and  if  the  “front”  has  occasionally 
been  moved  to  bitterness  by  the  criti¬ 
cisms  and  cavillings  of  “home,”  by  the 
cruelty  and  ignorance  aforementioned. 
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I  can  answer  for  it  that  the  obvious 
ignorance  has  been  always  held  In 
calmer  moments  as  excuse  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  cruelty,  and  the  only  part  of 
k  such  discussions  really  deplored  is  the 
y  fact  that  results  made  discussion  Im- 
t  possible.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
I  again  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  year  now 
I  since  England  heard  with  horror  of  the 
P  days  of  wrath  I  am  describing;  but 
still  the  only  memorial  of  the  men  w’ho 
died  during  them  is  an  unjust,  un- 
I  wholesome  and  semi-political  whisper¬ 
ing  and  winking  over  the  generals,  over 
a  Minister  who,  with  a  cynicism  unpar- 
j  alleled  even  in  a  British  Cabinet,  pnb- 
j  licly  proclaimed  his  preference  for 
'  cooked  despatches  to  raw  ones,  over  a 
f  gallant  man  who,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
know  the  facts,  added  Immeasurably  to 
^  his  record  of  gallantry  by  daring  to 
l!  save  a  gallant  brigade  from  certain  an¬ 
nihilation.  But  at  present  all  this  is 
j  premature;  to  our  tale  again. 

A  lull  followed  the  disastrous  inci¬ 
dent  just  described;  it  was  of  short 
duration,  and  was  broken  into  by  the 
first  shot  of  six  days’  continual  sniping 
and  volley-firing.  All  along  the  ridge 
ran  the  steady  roll  of  fire,  from  behind 
low  sangars,  big  boulders,  from  little 
depressions,  sometimes  dying  away  in 
portions  of  the  line,  sometimes  redoub¬ 
ling  in  intensity  throughout  its  length, 
as  if  by  common  impulse.  Now  a  com¬ 
pany  would  top  the  orchestra  with 
rhythmic  volleys,  whilst  the  thousands 
of  free-lances  on  either  side  stayed 
their  hands  for  a  moment  as  If  to  lis¬ 
ten;  then  the  independent  firing 
would  recommence,  rifle  by  rifle, 
until  the  rhythm  of  the  vol¬ 
leys  was  drowned  in  the  tremendous 
rattle;  then  two  or  three  Maxims  would 
chime  in,  and  the  whole  ridge  resound¬ 
ed  from  end  to  end,  peak  calling  to 
peak,  ravine  to  ravine.  What  a  study 
in  dlacoustics!  Living  for  four  days 
amid  such  a  storm  is  apt  to  produce 
fancies,  a  sort  of  aural  fata  morgana. 
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I  became  aware  that  the  note  permeat¬ 
ing  a  battle  is  one  endless  E  fiat.  How 
it  sings  and  drones  throughout  the  long 
days,  audible,  or  rather  sensible,  amid 
the  many-toned  hubbubs  around,  drop¬ 
ping  occasionally  a  third  of  a  tone, 
but  always  reascendlng  to  its  endless 
semibreve.  It  is  the  same  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  only  there  the  note  is  higher, 
more  aigu,  and  not  nearly  so  sad  and 
menacing  as  the  voice  of  the  battle¬ 
field. 

It  was  to  this  crashing  accompani¬ 
ment  of  musketry  that  the  writer’s  bat¬ 
talion  moved  forward  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  to  relieve  a  regiment  upon  the 
crest-line.  A  shell  or  two  wide  of  the 
mark  and  a  sprinkling  of  bullets  drop¬ 
ping  almost  perpendicularly,  were  all 
the  notice  taken  of  our  unseen  but 
doubtless  signalled  advance.  Evening 
was  just  falling  when  we  entered  the 
deep  gorge,  at  the  top  of  which 
lay  the  battalion  we  had  come 
to  relieve.  It  was  a  curious 
and  depressing  spectacle.  Im¬ 
agine  a  huge  basin  of  blackish-brown 
earthenware,  with  sides  so  steep  that 
your  neck  is  strained  as  you  look  up 
from  your  position  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
From  the  encircling  rim  are  darting 
innumerable  spurts  of  flame,  looking  al¬ 
most  scarlet  against  the  darkening  sky; 
these  are  from  the  rifles  of  the  men 
clinging  like  files  to  the  crest-line.  All 
around  a  casual  “whit!  whit”  more 
felt  than  heard,  as  the  Mauser  bullets 
whisk  down  at  the  end  of  their  flight 
and  plop  into  the  soft  earth,  or  strike 
with  a  crisp  spit  upon  a  boulder.  There 
are  not  very  many  of  them  now,  for 
the  Boers  are  “easing  off”  after  a  hard 
day,  and  we  are  sending  them  ten  Lee- 
Metfords  for  one  Mauser  across  the 
plateau.  The  relief  is  soon  effected. 
We  climb  up  the  stony  wall,  the  re¬ 
leased  battalion  stumbles  wearily  past 
us,  and  disappears  in  the  gloom  behind 
to  its  well-earned  rest,  all  save  one  of 
its  officers,  who  refuses  to  go  until  he 
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has  found  some  of  his  dead  still  lying 
out  upon  the  plateau.  He  pokes  about 
in  the  darkness  in  front  of  us,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  finds  the  horrors 
he  is  looking  for,  and  on  his  return 
Joins  us  in  a  hasty  candlelight  dinner, 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  hiid 
been  out  mushroom-picking.  Wonder¬ 
ful  the  adaptability  of  human  nature, 
which  can  handle  death  as  if  it  were 
but  the  complement  of  life,  or  a  casual 
part  of  it,  instead  of  being  its  counter- 
buCf! 

The  night  passed  quietly  with  only  an 
occasional  spasm  of  firing  from  our 
crest-line;  but,  as  before,  the  first  glint 
of  dawn  on  the  22d  was  fairly  roared 
at  from  all  along  the  line.  During 
the  night  the  enemy  had  got  a  couple 
of  guns  in  position  on  our  left  front, 
and  these,  accurately  ranging  with 
shrapnel,  cracked  and  splashed  their 
rain  of  bullets  over  our  beads  all  day, 
though  the  slope  was  luckily  too  steep 
for  effective  results.  Then  another 
gun  opened  from  the  invisible  right, 
also  a  pom-pom,  whose  procession  of 
little  shells  raced  across  the  fiat  below 
us  at  Intervals  sometimes  amongst  the 
ambulances  or  the  mules,  once  causing 
a  universal  catch  of  the  breath  by 
plunging  straight  into  the  midst  of 
men,  drivers,  bearers,  ration-carriers, 
etc.  But  the  pom-pom’s  mission  in  life 
is  to  prove  that  the  age  of  miracles  is 
not  past,  and  the  ten  little  deaths  found 
interstices  in  the  crowd  somehow,  and 
no  one  was  hurt  As  a  check  to  this  dis¬ 
play  of  artillery  on  the  part  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  a  battery  of  howitzers  trotted  over 
from  Potgelter’s,  and  at  once  came  into 
action  on  a  hill  to  our  left  rear,  cough¬ 
ing  away  an  unconscionable  number  of 
rounds  in  record  time,  but  never  once 
silencing  the  far-off  bump!  bump! 
which  warned  us  on  the  hill-crest  that 
another  shell  was  sailing  towards  us. 
And  so  on  all  day,  a  featureless  day; 
for  there  was  not  an  instant’s  cessation 
or  slackening  of  the  fire,  the 


only  occurrence  that  could  have 
been  called  a  feature  in  such 
a  dead  level  of  noise.  Not  an 
inch  of  ground  gained,  nor  an  inch  lost; 
not  a  hint  in  any  one’s  mind  as  to  how 
the  master-mind  on  Three-Tree  Hill 
proposed  to  work  out  his  climax.  Tiieii 
the  night,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
previous  one,  with  the  same  yell  of 
musketry  at  dawn,  and  the  same  visit- 
tations  of  shrapnel  and  pom-poms. 
Never  was  there  such  a  dull  battle,  or 
one  so  wearing  to  mind  and  body. 
About  3  P.AI.  on  this  day,  the  23d,  the 
writer’s  battalion  was  ordered  back, 
and,  after  a  cheerless  night’s  bivouac 
in  the  valley,  was  sent  across  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  24th  to  Three-Tree  Hill 
“to  support  the  attack  on  Spion  Kop.’’ 
So  something  bad  happened  after  all! 
From  our  bivouac  we  had  seen  a  brigade 
forming  up  at  dusk  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Kop,  evidently  for  a  night- 
attack,  “or  something;’’  but  where  and 
w’hat  was  a  mystery,  until,  just  before 
we  were  starting  for  our  new  position, 
sights  began  to  appear  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  which  explained  all. 
Spion  Kop  had  been  seized  in  the  night. 

One  has  learnt  this  much  of  caution 
in  South  Africa,  to  describe— nay,  be¬ 
lieve— nothing  that  one  has  not  'seen 
with  one’s  own  eyes.  War-correspond¬ 
ents  with  one  voice  have  proclaimed 
that  no  war  has  ever  been  worse  con¬ 
ducted  than  this  one;  it  is  a  fair  retort 
that  no  war  has  ever  been  worse  re¬ 
ported.  If  the  tongue  is  an  unruly 
member,  much  more  so  is  the  ear 
which  drinks  in  the  gossip  of  Inventive 
non-commissioned  oflScers  and  cnmii- 
followers,  and  the  hand  which  welds 
the  farrago  into  enormous  volumes  of 
misinformation  and  unfairness,  tiie 
only  truthful  representation  found  from 
cover  to  cover  being  the  photograph  of 
the  author  opposite  the  tltle-i)age. 
What  the  writer  saw  of  the  fight  on  tl.e 
summit  of  Spion  Kop  was  little  enough; 
but  it  vca%  enough— enough,  at  any  rate. 
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to  have  rendered  the  subsequent  re¬ 
crimination  and  insinuation  dreadful 
to  the  mind  of  a  mere  soldier  in  its  un¬ 
fairness  and  duplicity.  As  we  started 
from  our  bivouac  towards  the  fatal  kop 
all  was  comparatively  quiet  on  its  sum¬ 
mit.  The  stormers,  having  won  the  hill 
after  a  brief  scuffle  with  a  surprised 
picket,  w'ere  busy  rearranging  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  night  advance,  and  piling 
up  sangars  with  the  few  loose  stones 
available;  the  enemy,  much  disconcert¬ 
ed  for  the  moment,  were  quarrelling  in 
tlie  background  as  to  their  next  move. 
Some  w'ere  for  retreat,  others  for  a 
counter-attack,  a  difference  of  opinion 
subsequently  split  by  a  retirement  of 
the  whole  of  the  Boer  transport.  Only 
a  few  hardy  spirits  lay  on  the  far  end 
of  the  ridge,  waiting  in  the  truest  spirit 
of  soldiery  for  “something  to  turn  up.” 
Over  all  lay  a  dense  mist,  and  a  quiet 
which  was  curiously  contrasted  with 
tlie  far-off  volleys  from  the  spurs  and 
gorges  of  our  left  attack.  Then  the 
sun  rose,  and  the  mists  fled  before  it, 
first  from  the  green  hollows  and  kloofs, 
then  fading  from  the  steep  hillside,  the 
boulders  appearing  wet  and  glistening 
beneath  it,  then  from  the  summit  Itself. 
When  the  last  filmy  coll  had  disap¬ 
peared,  one  could  see  the  crowded  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  British  force  like  little  black 
marionettes  against  the  light-blue  sky, 
and  how’  thick  they  appeared!  Surely 
the  summit  must  be  very  narrow*  if  but 
one  brigade  must  huddle  together  in 
this  manner,  a  mark,  such  as  artillery¬ 
men  dream  of,  but  seldom  hope  to  see 
in  waking  moments.  The  Boer  artil¬ 
lerymen  (no  dreamers  these)  see  them 
almost  as  soon  as  we  do.  A  boom  from 
tlie  high  ground,  which  ran  like  the 
crosspiece  of  a  T  across  the  line  of  the 
kop,  a  puff  of  woolly  smoke  in  the  air, 
and  a  shrapnel-shell,  timed  to  a  fraction, 
has  swept  through  the  pack  upon  the 
hill-top.  Then  the  rifle-fire  began, 
sharp,  angry,  incessant,  from  every 
crevice  and  every  knoll;  to  us  below 


the  whole  mountain  seemed  alive  with 
noise.  Then  more  shrapnel,  strings  of 
it,  dotting  the  cobalt  sky  with  balls  of 
smoke,  as  if  a  giant  band  were  flinging 
snowballs  into  the  air,  whilst  beneath 
the  mob  of  tiny  figures  swayed  and 
shook,  disintegrated  and  reformed  Into 
packs  in  a  manner  teri'ible  to  see  to 
one  who  knows  what  the  lash  of  shrap¬ 
nel  is  like.  Now  a  trio  of  shells  would 
burst  at  the  rear  end  of  the  mob,  which 
appeared  to  surge  forward  a  little,  re¬ 
ducing  the  depth  of  the  target;  then 
another  placed  wMtb  diabolical  skill  in 
advance  of  the  first;  the  men  in  rear 
edged  still  farther  forward  until  a  solid 
mass  of  humanity  stood  relieved  upon 
the  sky-line.  Quick  as  a  flash  the 
w’hole  Boer  battery  was  upon  them, 
bang!  bang!  bang!  bang!  a  storm  of 
projectiles  tore  into  the  black  lump, 
which  broke  up  into  agitated  patches, 
same  edging  forwards,  some  back, 
some  disappearing  altogether,  as  the 
men  composing  them  fell  lifeless  below 
our  line  of  vision.  Again  the  same  per¬ 
formance,  shells  behind,  more  forward, 
herding  their  victims  on  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-ground  for  the  coup-de-grdce  of  that 
appalling  salvo.  Splendid  gunnery,  but 
a  frightful  spectacle  in  all  its  silhouet¬ 
ted  clearness  up  there  on  the  razor- 
backed  ridge,  visible  to  the  angry, 
pitying  eyes  of  the  whole  army.  Mean¬ 
time  the  artillery  on  Three-Tree  Hill 
and  the  big  naval  ordnance  over  Pot- 
geiter’s  blazed  and  thundered  and 
roared  their  best  and  hardest,  at  first 
methodically,  with  calculation  and 
much  confabulation  and  levelling  of 
telescopes,  then  impatiently,  then  wild¬ 
ly  and  despairingly.  Will  those  Boer 
guns  never  stop!  You  may  take  it  on 
the  word  of  a  gunner  that  each  of  them 
has  been  fairly  hit  at  least  six  times; 
but  still  the  booming  from  Heaven 
knows  where,  and  the  balls  of  smoke 
“soft  as  carded  wool,”  over  the  summit 
of  Spion  Kop.  Even  the  pom-poms— 
whose  lairs  must  be  less  hard  to  lo- 
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<  ate,  since  five  and  thirty  different  offi- 
<-ors  hurry  up  during  the  day  to  point 
out  the  exact  position  in  five  and  thirty 
different  places— add  their  stream  of 
shells  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the 
avalanche  falling  upon  the  unfortunate 
men  of  Woodgate’s  brigade,  the  storm- 
ers  of  yesterday,  the  sufferers  to-day. 
Poor  General  Woodgate  himself  is 
sharing  it  to  the  full;  a  bullet  In  the 
head,  weeks  of  pain,  and  a  grave  in  tlie 
peaceful  little  klrkyard  of  Moot  river — 
such  is  the  price  too  many  another  gal¬ 
lant  man  must  pay  when  doctors  or 
generals  disagree,  and  have  recourse 
to  experiments.  Then  the  mist  and  the 
night  came  down  together;  the  firing 
ceased;  and  the  weary  thousands  be¬ 
low  on  Three-Tree  Hill,  in  the  gorges, 
and  on  the  mighty  escarpments,  slept 
not  a  wink  for  fear  of  what  might  be¬ 
fall  the  stricken  hundreds  on  the  kop. 

That  night  the  hill  was  evacuate<l. 
All  through  the  dark  hours  gray-faced 
men  stole  down  from  the  summit, 
gaunt,  dirty,  utterly  weary,  but  unde¬ 
feated,  and  perhaps  hardly  aware  how 
much  they  owed  to  the  man  whose 
courageous  order  had  saved  them  from 
annihilation.  To  the  onlooker  the  debt 
was  plain  enough,  and  the  whole  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  as  well  as  the  fraction  of  it 
which  left  Spion  Kop  that  night,  owes 
it  to  Colonel  Thorneycroft  that  the 
catastrophe  characteristically  described 
by  him  as  “the  mop-up  in  the  morning,” 
is  only  a  might-have-been  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  history.  The  attempt  and  its  exe¬ 
cution  must  stand  forever  as  that 
which  in  a  commander  is  worse  than 
a  crime— a  blunder.  The  army  knows 
■well  enough  who  is  to  blame  for  that; 
but  it  is  as  well  that  the  rest  of  the 
■world  should  remain  In  ignorance,  even 
If  it  should  mean  the  prolongation  of 
the  pitiable  discussion,  for  the  burden 
of  the  resjmnsibility  for  such  a  trag¬ 
edy  is  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  bear  in 
public. 

Next  morning  saw  us  (the  writer’s 


bat.taliou)  still  on  Three-Tree  Hill,  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  kop.  Looking 
up  to  the  clear-cut  hog’s  back  of  its 
summit,  one  could  see  single  figures 
moving  leisurely  about  where  yester¬ 
day  a  shell-riven  crowd  of  hundreds 
had  swayed  and  shifted.  These  slow- 
moving  figures  were  those  of  the  Boers 
wandering  amongst  the  dead,  who  Kay 
in  serried  packs  behind  many  of  tlie 
paltry  sangers.  A  few  shots  rang  out 
from  odd  corners  of  the  vast  mass,  and 
then  there  was  silence.  An  armistice 
had  been  arranged  to  allow  of  the 
ghastly  heaps  left  from  the  threshing 
of  the  day  before  being  swept  up  and 
hidden.  All  day  the  work  went  on. 
Doctors  came  and  went,  men  could  be 
seen  digging  against  the  clear  sky,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  stretcher  black 
with  blood,  containing  something  alive 
but  not  to  be  looked  on,  would  be  car¬ 
ried  past  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Sliells 
are  unlovely  killers  and  wounders;  but 
for  them  there  w'ould  be  but  little  of  tlie 
butcher’s-shop  suggestion  about  a  mod¬ 
em  battlefield,  with  its  clean-punctur¬ 
ing  rifle-bullets.  But  wherever  the 
shells  shriek  and  whirr  will  be  croucli- 
ing  heaps  of  shattered  humanity  beliind 
spattered  stones,  and  the  rent,  dismem¬ 
bered  bodies  in  the  stretchers.  Near 
us  lay  one  of  the  battalions  from  tbe 
kop,  a  quiet,  brooding  mass  of  men. 
sitting  for  the  most  part  as  motionless 
as  carved  images  about  the  piled  arms. 
That  regiment  Is  over  two  hundred 
years  old  and  was  baptized  at  Dettin- 
gen;  but  its  baptism  In  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  M'ill  be  forgotten  long  before  the 
fiery  confirmation  on  these  cursed  kop¬ 
jes  of  Natal.  It  may  be  a  new  theory  to 
military  philosophers,  that  it  Is  the  man¬ 
ner  more  than  the  number  of  the  losses 
caused  by  any  visitation  which  renders 
it  a  thing  to  live  horribly  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  forever.  There  could  have  been 
little  of  the  horrible  when  men  galloped 
joyously  at  each  other  lance  in  rest, 
or  stoutly  faced  each  other  afoot,  e.v<w 
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watchiug  eyes  over  the  bayonet-point, 
every  muscle  alive  to  the  splendid  sport 
of  lighting;  nothing  repulsive  in  this, 
though  it  is  true  that  ten  fell  to  the 
steel  to  one  who  now  collapses  at  the 
blow  of  a  bullet  or  the  whirling  fury  of 
a  shell.  But  even  when  only  300  are 
swept  and  blasted  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  modern  shells,  the  incident  (ye 
gods!  Spion  Kop  has  been  called  “an 
incident”  in  the  halfpenny  papers!) 
seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
warfare  into  that  of  railway  accidents, 
explosions,  etc.,  and  one  reads  of  and 
witnesses  them  with  much  the  same 
sort  of  sick  horror  as  came  upon  one 
at  the  news  of  that  most  awful  of  mod¬ 
ern  catastrophes,  the  fire  In  the  bazar 
in  Paris.  But  this  is  a  digression,  for 
which  my  excuse  must  be  another  nov¬ 
el  but  irrefutable  theory,  that  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  bygone  battles  renders  a  man 
more  thoughtful  and  analytic  than  any 
other  experience  of  life;  they  may  truly 
be  called  the  contemplative  man’s  edu¬ 
cation,  and  one  may  see  even  in  Na¬ 
pier’s  magnificent  work  how  impossible 
it  is  for  an  eyewitness  to  describe 
the  fights  of  civilized  men  without  be¬ 
coming  dreamy  and  irrelevant. 

Towards  evening  it  became  known 
that  the  British  army  was  to  retire, 
and  the  whole  attempt  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  left  was  to  fall  back  first— 
that  is  to  say,  those  on  the  ridges  far¬ 
thest  from  Spion  Kop— and  the  whole 
force  to  march  towards  two  pontoon- 
bridges  thrown  across  the  Tugela,  guid¬ 
ed  thither  by  huge  bonfires  lighted  at 
the  head  of  each.  Hardly  were  the  or¬ 
ders  Issued  when  it  began  to  rain,  and 
what  rain.  Cold,  pitiless,  incessant,  it 
drenched  the  thin  khaki  drill  In  five 
minutes  (no  one  had  anything  but  the 
summer  clothing  he  stood  in),  and  in 
five  more  converted  thousands  of  per¬ 
spiring  men  into  shivering,  chattering 
ranks  of  misery.  To  the  writer’s  bat¬ 
talion  fell  the  task  of  covering  the  re¬ 
tirement  At  night  tactics  have  a  way 


of  reverting  to  first  principles,  and  it 
was  almost  by  instinct  that  the  indis¬ 
tinct  rectangles  of  the  companies  shook 
themselves  out  into  a  single  rank 
stretching  from  end  to  end  of  the  hill, 
the  men  shoulder  to  shoulder— a  frail 
enough  buffer,  one  would  think,  be¬ 
tween  two  hostile  armies.  The  mov«^ 
ment  accomplished,  there  was  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pause  amongst  the  dark  ui>- 
right  figures,  then  with  a  subdued  rus¬ 
tle  they  disappeared;  a  mile  of  men  had 
lain  down  to  wait.  Hour  after  hour 
crouched  the  long  line  on  the  sodden 
ground  in  the  downpour  in  absolute 
silence,  immobility  and  wretchedness, 
officers  and  men  stretched  out  so  still 
amongst  the  mud  and  wet  stones  tiiat 
the  long  row  of  them  looked  more  like 
a  dark  furrow  in  the  ground  than  a 
thousand  armed  men.  The  darkness 
was  intense.  Every  now  and  then  a 
suspicious  noise  ahead,  distinguished 
in  a  second  from  the  subdued  busile  of 
the  retreat  in  progress  behind,  would 
galvanize  the  frozen  limbs  into  a  mo¬ 
mentary  alertness.  Then  even  tliis 
failed;  men  became  actually  insensible 
or  silly  from  the  cold,  and  had  to  be 
propped  and  lifted  up  to  obey  an  order. 
Every  moment  an  attack  was  expected, 
and  only  a  fence  of  men  in  single  rank 
to  keep  the  enemy  off  the  tail  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  army.  That  fence  once  broken, 
and  a  clear  field  given  to  the  Boer 
sharp-shooters,  nothing  could  have 
saved  Buller’s  army  from  the  direst 
confusion  in  its  difficult  march  over  the 
slippery  muddy  tracks  towards  the  pon¬ 
toons.  But  ahead  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave,  not  a  movement  visible  on  the 
dark  ridges,  dimly  seen  through  t.ie 
shroud  of  fast-falling  rain.  Could  even 
bate  or  fear  bring  men  to  huddle  along 
those  lonely,  melancholy  hills  on  such 
a  night,  in  water-logged  trenches,  with 
clammy  rusting  rifies  in  hand,  wlien 
every  instinct  yearns  for  companionship 
and  a  crackling  fire,  from  which  one 
may  look  comfortably  over  one’s  sboul- 
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der  out  into  the  wild  misery  o£  a  wet 
night  on  the  veldt?  And  so  the  hours 
wore  on. 

Suddenly,  about  11  P.M.,  a  terrific 
blare  of  musketry  burst  like  an  explo¬ 
sion  from  the  whole  length  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position.  From  every  trench  leapt 
a  solid  line  of  white  fire  from  the  inky 
blackness,  and  the  whisper  of  the  rain 
was  drowned  in  the  well-known  roar  of 
the  Mausers,  re-echoing  across  the  emp¬ 
ty  valleys  and  kloofs  like  the  break  of 
the  sea  against  a  caverned  cliff— a  mag¬ 
nificent  sight  and  sound,  but  not  a  com¬ 
forting  one  to  us  who  had  hoped  that 
the  Boers  were  asleep,  anu  not  every 
man  “armed,  keeping  his  place.”  For 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  roll  of  fire 
pealed  out  in  the  silence,  and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  fiames  danced  along  the  dark  bill- 
crest  ahead  of  us,  and  then— as  sudden¬ 
ly— silence  and  black  darkness.  I  re¬ 
member,  even  in  that  acme  of  anxiety, 
thinking  how  foolish  those  Dutchmen 
must  be  feeling  as  each  man  laid  down 
his  rifle  after  having  sent  fifty  good 
rounds  at  express  speed  into— nothing! 
•The  reason  of  the  outburst  was  obvi¬ 
ous  enough.  Hearing  the  murmur  and 
rustle  from  our  lines,  the  Boers— per¬ 
fect  anomalies  in  their  heaviness  of 
body  and  “Jumpiness”  of  nerve— had 
pictured  to  themselves  a  night-attack. 
“Hark  to  that  distant  trampling  of  feet 
and  rumbling  of  gun-wheels!”  they 
said;  “the  Brit  is  at  his  old  game;  let 
us  give  him  time  and  smash  him  when 
he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
this  our  hill,  as  we  did  at  Magersfon- 
tein,  as  we  would  have  done  at  Lady¬ 
smith  bad  not  Erasmus  been  cursed 
with  a  head  as  thick  as  the  breeches  of 
the  guns  he  lost”*  So  they  waited  till 
they  could  wait  no  longer,  and  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  million  rounds  found 
their  billet  in  the  wet  ground  in  the 

*  Wben  darlns  the  elege  of  Ladyemitb  an  ex¬ 
pedition  from  inalde  the  town  attacked  Snrprlie 
TTUl  at  night,  and  blew  op  the  two  gnne  npon  It, 
the  Boei*  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Braamna, 


valley  dividing  the  respective  positions, 
for  not  one  came  near  us.  At  the  height 
of  the  outburst  there  was  a  hurried 
trampling  and  rush  of  feet  ahead  of 
us;  a  whisper  went  along  the  frozen 
line  of  men,  “They  are  coming!”  and 
chattering  teeth  were  clenched,  and 
blue  fingers  gripped  hard  at  the  drip¬ 
ping  rifles.  Woe  unto  any  Dutchman 
who  had  ventured  on  that  barrier  of 
fierce  and  angry  men,  lying  sullen  and 
vengeful,  motionless  as  a  line  of  dark 
corpses  on  the  sodden  ground!  One  al¬ 
most  trembles  at  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  aroused  by  that  trampling  of  feet 
in  the  darkness— red  thoughts  which 
ran  from  man  to  man,  and  set  the  blood 
on  fire  in  the  shivering  bodies.  There 
are  voices  in  the  air  over  a  line  of  silent 
soldiers  awaiting  an  attack  at  nigiit, 
and  when  the  enemy  draws  near  one  of 
them  falls  to  whispering,  “Kill!  kill!” 
until  even  the  cowards.  If  there  are 
any,  become  butchers.  But  these  wei'e 
not  Boers  hurrying  towards  us  over  the 
stones,  but  some  men  of  a  battalion 
lost  in  the  darkness,  retiring  in  confu¬ 
sion  and  amazement  from  before  that 
sheet  of  flame  spurting  from  the  hill- 
crest  behind  them.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  sound  of  them,  and  the  bat¬ 
talion,  lying  prone  and  serried  in  their 
course,  still  waiting  sternly  for  Boers, 
were  just  about  to  draw  back  the  bay¬ 
onets  “half-arm”  for  the  first  fierce 
lunge  when  the  identity  of  the  wan¬ 
derers  was  discovered.  They  were  has¬ 
tily  gathered  into  batches,  and  re¬ 
formed  behind  the  comforting  solidity 
of  that  immovable  single  rank.  It  dawns 
upon  oflicers  that  their  men  have  just 
been  tried  as  highly  as  man  can  be 
tried  in  war.  Pierced  with.cold,  lying  out 
in  the  open  with  no  cover  in  front  and 
none  to  fall  back  on  behind,  no  sup¬ 
ports,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  in  full 

who  was  la  oommand  of  the  hUI,  and  had  re- 
tnoed  to  beUeve  repeated  wamlnga  giren  him  b; 
hla  oatpoata  of  the  approach  of  Brltlab  troopa. 
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retreat  far  away  back  in  the  gloom; 
then  the  rush  of  men  and  the  leaping 
figures  ahead,  Boers  for  all  they  knew, 
and  all  around  the  dripping,  steaming, 
dense  blackness  of  the  night,  hiding 
even  evil-memoried  Spion  Kop  itself, 
though  It  hung  closely  over  them— sol¬ 
diers  have  rarely  had  to  stand  their 
ground  against  a  greater  temptation 
(ever  present  in  night-combats)  to  break 
and  disappear,  unseen  and  unques¬ 
tioned,  Into  the  friendly  darkness  be- 
hind  them.  But  no  one  Is  surprised. 
Were  the  whole  Boer  army,  the  amor¬ 
phous  mysterious  thousands  who  have 
Iain  so  long  behind  the  kopjes,  to  come 
thundering  over  the  flat  upon  that  si¬ 
lent  black  streak  of  men,  they  would 
have  to  recoil  many  a  time 
cruelly  handled  before  they  could 
obliterate  It  and  pour  onward  over 
the  place  where  It  had  been.  After 
this  another  period  of  deathly  stillness, 
accentuated  rather  than  broken  by  the 
ceaseless  rustle  of  the  rain  and  the  far¬ 
away  murmur  of  the  great  army  press¬ 
ing  towards  the  bridges. 

At  length,  somewhere  about  1  A.M., 
the  whispered  order  came  to  retire. 
Like  black  phantoms  the  long  line  of 
men  rose  from  the  ground— all  save  one 
or  two  whom  the  cold  had  struck  stiff 
and  senseless  where  they  lay,  to  be  has¬ 
tily  picked  up  and  placed  on  stretchers. 
Stealthily  the  companies  closed  upon 
their  right,  and  moved  off  one  by  one, 
men’s  teeth  clenched  and  feet  contract¬ 
ed  in  the  soaked,  chilly  boots  In  a  very 
desperation  of  attempted  silence  and 
secrecy.  But  the  black  bill-crest  be¬ 
hind  remained  black,  and  no  blaze  of 
rifle-fire  came  at  the  sound  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hobnailed  boots  stumbling 

*  The  planks  which  form  the  roadway  of  pon¬ 
toon  and  other  temponuy  bridges. 
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over  the  stones.  What  a  march  that 
was  back  over  a  stony  quagmire  down 
to  the  pontoon.  The  mud  was  as  slip¬ 
pery  as  ice  and  ankle-deep;  every  sec¬ 
ond  came  the  clatter  of  a  falling  man 
or  a  struggling  horse,  every  second  a 
sudden  check  to  the  slow-moving  col¬ 
umn,  when  rear  ranks  would  cannon 
heavily  with  smothered  blasphemy  Into 
their  comrades  of  the  rank  in  front. 
Here  and  there  a  stifled  cry  would  tell 
of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  a  form  would 
be  carried  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
press  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  stretch¬ 
er.  Every  hundred  yards  or  so  the 
dark  form  of  a  horseman  loomed  up, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  cloaked  and 
dripping;  these  were  the  mounted  men 
distributed  along  the  track  to  mark  its 
course— one  of  the  admirable  precau¬ 
tions  of  an  admirably  conducted  retire¬ 
ment  About  4  A.M.,  just  as  dawn 
broke  over  the  swollen,  dismal  Tugela, 
the  bridge  was  reached,  and  as  the  last 
battalion  tramped  over  the  wornuut 
“chesses”*  which  swayed  sicklily,  be¬ 
neath  the  moving  weight,  a  single  shell 
sang  drearily  from  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion  away  back  In  the  mist  and  fell 
with  a  splash  into  the  thick  water 
alongside.  It  was  like  the  full  stop  at 
the  end  of  a  chapter,  such  a  chapter  as 
the  British  army  has  never  bad  to 
write  before— a  chapter  of  failure  and 
sorrow,  unrelieved  save  by  the  cease¬ 
less  heroism  of  the  dead  and  living 
whose  duty  It  had  been  to  write  it  Pity 
’tis  that  that  last  solitary  shell  did  not 
put  a  period  to  the  disastrous  chatter, 
as  it  did  to  the  disaster  itself.  Soldiers, 
at  least  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  by 
quarrelsome  Irresponsibles  how  much 
duplicity  and  subterfuge  has  clustered 
round  the  sacred  and  dlg;nifled  mourn¬ 
fulness  of  those  days  of  wrath. 

"Linesman'' 
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When  1  was  young  I  bad  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  a  prominent  Plymouth 
Brother,  an  intelligent  and  fanatical 
old  gentleman,  into  whose  house  there 
strayed  an  attractive  volume,  which  be 
forbade  his  grown-up  son  and  daughter 
to  peruse.  A  day  or  two  later  his  chil¬ 
dren,  suddenly  entering  his  library, 
found  him  deep  in  the  study  of  the 
said  dangerous  book,  and  gently  up¬ 
braided  him  with  doing  what  he  had 
expressly  told  them  not  to  do.  He  re¬ 
plied  with  calm,  good-humor,  “Ah,  but 
you  see.  I  have  a  much  stronger  spirit¬ 
ual  digestion  than  you  have!”  This 
question  of  the  “spiritual  digestion”  is 
one  which  must  always  trouble  those 
who  are  asked  to  recommend  one  or 
another  species  of  reading  to  an  order 
of  undefined  readers.  Who  shall  de¬ 
cide  what  books  are  and  what 
are  not  proper  to  be  read?  There  are 
some  people  who  can  pasture  unpois¬ 
oned  upon  the  memoirs  of  Casanova, 
and  others  who  are  disturbed  by  “The 
Idylls  of  the  King.”  They  tell  me  that 
in  Minneapolis  “Othello”  is  considered 
objectionable;  our  own  great-aunts 
thought  “Jane  Eyre”  no  book  for  girls. 
In  the  vast  complicated  garden  of  lit¬ 
erature  it  is  always  dlflacult  to  say 
where  the  toxicologist  comes  in,  and 
what  distinguishes  him  from  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  a  salutary  moral  tonic.  In  re¬ 
cent  French  romance,  everybody  must 
acknowledge,  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

The  object  of  these  pages,  however, 
is  not  to  decide  how  far  the  daring 
apologist  can  go  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  new  French  novel-writers,  but 
to  offer  to  the  notice  of  shy  English 
readers  a  particularly  “nice”  one.  But, 
before  attempting  to  introduce  M.  Ren6 
Bazin,  I  would  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
very  curious  condition  of  the  French 


novel  in  general  at  the  present  time. 
No  one  who  observes  the  entire  field 
of  current  French  literature  without 
prejudice  will  deny  that  the  novel  is 
passing  through  a  period  which  must 
prove  highly  perilous  to  its  future,  a 
period  at  once  of  transition  and  of  ex¬ 
periment  The  school  of  realism  or 
naturalism,  which  was  founded  upon 
the  practice  of  Balzac  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  practices  of  George  Sand 
and  of  Dumas  p^re,  achieved,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  one  of  those  violent 
victories  which  are  more  dangerous  to 
a  cause  than  defeat  itself.  It  was  in 
1880  that  M.  Zola  published  that  vol¬ 
ume  of  polemical  criticism  which  bad 
so  far-reaching  an  effect  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  and  which  was  strangely 
ignored  in  England— “Le  Roman  Expe¬ 
rimental.”  This  was  just  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series  of  socio-pathological  romances 
was  receiving  its  maximum  of  hostile 
attention.  M.  Zola’s  book  of  criticism 
was  a  plausible,  audacious,  magnifi¬ 
cently  casuistical  plea,  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
realistic  method,  but  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  every  other  method 
from  the  processes  of  fiction.  It  had 
its  tremendous  effect;  during  the  space 
of  some  five  years  the  “romanclers 
naturalistes,”  with  M.  Zola  at  their 
head,  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Then 
came,  in  1885,  “La  Terre,”  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  abuse  of  the  naturalistic 
formula,  and  people  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  its  drawbacks.  And  then  we 
all  dissolved  in  laughter  over  the  i)ro- 
test  of  the  “cinq  purs,”  and  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  group  of  disciples.  M. 
Zola,  like  the  weary  Titan  that  he  is, 
went  on,  but  the  prestige  of  naturalism 
was  undermined. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  old  forms  of 
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procedure  in  romance  had  been  dis¬ 
honored.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
weak  places  in  the  realistic  armor 
should  he  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  a 
bumaner  criticism;  the  older  warriors 
whom  Goliath  had  overthrown  had  to 
be  set  on  their  legs  again.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  them 
were  found  to  be  dreadfully  the  worse 
for  wear.  No  one  who  had  read  Flau¬ 
bert  and  the  Goncourts,  no  one  who 
had  been  introduced  to  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoleffsky  could  any  longer  endure 
the  trick  of  Cherbullez.  It  was  like 
going  back  to  William  Black  after 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Barrie.  Even  Fer¬ 
dinand  Fabre,  the  Thomas  Hardy  of 
the  Cevennes,  seemed  to  have  lost  bis 
savor.  The  novels  of  Octave  Feulllet 
were  classics,  but  no  one  yearned  for 
fresh  imitations  of  “Monsieur  de  Ga¬ 
mers.”  Pierre  Loti  turned  more  and 
more  exclusively  to  adventures  of  the 
ego  in  tropical  scenery.  Alphonse  Dau- 
det,  after  a  melancholy  eclipse  of  his 
fresh  early  genius,  passed  away.  The 
influence  of  the  Goncourts.  even  before 
the  death  of  Edmond,  although  still 
potent,  spread  into  other  flelds  of  intel¬ 
lectual  effort,  and  became  negligible 
so  far  as  the  novel,  pure  and  simple, 
was  concerned.  What  was  most  note¬ 
worthy  in  the  French  belles-lettres  of 
ten  years  ago  was  the  brilliant  galaxy 
of  critics  that  swam  into  our  ken.  In 
men  like  MM.  Lemattre,  Anatole 
France,  Brnneti^re  and  Gaston  Paris, 
the  Intelligent  reader  found  purveyors 
of  entertainment  which  was  as  charm¬ 
ing  as  Action,  and  much  more  solid 
and  stimulating.  Why  read  dull  novels 
when  one  could  be  so  much  better 
amused  by  a  new  volume  of  “La  Vie 
Litteralre?” 

In  pure  criticism  there  is  now  again 
a  certain  depression  in  French  litera¬ 
ture.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  group 
I  have  Just  mentioned  has  turned  from 
the  adventures  of  books  to  the  analysis 
of  life.  But  the  author  of  “L’Anneau 


d’Am6thyste”  is  hardly  to  be  counted 
among  the  novelists.  His  philosophical 
satires,  sparkling  with  wit  and  malice, 
incomparable  in  their  beauty  of  ex¬ 
pression,  are  doubtless  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  productions  proceeding  to-day 
from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman,  but 
“L’Orme  du  Mall”  is  no  more  a  novel 
than  “Friendship’s  Garland”  is.  Among 
the  talents  which  were  directly  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  theories  of  the  naturalis¬ 
tic  school,  the  one  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  least  battered  from  the  fray  is 
that  of  M.  Paul  BourgeL  He  stands 
apart,  like  Mr.  Henry  James— the  Eu¬ 
ropean  writer  with  whom  he  is  in  clos¬ 
est  relation.  But  even  over  this  deli¬ 
cious  writer  a  certain  change  is  pass¬ 
ing.  He  becomes  less  and  less  a  novel¬ 
ist,  and  more  and  more  a  writer  of 
nouvellcs  or  short  stories.  “La  Duchesse 
Bleue”  was  not  a  roman,  it  was  a  non- 
velle  writ  large  and  in  the  volume  of 
consummate  studies  of  applied  psychol¬ 
ogy  (“Un  Homme  d’ Affaires”),  which 
reaches  me  as  I  write  these  lines,  I  And 
a  M.  Paul  Bourget  more  than  ever  re¬ 
moved  from  the  battle-fleld  of  common 
fiction,  more  than  ever  isolated  in  bis 
exquisite  attenuation  of  the  enigmas 
of  the  human  heart.  On  the  broader 
field,  M,  Marcel  Pr6vost  and  M.  Paul 
Hervleu  support  the  Balzac  tradition 
after  their  strenuous  and  intelligent 
fashion.  It  is  these  two  writers  who 
continue  for  us  the  manufacture  of  the 
“French  novel”  pure  and  simple.  Do 
they  console  us  for  Flaubert  and  Mau¬ 
passant  and  Goncourt?  Me,  I  am 
afraid,  they  do  but  faintly  console. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  French  fiction  with 
which  the  century  closed,  we  see 
little  but  experiment,  and  that  experi¬ 
ment  largely  takes  the  form  of  pastiche. 
One  thing  has  certainly  been  learned 
by  the  brief  tyranny  of  realism,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  mere  exterior  phenomeu.a 
of  experience,  briefly  observed,  do  not 
exhaust  the  significance  of  life.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  a  worthy  Intel- 
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lectual  effort,  a  desire  to  make  thought 
take  its  place  again  in  aesthetic  litera¬ 
ture,  marks  the  tentatives,  often  very 
unsatisfactory  in  themselves  and  unre¬ 
lated  to  one  another,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  younger  novelists  in 
France.  These  books  address,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  an  audience  far 
more  cultivated,  far  less  hide-bound  in 
its  prejudices,  than  does  the  output  of 
the  popular  English  novelist.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  of  a  British  Huys- 
mans  translating,  with  the  utmost  dis¬ 
regard  for  plot,  the  voluptuous  lan¬ 
guors  of  religion;  it  is  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  a  British  Maurice 
Barries  engaged,  in  the  form  of  fiction. 
In  the  glorification  of  a  theory  of  Indi¬ 
vidualism.  It  is  proper  that  we  should 
do  honor  to  the  man  who  writes  and 
to  the  public  that  reads,  with  zeal  and 
curiosity,  these  attempts  to  deal  with 
spiritual  problems  in  the  form  of  fic¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  surely  not  unfair  to  ask 
whether  the  experiment  so  courageous¬ 
ly  attempted  is  perfectly  successful? 
It  is  not  Improper  to  suggest  that  nei¬ 
ther  “La  Cath§drale”  nor  “Les  Dera¬ 
cings”  is  exactly  to  be  styled  an  ideal 
novel. 

More  completely  fulfilling  the  classic 
purpose  of  the  romance,  the  narrative, 
are  some  of  the  experimental  works  In 
fiction  which  I  have  indicated  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  section  of  pastiche.  In 
this  class  I  will  name  but  three,  the 
“Aphrodite”  of  M.  Pierre  Louys,  “La 
Nichina”  of  M.  Hugues  Rebell,  and 
“lia  Route  d’Emeraude”  of  M.  Euggne 
Demolder.  These,  no  doubt,  have  been 
the  most  successful,  and  the  most  de¬ 
servedly  successful,  of  a  sort  of  novel 
in  these  last  years  in  France,  books  in 
which  the  life  of  past  ages  has  been 
resuscitated  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
danger  which  lurks  in  pedantry  and 
In  a  didactic  dryness.  With  these  may 
be  included  the  extraordinary  pre-hls- 
torlc  novels  of  the  brothers  Rosny.  This 
kind  of  story  suffers  from  two  dangers. 


Firstly,  nothing  so  soon  loses  its  pleas¬ 
urable  surprise,  and  becomes  a  tire¬ 
some  trick,  as  pastiche.  Already,  in  the 
case  of  more  than  one  of  the  young 
writers  just  mentioned,  fatigue  of  fan¬ 
cy  has  obviously  set  in.  The  other  peril 
is  a  heritage  from  the  Naturalists,  and 
makes  the  discussion  of  recent  Frencli 
fiction  extremely  difficult  in  England, 
namely,  the  determination  to  gain  a 
sharp,  vivid  effect  by  treating  with  sur¬ 
gical  coolness  the  maladies  of  society. 
Hence— to  skate  as  lightly  as  possible 
over  this  thin  ice— the  difficulty  of  dar¬ 
ing  to  recommend  to  English  readers 
a  single  book  in  recent  French  fiction.  We 
have  spoken  of  a  strong  spiritual  diges¬ 
tion;  but  most  of  the  romances  of 
the  latest  school  require  the  digestion 
of  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  or  of  the 
matron  in  a  Lock  hospital. 

Therefore— and  not  to  be  always 
pointing  to  the  Quaker-colored  stories 
of  M.  Edouard  Rod— the  joy  and  sur¬ 
prise  of  being  able  to  recommend,  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  a  blush,  tlie 
latest  of  all  the  novelists  of  France.  It 
has  been  necessary.  In  the  briefest  lan¬ 
guage,  to  sketch  the  existing  situation 
In  French  fiction,  in  order  to  make  ap¬ 
preciable  the  purity,  the  freshness,  the 
simplicity  of  M.  Renfi  Bazin.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  season  or  two  that  he 
has  come  prominently  to  the  front,  al¬ 
though  be  has  been  writing  quietly  for 
about  fifteen  years.  It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  exaggerate.  M.  Bazin  is  not, 
and  will  not  be  here  presented  as  be¬ 
ing,  a  great  force  in  literature.  If  it 
were  the  part  of  criticism  to  deal  in 
negatives,  it  would  be  easy  to  mention 
a  great  many  things  which  M.  Buzin 
Is  not.  Among  others  be  is  not  a  pro¬ 
found  psychologist;  people  who  like  the 
novels  of  M.  ElSmir  Bourges,  and  are 
able  to  understand  them,  will,  unques¬ 
tionably  pronounce  “Les  Noellet”  and 
“La  Sarcelle  Bleue”  very  insipid.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  French  novelists 
of  these  last  five  years  have  been  try- 
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log  to  be  a  great  deal  too  clever,  that 
they  have  starved  the  large  reading 
public  with  the  extravagant  Intellectu¬ 
ality  of  their  stories.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  not,  it  is  at  least  pleasant  to  have 
one  man  writing.  In  excellent  French, 
refined,  cheerful  and  sentimental  nov¬ 
els  of  the  most  ultra-modest  kind, 
books  that  every  girl  may  read,  that 
every  guardian  of  youth  may  safely 
leave  about  in  any  room  of  the  house.  I 
do  not  say— I  am  a  thousand  miles  from 
thinking— that  this  is  everything;  but 
I  protest— even  In  face  of  the  Indignant 
Bar  of  Bruges— that  this  Is  much. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  told  about 
the  very  quiet  career  of  M.  Reng  Bazin, 
who  is  evidently  an  enemy  to  self-ad¬ 
vertisement.  Of  his  purely  literary 
career  all  that  is  known  appears  to  be 
tiiat  in  1886  he  published  a  romance, 
“Ma  Tante  Giron,”  to  which  1  shall 
presently  return,  which  fell  almost  un¬ 
noticed  from  the  press.  It  found  its 
way,  however,  to  one  highly  appropri¬ 
ate  reader,  M.  Ludovlc  Halfivy,  to 
whom  its  author  was  entirely  un¬ 
known.  M.  Hal§vy  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  cleanliness  and  freshness  of 
this  new  writer  that  he  recommended 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Dfibflts 
to  secure  him  as  a  contributor.  To  the 
amazement  of  M.  Bazin,  he  was  invit¬ 
ed,  by  a  total  stranger,  to  Join  the  staff 
of  the  Dgbftts.  He  did  so,  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  for  that  newspaper  he 
has  written  almost  exclusively  ever 
since,  and  there  his  successive  novels 
and  books  of  travel  have  first  appeared. 
It  is  said  that  M.  Halfivy  tried,  without 
success,  to  induce  the  French  Academy 
to  give  one  of  its  prizes  to  “Ma  Tante 
Giron.”  The  attempt  failed,  but  no 
doubt  it  was  to  the  same  admirer  that 
was  due  the  crowning  of  M.  Renfi  Ba¬ 
zin’s  second  story,  “Une  Tache  d’En- 
cre.”  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  M.  Bazin 
will  himself  be  in  a  position  to  secure 
the  prizes  of  the  Academy  for  still 


younger  aspirants.  This  account  of  M. 
Bazin  is  meagre,  but  although  it  is  all 
that  I  know  of  his  blameless  career,  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is,  as  Proude  once  said 
on  a  parallel  occasion,  “nothing  to 
what  the  angels  know.” 

When  we  turn  to  M.  Bazin’s  earliest 
novel,  “Ma  Tante  Giron,”  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  divine  what  it  was  that  attract¬ 
ed  to  this  stranger  the  amiable  author 
of  “L’Abbfi  Constantine”  and  “La  Fa¬ 
mine  Cardinal.”  It  Is  a  sprightly  story 
of  provincial  life,  a  dish,  as  was 
wickedly  said  of  one  of  M.  Halfivy’s 
own  books,  consisting  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  angels  served  up  with 
a  white  sauce  of  virtue.  The 
action  is  laid  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Western  France,  the  Craonals.  half  In 
Vendfie,  half  in  Brittany.  There  are 
fine  old  sporting  characters,  who  bring 
down  hares  at  fabulous  distances  to 
the  reproach  of  younger  shots;  there 
are  excellent  curfis,  the  souls  of  gener¬ 
osity  and  unworldliness,  with  a  touch 
of  eccentricity  to  keep  them  human. 
There  is  an  admirable  young  man,  the 
Baron  Jacques,  who  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  and  modest 
Mile,  de  Selgny,  and  has  just  worked 
himself  up  to  the  point  of  proposing, 
when  he  unfortunately  hears  that  she 
has  become  the  greatest  heiress  in  the* 
country-side.  Then,  of  course,  his  hon¬ 
orable  scruples  overwelgh  his  passion, 
and  be  takes  to  a  capricious  flight. 
Mile,  de  Selgny,  who  loves  him,  will 
marry  no  one  else,  and  both  are  horri¬ 
bly  unhappy,  until  Aunt  Giron,  who  is 
the  comic  providence  of  the  tale,  rides 
over  to  the  Baron’s  retreat,  and  brings 
him  back,  a  blushing  captive,  to  the 
feet  of  the  young  lady.  All  comes  well, 
of  course,  and  the  curtain  falls  to  tlie 
sound  of  wedding-bells,  while  Aunt 
Giron,  brushing  away  a  tear,  exclaims, 
“La  Jole  des  autres,  comme  cela  fait 
du  blen!” 

But  “Ma  Tante  Giron”  is  really  the 
least  bit  too  Ingenuous  for  the  best  of 
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good  little  girls.  Hence,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  M.  Bazin’s  next  novel 
at  the  same  time  less  provincial  and 
less  artless.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  book  to  show  so  remarkable  an 
advance  upon  a  first  as  “Une  Tache 
d’Encre”  does  upon  its  predecessor. 
This  is  a  story  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  any  reader,  of  whatever  age 
or  sex,  who  wishes  for  a  gay,  good-hu¬ 
mored  and  well-constructed  tale,  in 
which  the  whole  tone  and  temper  shall 
be  blameless,  and  in  which  no  great 
strain  shall  be  put  upon  the  intellec¬ 
tual  attention.  It  is  excellently  carpen¬ 
tered;  it  is  as  neatly  turned-out  a  piece 
of  fiction-furniture  as  any  one  could 
wish  to  see.  It  has,  moreover,  beyond 
its  sentimental  plot,  a  definite  subject 
In  “Une  Tache  d’Encre”  the  perennial 
hostility  between  Paris  and  the  coun¬ 
try  town,  particularly  between  Paris 
and  the  professional  countryman,  is 
used,  with  excellent  effect,  to  hang  an 
innocent  and  recurrent  humor  upon. 
Fabian  Mouillard,  an  orphan,  has  been 
educated  by  an  uncle,  who  is  a  family 
lawyer  at  Bourges.  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  veneration  of  the 
oflSce,  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  must 
eventually  carry  on  the  profession,  in 
the  same  place,  among  the  same  cli¬ 
ents;  he  is  a  sort  of  Dauphin  of  the 
basoche,  and  it  has  never  been  suggest¬ 
ed  to  him  that  he  can  escape  from  be¬ 
ing  his  uncle’s  successor.  But  Fabian 
comes  up  to  Paris,  that  dangerous  city, 
hatred  and  fear  of  which  have  been 
most  carefully  instilled  into  him.  He 
still  continues,  however,  to  be  as  good 
as  gold,  when  a  blot  of  Ink  changes  the 
whole  current  of  his  life.  He  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  composing  a  thesis  on  the 
Junian  Latins,  a  kind  of  slaves  whose 
status  In  ancient  Rome  offers  curious 
diflSculties  to  the  student  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.  To  inform  himself  of  history 
in  this  matter  he  attends  the  National 
Library,  and  there,  one  afternoon,  he 
is  so  unlucky  (or  so  lucky)  as  to  flip 


a  drop  of  ink  by  accident  on  to  a  folio 
which  is  in  act  of  being  consult¬ 
ed  by  M.  Flamaran,  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  M.  Flamaran  is  a  very  pep¬ 
pery  old  pedant,  and  he  is  so  angry 
that  Fabian  feels  obliged  to  call  upon 
him,  at  his  private  house,  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  apology.  The  fond  reader  will  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  M.  Flamaran. 
'who  Is  a  widower,  lives  with  a  very 
charming  daughter,  and  that  she  keeps 
house  for  him. 

The  course  of  true  love  then  runs  tol¬ 
erably  smoothly.  The  virtuous  youth 
without  a  profession  timidly  woos  the 
modest  maiden  without  a  mamm.a,  and 
all  would  go  well  were  it  not  for  the 
fierce  old  solicitor  at  Bourges.  M.  Fla¬ 
maran  will  give  his  daughter  if  Fabian 
will  live  in  Paris;  but  the  uncle  will 
accept  no  niece  unless  the  young  couple 
will  settle  in  the  country.  The  eccen¬ 
tric  violence  of  M.  Mouillard  gives  the 
author  occasion  for  a  plentiful  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  conventional  wit  about 
lawyers  which  never  falls  to  amuse 
French  people,  which  auimatcs  tlie 
farces  of  the  Renaissance  and  which 
finds  its  locus  clasaicua  in  the  one  great 
comedy  of  Racine.  There  follows  a 
visit  to  Italy,  very  gracefully  described; 
then  a  visit  to  Bourges,  very  pathetlcal 
and  proper;  and,  of  course,  the  end  of 
it  all  is  that  the  uncle  capitulates  in 
snuff  and  tears,  and  comes  up  to  Paris 
to  end  bis  days  with  Fabian  and  liis 
admirable  wife.  A  final  conversation 
lifts  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  we  learn 
that  the  tact  and  household  virtues  of 
the  bride  are  to  make  the  whole  of  Fa¬ 
bian’s  career  a  honeymoon. 

The  same  smoothness  of  execution, 
the  same  grace  and  adroitness  of  narra¬ 
tive,  which  renders  “Une  Tache  d’En¬ 
cre”  as  pleasant  reading  as  any  one  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norris’s  best  society  stories, 
are  discovered  in  “La  Sarcelle  Bleue.” 
in  which,  moreover,  the  element  of  hu¬ 
mor  is  not  absent.  As  a  typical  inter- 
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preter  of  decent  French  sentiment,  at 
points  where  it  is  markedly  in  contrast 
with  English  habits  of  thought,  this  is 
an  interesting  and  even  an  instructive 
novel.  We  are  introduced  in  a  coun¬ 
try-house  of  Anjou,  to  an  old  officer,  M. 
Guillaume  Maldonne,  and  his  wife,  and 
their  young  daughter,  Therfise.  With 
these  excellent  people  lives  Robert  de 
K6r6dol,  an  old  bachelor,  also  a  retired 
officer,  the  lifelong  friend  of  Maldonne. 
The  latter  is  an  enthusiastic  ornitholo¬ 
gist,  and  keeper  of  the  museum  of 
natural  history  in  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try-town.  His  ambition  is  to  possess 
a  complete  collection  of  the  birds  of  the 
district,  and  the  arrival  of  Robert  de 
K§r§dol  is  due  to  a  letter  inviting  him 
to  come  to  Anjou  and  bring  his  gun. 
He  has  just  been  wounded  in  Africa, 
and  the  invitation  is  opportune.  He 
arrives,  and  so  prolongs  his  visit  that 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold:— 

Robert  recovered,  and  was  soon  in  a 
fit  state  to  go  out  with  his  friend.  And 
then  there  began  for  both  of  them  the 
most  astonishing  and  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  of  Odysseys.  Each  felt  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  life  return  to  him; 
adventure,  the  emotion  of  the  chase, 
the  need  to  be  on  the  alert,  shots  that 
hit  or  missed,  distant  excursions, 
nights  beneath  the  stars.  All  private 
estates,  princely  domains,  closed  parks, 
opened  their  gates  to  these  hunters  of 
a  new  type.  What  mattered  it  to  the 
proprietor  most  jealous  of  his  rights 
If  a  rare  woodpecker  or  butcher-bird 
was  slaughtered?  Welcomed  every- 
w<here,  fCted  everywhere,  they  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  department  to  the 
oither,  through  the  copses,  the  mead¬ 
ows,  the  vineyards,  the  marshlands. 
Robert  did  not  shoot;  but  be  bad  an 
extraordinary  gift  for  divining  that  a 
bird  had  passed,  for  discovering  Its 
traces  or  its  nest,  for  saying  casually: 
“Guillaume,  I  feel  that  there  are  wood¬ 
cock  in  the  thickets  under  that  clump 
of  birches;  the  mist  Is  violet,  there  Is 
an  odor  of  dead  leaves  about  it.”  Or, 
when  the  silver  Spring,  along  the  edges 


of  the  Loire,  wakens  all  the  little  world 
of  clustered  buds,  he  was  wonderful 
in  perceiving,  motionless  on  a  point  of 
the  shore,  a  ruCF  with  bristling  plu¬ 
mage,  or  even,  posed  between  two 
alder  catkins,  the  almost  imperceptible 
blue  linnet. 

It  follows  that  this  novel  is  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  ornithology,  and  in  its  pleas¬ 
antest  pages  we  follow  the  fugitive 
“humeur  d’oiseau.”  To  the  local  col¬ 
lection  at  last  but  one  treasure  Is  lack¬ 
ing.  The  Blue  Teal  (perhaps  a  relative 
of  the  Blue  Linnet)  Is  known  to  be 
claimed  among  the  avifauna  of  Anjou, 
and  Maldonne  and  K6r6dol  can  never 
come  within  earshot  of  a  specimen. 
Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
book  opens.  Without  perceiving  the 
fact,  the  exquisite  child,  Th^rfise  Mal¬ 
donne,  has  become  a  woman,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  de  K^rddol,  who  thinks  that  his 
affection  for  her  is  still  that  of  an 
adopted  uncle,  wakens  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  he  desires  her  for  bis  wife. 
Docile  in  her  inexperience  and  in  her 
maidenly  reserve,  Th6r6se  accustoms 
her  mind  to  this  idea,  but  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  a  village  child,  her  prot6g6,  she 
meets  an  ardent  and  virtuous  young 
gentleman  of  her  own  age,  Claude 
Revel,  and  there  is  love  almost  at  first 
slglit  between  them. 

In  France,  however,  and  especially 
in  the  provinces,  the  advances  of  Cupid 
must  be  made  with  extreme  decorum. 
Revel  is  not  acquainted  with  M.  Mal¬ 
donne,  and  bow  Is  he  to  be  introduced? 
He  is  no  zoologist,  but  he  hears  of  the 
old  collector’s  passion  for  rare  birds, 
and  shooting  a  squirrel,  be  presents 
himself  with  its  corpse  at  the  Museum. 
He  is  admitted  indeed,  but  with  some 
scorn;  and  is  instructed,  in  a  high  tone, 
that  A  squirrel  is  not  a  bird,  nor  even  a 
rarify.  He  receives  this  information 
with  a  touching  lowliness  of  heart,  and 
expresses  a  thirst  to  know  more.  The 
zoologist  pronounces  him  marvellously 
Ignorant,  indeed,  but  ripe  for  knowl- 
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edge,  and  deigns  to  take  an  interest  in 
him.  By  degrees,  as  a  rising  young  or¬ 
nithologist,  be  is  introduced  into  the 
family  circle,  where  K6r6dol  instantly 
conceives  a  blind  and  rude  Jealousy  of 
him.  Th^rese,  on  the  contrary,  is 
charmed,  but  he  gets  no  closer  to  her 
parents.  It  is  explained  to  him  at  last 
by  Th^r^se  that  his  only  chance  is  to 
present  himself  as  a  suitor  with  a 
6pe<-imen  of  the  Blue  Teal  in  his  hands. 
Then  we  follow  him  on  cold  mornings, 
before  daybreak,  in  a  punt  on  the  reedy 
reaches  of  the  Loire;  and  the  gods  are 
good  to  him,  he  pots  a  teal  of  the  most 
cerulean  blueness.  Even  as  be  brings 
it  in,  K^r^dol,  an  incautious  lago, 
snatches  it  from  him,  and  spoils  it. 
But  now’  the  scales  fall  from  every¬ 
body’s  eyes;  K^r^dol  writes  a  long  let¬ 
ter  of  farewell  and  disappears,  while 
Thf^r^se,  after  some  coy  raptures,  is 
ceremoniously  betrothed  to  the  en¬ 
chanted  Claude  Revel.  It  is  not  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  goes  out  any  longer, 
searching  for  blue  teal,  of  a  cold  and 
misty  morning.  “La  Sarcelle  Bleue”  is 
a  very  charming  story,  only  spoiled  a 
little,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  violence  of  Robert  de 
Kfirf^dol’s  jealousy,  which  is  hardly  In 
keeping  with  bis  reputation  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  gentleman. 

As  he  has  advanced  in  experience,  M. 
Rene  Bazin  has  shown  an  increasing 
ambition  to  deal  with  larger  problems 
than  are  involved  in  such  innocent 
love-intrigues  as  those  which  we  have 
just  briefly  analyzed.  But  in  doing  so 
he  has,  with  remarkable  persistency, 
refrained  from  any  realization  of  what 
are  called  the  seamy  sides  of  life.  In 
“De  toute  son  Ame”  he  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  aspects  of  class-feeling  in 
a  large  provincial  town,  and  in  doing 
so  was  as  cautious  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  or 
as  Anthony  Trollope.  This  story,  in¬ 
deed  has  a  very  curious  resemblance,  in 
its  plan,  to  a  class  of  novels  familiar  to 
English  readers  of  half  a  century  ago. 


and  hardly  know’n  outside  England. 
One  has  a  difllculty  in  persuading  one¬ 
self  that  it  has  not  been  written  in  di¬ 
rect  rivalry  to  such  books  as  “Mary 
Barton’’  and  “John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man.”  It  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  struggle  of  industrial  life,  and 
the  contrasts  of  capital  and  labor  in  a 
light  purely  pathetic  and  sentimental. 
To  readers  who  remember  how’  this 
class  of  theme  is  usually  treated  in 
France— with  so  much  more  force  and 
color,  perhaps,  but  with  a  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  illusions  of  the  heart— 
the  mere  effort  is  interesting.  In  the 
case  of  “De  toute  son  Ame”  the  motive 
is  superior  to  the  execution.  M.  Bazin, 
greatly  daring,  does  not  wholly  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  Latin  temper  Is  too  strong 
for  him;  the  absence  of  tradition  be¬ 
trays  him;  in  this  novel,  ably  construct¬ 
ed  as  it  is,  there  is  a  certain  insipid  tone 
of  sentimentality  such  as  is  common 
enough  in  English  novels  of  the  same 
class,  but  such  as  the  best  masters 
amongst  us  have  avoided. 

True  to  his  strenuous  provinciality. 
M.  Bazin  does  not  take  Paris  as  bis 
scene,  but  Nantes.  That  city  and  the 
lucid  stretches  of  the  vast  Loire,  now- 
approaching  the  sea,  offer  subjects  for 
a  series  of  accurate  and  picturesque 
drop-scenes.  The  plot  of  the  book  it¬ 
self  centres  in  a  great  factory,  in  the 
ateliers  and  the  usines  of  the  rich  Arm 
of  Lemari€,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  prosperous  individuals  of  Nantes. 
Here  one  of  the  artizans  is  Uncle  Elol, 
a  simple  and  honest  laborer  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  class,  who  has  made  himself  the 
guardian  of  his  orphan  nephew  and 
niece,  Antoine  and  Henriette  Madiot. 
These  two  young  people  are  two  types 
—the  former  of  the  idle,  sly  and  vicious 
ne’er-do-well,  the  latter  of  all  that  is 
most  industrious,  high-minded  and  de¬ 
cently  ambitious.  But  Henriette  is 
really  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
proprietor  of  tiie  works.  M.  Lemarl?, 
and  his  son  Victor  is  attracted,  he 
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knows  not  why,  by  a  fraternal  instinct, 
to  the  admirable  Henriette.  She  is 
loved  by  a  countryman,  the  tall  and 
handsome  Etienne,  reserved  and  silent. 
The  works  in  Nantes  are  burned  down 
by  the  ^ite  of  Antoine,  who  has 
turned  anarchist  Lemarig,  the  selfish 
capitalist  is  killed  by  a  stroke  of  apo¬ 
plexy  on  hearing  the  news.  His  wid¬ 
ow,  a  woman  of  deep  religion,  gives 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  good  works,  and 
is  aided  in  her  distributions  by  Henri¬ 
ette,  who  finds  so  much  to  do  for 
others,  in  the  accumulation  of  her  la¬ 
bors  for  their  welfare,  that  her  own 
happiness  can  find  no  place,  and  the 
silent  Etienne  goes  back  to  his  country 
home  in  his  barge.  “De  toute  son 
.\me”  is  a  well-constructed  book,  full 
of  noble  thoughts;  and  the  sale  of 
some  twenty  large  editions  proves  that 
it  has  appealed  with  success  to  a  wide 
public  in  France.  But  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  in  England,  the  home  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  to  guard  with  humor  and  with 
a  fear  of  the  absurd,  against  being 
swept  away  on  the  full  tide  of  sentl- 
luent,  and  perhaps  this  sort  of  subject 
is  better  treated  by  a  Teutonic  than  by 
a  Latin  mind.  At  all  events,  “De  toute 
son  Ame,”  the  most  English  of  M.  Ba¬ 
zin’s  novels,  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
least  appreciated  in  England. 

A  very  characteristic  specimen  of  M. 
Bazin’s  deliberate  rejection  of  all  the 
conventional  spices  with  which  the 
French  love  to  heighten  the  fiavor  of 
their  fiction,  is  found  in  the  novel 
called  “Madame  Corentlne,”  a  sort  of 
hymn  to  the  glory  of  devoted  and  un- 
ruflled  matrimony.  This  tale  opens  In 
the  island  of  Jersey,  where  Madame 
Corentlne  L’H6r6ec  is  discovered  keep¬ 
ing  a  brlc-ft-brac  shop  in  St.  Hellers,  in 
company  with  her  thlrteen-year-old 
daughter,  Simone.  Mme.  L’H6r6ec  is 
living  separated  from  her  husband,  but 
M.  Bazin  would  not  be  true  to  his 
parti  pris  if  he  even  suggested  that 
there  had  been  any  impropriety  of 


moral  conduct  on  either  side.  On  the 
contrary,  husband  and  wife  are  excel¬ 
lent  alike,  only,  unhappily,  there  has 
been  a  fatal  incompatibility  of  temper, 
exacerbated  by  the  husband’s  vixen 
mother.  Corentlne  was  a  charming 
girl  of  Perros  in  Brittany;  M.  H6r6ec, 
a  citizen  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lannion.  Now  he  remains  iit  Lannion, 
and  she  has  taken  refuge  in  Jersey;  no 
communication  passes  between  them. 
But  the  child  Simone  longs  to  see  her 
father,  and  she  sends  him  a  written 
word  by  a  Breton  sailor.  Old  Capt. 
Guen,  Corentine’s  widowed  father, 
writes  to  beg  her  to  come  to  Perros, 
where  her  younger  sister,  Marie  Anne, 
has  married  the  skipper  of  a  fishing 
vessel.  Pressed  by  Simone,  the  mother 
consents  to  go,  although  dreading  the 
approach  to  her  husband.  She  arrives 
to  find  her  sister’s  husband,  Sullian, 
drowned  at  sea,  and  the  father  mourns 
over  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  a 
widow  and  the  other  separated  from 
her  man.  But  Sullian  comes  back  to 
life,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  little  Simone,  the  Her^ecs  are 
brought  together,  even  the  wicked  old 
mother-in-law  getting  her  fangs  suc¬ 
cessively  drawn.  The  curtain  falls  on 
a  scene  of  perfect  happiness,  a  general 
“Bless  ye,  my  children”  of  melodrama. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  charming 
description  in  this  book,  both  the  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  Lannion  and  the  Perros 
scenes  being  painted  in  delightful  colors. 
A  great  part  of  the  novel  is  occupied 
with  the  pathos  of  the  harvest  of  the 
sea,  the  agony  of  Breton  women  who 
lose  their  husbands,  brothers  and  sons 
in  the  fisheries.  Here  M.  Bazin  comes 
into  direct  competition  with  a  greater 
magician,  with  M.  Pierre  Loti  in  his 
exquisite  and  famous  “P^cheurs 
d’Islande.”  This  is  a  comparison  which 
is  inevitably  made,  and  It  is  one  which 
the  younger  novelist,  with  all  his  mer¬ 
its,  is  not  strong  enough  to  sustain. 
On  the  other  hand  the  central  subject 
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of  the  novel,  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  frivolous  and  tactless  but 
essentially  good-hearted  Corentine,  is 
very  good,  and  Simone  is  one  of  the 
best  of  M.  Bazin’s  favorite  “girlish 
shapes  that  slip  the  bud  in  lines  of  un¬ 
spoiled  symmetry.”  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  dwell  here  on  “Les  Noellet,”  * 
a  long  novel  about  provincial  society 
in  the  Angevine  district  of  the  Vendfie, 
nor  on  “Humble  Amour,”  a  series  of 
six  short  stories,  all  (except  “Les  Trois 
Peines  d’un  Rosslgnol,”  a  fantastic 
dream  of  Naples)  dealing  with  Breton 
life,  because  I  must  push  on  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  much  more  important 
work. 

The  most  successful,  and  I  think  the 
best,  of  M.  Ren6  Bazin’s  books,  is  the 
latest.  When  “La  Terre  qui  Meurt” 
was  published  in  1899,  there  were  not  a 
few  critics  who  said  that  here  at  last 
was  a  really  great  novel.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  here  the  novelist  has  found 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  highest  talent. 
That  subject  briefly  is  the  draining  of 
the  village  by  the  city.  He  takes,  in 
“La  Terre  qui  Meurt,”  the  agricultural 
class,  and  shows  how  the  towns,  with 
their  ofl9ces,  caf6s,  railway  stations  and 
shops,  are  tempting  it  away  from  the 
farms,  and  how,  under  the  pressure  of 
imported  produce,  the  land  itself,  the 
ancient  free  prerogative  of  France,  the 
inalienable  and  faithful  soil,  is  dying  of 
a  slow  disease.  To  illustrate  this  he¬ 
roic  and  melancholy  theme,  M.  Bazin 
takes  the  history  of  a  farm  in  that  flat 
district  occupying  the  northwest  of 
the  department  of  the  Vend6e,  between 
the  sandy  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
low  hills  of  the  Bocage,  which  is  called 
Le  Marais.  This  is  a  curious  fragment 
of  France,  traversed  by  canals,  a  little 
Holland  in  its  endless  horizons,  broken 
up  by  marshes  and  pools,  burned  hard 
in  summer,  floated  over  by  icy  fogs 
in  winter,  a  country  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  proud  of  its 
great  farms,  and  where  the  traditions 


of  the  soil  have  been  more  conservative 
than  anywhere  else.  Of  this  tract  of 
land,  the  famous  Marais  Vend§en,  with 
its  occasional  hill-town  looking  out 
from  a  chalky  island  over  a  wild  sea 
of  corn  and  vines  and  dwarf  orchards 
to  the  veritable  ocean  far  away  in  the 
west,  M.  Bazin  gives  an  enchanting 
picture.  It  may  be  amusing  to  note 
that  his  landscape  is  as  exact  as  a 
guide-book,  and  that  Sallertaine,  Chal- 
lans,  St.  Gilles,  and  the  rest  are  all  real 
places.  If  the  reader  should  ever  take 
the  sea-baths  at  Sables  d’Olonne,  he 
may  drive  northward  and  visit  for 
himself  “la  terre  qui  meurt”  in  all  its 
melancholy  beauty. 

The  scene  of  the  novel  is  an  ancient 
farm,  called  La  Fromenti^re  (even  this, 
by  the  way,  is  almost  a  real  name, 
since  it  is  the  channel  of  Fromentine 
which  divides  all  this  rich  marsh-land 
from  the  populous  island  of  Noirmou- 
tiers).  This  farmstead  and  the  fields 
around  it  have  belonged  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  to  the  family  of  Lumineau. 
Close  by  there  is  a  chflteau,  which  has 
always  been  in  the  possession  of  one 
noble  family,  that  of  the  Marquis  d(‘ 
la  Fromenti6re.  The  aristocrats  at  the 
castle  have  preserved  a  sort  of  feudal 
relation  to  the  farmers,  as  they  to  the 
laborers,  the  democratization  of  society 
in  France  having  but  faintly  extended 
to  these  outlying  provinces.  But  hard 
times  have  come.  All  these  people  live 
on  the  land  and  the  land  can  no  longer 
support  them.  The  land  cannot  adapt 
itself  to  new  methods,  new  traditions; 
it  is  the  most  unaltering  thing  in  the 
world,  and  when  pressure  comes  from 
without  and  from  within,  demanding 
new  ideas,  exciting  new  ambitions,  tiie 
land  can  neither  resist  nor  change,  it 
can  only  die. 

Consequently,  when  “La  Terre  qtii 
Meurt”  opens,  the  Marquis  and  his 
family  have  long  ceased  to  inhabit  their 
chftteau.  They  have  passed  away  to 
Paris,  out  of  sight  of  the  peasants  who 
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respected  and  loved  them,  leaving  the 
park  untended  and  the  house  empty. 
Toussalnt  Lumineau,  the  farmer  who 
owns  La  Fromenti^re,  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  old  heroic  type  of 
French  farmer,  a  man  patriarchal  in 
appearance,  having  in  his  blood,  scarce¬ 
ly  altered  by  the  passage  of  time,  the 
prejudices,  the  faiths  and  the  persisten¬ 
cies  of  his  ancient  race.  No  one  of  his 
progenitors  has  ever  dreamed  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  land.  The  sons  have  cultivated 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fathers;  the 
daughters  have  married  into  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  neighboring  farms,  and  have 
borne  sons  and  daughters  for  the  eter¬ 
nal  service  of  the  soil.  The  land  was 
strong  enough  and  rich  enough;  it 
could  support  them  all.  But  now  the 
virtue  has  passed  out  of  the  land.  It 
is  being  killed  by  trains  from  Russia 
and  by  ships  from  America.  The  phyllox¬ 
era  has  smitten  its  vineyards,  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  markets  has  disturbed  the  easy 
distribution  of  its  products.  And  the 
land  never  adapts  itself  to  circumstan¬ 
ces,  never  takes  a  new  lease  of  life, 
never  “turns  over  a  new  leaf.”  If  you 
trifle  with  its  ancient  immutable  con¬ 
ditions,  there  is  but  one  thing  that  the 
land  can  do— it  can  die. 

The  whole  of  “La  Terre  qul  Meurt” 
shows  how,  without  violence  or  agony, 
this  sad  condition  proceeds  at  La  Fro- 
mentiCre,  Within  the  memory  of  Tous- 
saint  Lumineau  the  farm  has  been 
prosperous  and  wealthy.  With  a  wife 
of  the  old,  capable  class,  with  three 
strong  sons  and  two  wholesome  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  went  well  in  the  household. 
But,  gradually,  one  by  one,  the  props 
are  removed,  and  the  roof  of  his  house 
rests  more  and  more  heavily  on  the 
old  man’s  own  obstinate  persistence. 
What  will  happen  when  that  too  is  re¬ 
moved?  For  the  eldest  son,  a  Hercu¬ 
les,  has  been  lamed  for  life  by  a  wagon 
which  passed  over  his  legs;  the  second 
son  and  the  eldest  daughter,  bored  to 
e.\tinctlon  by  the  farm  life,  steal  away, 
vox..  Lzxiv.  285 


the  one  to  a  wretched  post  at  a  railway 
station,  the  other  to  be  a  servant  in  a 
small  restaurant,  both  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferring  the  mean  life  in  a  country  town 
to  the  splendid  solitude  of  the  ances¬ 
tral  homestead.  Toussaint  is  left  with 
his  third  son,  Andr5,  a  first-rate  farm¬ 
er,  and  with  his  younger  daughter, 
Rousille.  In  each  of  these  the  genuine 
love  of  the  soil  survives. 

But  Andr6  has  been  a  soldier  in  Af¬ 
rica,  and  has  tasted  of  the  sweetness 
of  the  world.  He  pines  for  society  and 
a  richer  earth,  more  sunlight  and  a 
wider  chance;  and,  at  length,  with  a 
breaking  heart,  not  daring  to  confide 
in  bis  proud  old  father,  he,  too,  steals 
away,  not  to  abandon  the  tillage  of  the 
earth,  but  to  practice  it  on  a  far  broad¬ 
er  scale  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine.  The  eldest  son,  the  cripple, 
dies,  and  the  old  Toussaint  is  left,  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  save  his  younger  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  whom  the  heroic  virtue  of  the 
soil  revives,  and  who  becomes  mistress 
of  the  farm  and  the  hope  of  the  future. 
And  happiness  comes  to  her,  for  Jean 
Nesmy,  the  laborer  from  the  Bocage, 
whom  her  father  has  despised,  but 
whom  she  has  always  loved,  contrives 
to  marry  Rousille  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  But  the  Marquis  is  by  this  time 
completely  ruined,  and  the  estates  are 
presently  to  be  sold.  The  farms  which 
have  been  in  his  family  for  centuries, 
will  pass  into  other  hands.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  this  upon  the  life  at  La 
Fromentl6re?  That  remains  to  be  seen; 
that  will  be  experienced  with  all  else 
that  an  economic  revolution  brings  in 
its  w’ake,  by  the  children  of  Rousille. 

A  field  in  which  M.  Ren6  Bazin  has 
been  fertile  almost  from  the  first  has 
been  the  publication  in  the  D6bflts, 
and  afterwards  in  book-form,  of  short, 
picturesque  studies  of  foreign  land¬ 
scape,  manners  and  accomplishment. 
He  began  with  “A  I’Aventure,”  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  sketches  of  modern  Italian  life, 
which  he  expanded  a  few  years  later 
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in  “Les  Italiens  d’Aujourd’hui.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  all  these  volumes  is 
that  called  “Sidle,”  a  record  of  a  tour 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Malta,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Sicily,  northward  along 
Calabria  and  so  to  Naples.  In  no  book 
of  M.  Ba2in’s  are  his  lucid,  cheerful 
philosophy  and  his  power  of  eager  ob¬ 
servation  more  eminently  illustrated 
than  in  “Sidle.”  A  tour  which  he  made 
in  Spain  during  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1894,  was  recorded 
in  a  volume  entitled  “Terre  d’Espagne.” 
Of  late  he  has  expended  the  same 
qualities  of  sight  and  style  on  the  coun¬ 
try  parts  of  France,  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  which  he  knows  with  the  clos¬ 
est  intimacy.  He  has  collected  these  im¬ 
pressions— sketches,  short  tales,  imagi¬ 
nary  conversations— in  two  volumes, 
“En  Province,”  1896,  and  “Croquls  de 
France,”  1899.  In  1898  he  accompa¬ 
nied,  or  rather  pursued,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  on  his  famous  journey  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  we  have  the  result  in 
“Croquis  d’Orient.”  In  short,  M. 
Bazin,  who  has  undertaken  all 
these  excursions  in  the  Interests 
of  the  great  newspaper  with 
which  he  is  identified,  is  at  the  present 
moment  one  of  the  most  active  literary 
travellers  in  France,  and  his  records 
have  exactly  the  same  discreet,  safe 
and  conciliatory  qualities  which  mark 
his  novels.  Wherever  M.  Bazin  is,  and 
whatever  he  writes,  he  is  always  emi¬ 
nently  mge. 

We  return  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started.  Whatever  honors  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  have  in  store  for  the  author 
of  “La  Terre  qul  Meurt,”  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  he  will  ever  develop  into 
an  author  dangerous  to  morals.  His 
stories  and  sketches  might  have  been 
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read,  had  chronology  permitted,  by 
Mrs.  Barbauid  to  Miss  Hannah  More. 
Mrs.  Chapone,  so  difiScult  to  satisfy, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  them  in  the 
hands  of  those  cloistered  virgins,  her 
long-suffering  daughters.  And  there  is 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  one  other  con¬ 
temporary  French  author  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  who  could  endure  that  stringeut 
test.  M.  Bazin’s  novels  appeal  to  per¬ 
sons  of  a  distinctly  valetudinarian  mor¬ 
al  digestion.  With  all  this  they  are 
not  dull,  or  tiresome,  or  priggish.  They 
preach  no  sermon  except  a  broad  and 
wholesome  amiability;  they  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  provoking  propaganda  of 
virtue.  Simply  M.  Bazin  sees  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  domestic  life  in  France,  is  fascin¬ 
ated  by  the  charm  of  the  national 
gaiety  and  courtesy,  and  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  look  below  the  surface. 

There  is  something  to  praise,  as  well 
as  perhaps  something  to  smile  at,  in 
this  chaste  and  surprising  optimism. 
In  a  very  old-fashioned  book,  that  no¬ 
body  reads  now,  Alfred  de  Musset’s 
“Confession  d’un  Enfant  du  Sificle,” 
there  is  a  phrase  which  curiously  pre¬ 
figures  the  ordinary  French  novelists 
of  to-day.  “Voyez,”  says  the  hero  of 
that  work,  “voyez  comme  ils  parlent  de 
tout;  toujonrs  les  termes  les  plus  crus, 
les  plus  grossiers,  les  plus  abjects; 
ceux-l&  seulement  leur  paraissent 
vraia;  toute  le  reste  n’est  que  parade, 
convention  et  prgJugSs.  Qu’ils  racon- 
tent  une  anecdote,  qu’ils  rendent 
compte  de  ce  qu’ils  ont  6prouv6— tou- 
jours  le  mot  sale  et  physique,  toujours 
la  lettre,  toujours  la  mort.”  What  an 
exact  prediction;  and  it  is  to  the  honor 
of  M.  Bazin  that  all  the  faults  of  Judg¬ 
ment  and  proportion  wblcb  are  here  so 
vigorously  stigmatized  are  avoided  by 
his  pure  and  comfortable  talent 
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Jim  was  born  on  Gulgong,  New  South 
Wales.  We  usea  to  say  “on”  Gulgong 
—and  old  diggers  still  talked  of  being 
“on  th’  Gulgong”— though  the  gold  field 
there  had  been  worked  out  for  years, 
and  the  place  was  only  a  dusty  little 
pastoral  town  in  the  scrubs.  Gulgong 
was  about  the  last  of  the  great  alluvial 
“rushes”  of  the  “roaring  days”— and 
dreary  and  dismal  enough  it  looked 
when  I  was  there.  The  expression 
“on”  came  from  being  on  the  “dig¬ 
gings”  or  goldfield— the  workings  or 
the  goldfield  w'as  all  underneath,  of 
course,  so  we  lived  (or  starved)  on  them 
—not  in  or  at  ’em. 

Mary  and  I  had  been  married  about 
two  years  when  Jim  came—  His  name 
wasn’t  “Jim,”  by  the  way,  it  was 
“John  Henry,”  after  an  uncle  godfa¬ 
ther;  but  we  called  him  Jim  from  the 
first— (and  before  it)- because  Jim  was 
a  popular  bush  name,  and  most  of  my 
old  mates  were  Jims.  The  bush  is  full 
of  good-hearted  scamps  called  Jim. 

We  lived  in  an  old  weather-board 
shanty  that  had  been  a  sly-grog-shop, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  else!  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Gulgong;  and  I  did  a 
bit  of  digging  (“fossicking,”  rather),  a 
bit  of  shearing,  a  bit  of  fencing,  a  bit 
of  bush-carpentering,  tank-sinking— 
anything,  just  to  keep  the  billy  boil¬ 
ing. 

W’e  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  Jim 
with  his  teeth.  He  was  bad  wMth  every 
one  of  them,  and  we  bad  most  of  them 
lanced— couldn’t  pull  him  through  with¬ 
out.  I  remember  we  got  one  lanced 
and  the  gum  healed  over  before  the 
tooth  came  through  and  we  had  to  get 
it  cut  again.  He  was  a  plucky  little 
chap,  and  after  the  first  time  he  never 
whimpered  when  the  doctor  was  lanc¬ 
ing  bis  teeth;  he  used  to  say  “tar”  af¬ 


terwards,  and  want  to  bring  the  lance 
home  with  him. 

The  first  turn  we  got  with  Jim  was 
the  worst.  I  had  had  the  wife  and 
Jim  out  camping  with  me  in  a  tent  at 
a  dam  I  was  making  at  Cattle  Greek; 
I  had  two  men  working  for  me,  and  a 
boy  to  drive  one  of  the  tip-drays,  and  I 
took  Mary  out  to  cook  for  us.  And  it 
was  lucky  for  us  that  the  contract  was 
finished  and  we  got  back  to  Gulgong, 
and  within  reach  of  a  doctor,  the  night 
we  did.  We  were  just  camping  in  the 
bouse,  with  our  goods  and  chattels  any¬ 
how,  for  the  night;  and  we  were  hard¬ 
ly  back  home  an  hour  when  Jim  took 
convulsions  for  the  first  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  child  in  convul¬ 
sions?  You  wouldn’t  w’ant  to  see  it 
again;  it  plays  the  devil  with  a  man’s 
nerves.  I’d  got  the  beds  fixed  up  on 
the  fioor  and  the  billies  on  the  fire — I 
was  going  to  make  some  tea,  and  put 
a  piece  of  corned  beef  on  to  boll  over 
night— when  Jim  (he’d  been  queer  all 
day,  and  bis  mother  was  trying  to  hush 
him  to  sleep)— Jim,  he  screamed  out 
twice.  He’d  been  crying  a  good  deal, 
and  I  was  dog-tired  and  worried  (over 
some  money  a  man  owed  me)  or  I’d 
have  noticed  at  once  that  there 
w'as  something  unusual  In  the 
way  the  child  cried  out;  as 
it  was  I  didn’t  turn  round  till  Mary 
screamed  “Joe!  Joe!”  You  know  how 
a  woman  cries  out  when  her  child  is  in 
danger  or  dying— short  and  sharp  and 
terrible.  “Joe!  Look!  look!  Oh,  my 
God!  our  child!  Get  the  bath,  quick! 
quick!  it’s  convulsions!” 

Jim  was  bent  back  like  a  bow,  stiff 
as  a  bullock-yoke,  in  his  mother’s  arms, 
and  his  eye-balls  were  turned  up  and 
fixed— a  thing  1  saw  twice  afterward* 
and  don’t  want  ever  to  see  again. 
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I  was  falling  over  things  getting  the 
tub  and  the  hot  water,  when  the  wom¬ 
an  who  lived  next  door  rushed  in.  She 
called  to  her  husband  to  run  for  the 
doctor,  and  before  the  doctor  came 
she  and  Mary  had  got  Jim  into  a  hot 
bath  and  pulled  him  through. 

The  neighbor  woman  made  me  up  a 
■“shake-down”  in  another  room,  and 
stayed  with  Mary  that  night;  but  it 
was  a  long  while  before  I  got  Jim  and 
Mary’s  screams  out  of  my  head  and 
fell  asleep. 

You  may  depend  I  kept  the  tire  in, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  hot  over  it,  for 
a  good  many  nights  after  that;  but  (it 
always  happens  like  this)  there  came  a 
night  (when  the  fright  had  worn  off) 
when  I  was  too  tired  to  bother  about 
tlie  Are,  and  that  night  Jim  took  us  by 
surprise.  Our  wood-heap  was  done, 
and  I  broke  up  a  new  chair  to  get  a 
Are,  and  had  to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
for  water;  but  this  turn  wasn’t  so  bad 
as  the  Arst,  and  we  pulled  him 
through. 

You  never  saw  a  child  in  convul¬ 
sions?  Well,  you  don’t  want  to.  It 
must  be  only  a  matter  of  seconds,  but 
It  seems  long  minutes;  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards  the  child  might  be 
laughing  and  playing  with  you,  or 
stretched  out  dead.  It  shook  me  up  a 
lot.  I  was  always  pretty  high-strung 
and  sensitive.  After  Jim  took  the  Arst 
At,  every  time  he  cried  or  turned  over 
or  stretched  out  in  the  night.  I’d  Jump; 
I  was  always  feeling  bis  forehead  in 
the  dark  to  see  if  he  was  feverish,  or 
feeliAg  his  limbs  to  see  if  he  was  “limp” 
yet.  Mary  and  I  often  laughed  about 
it— (afterwards).  I  tried  sleeping  in  an¬ 
other  room,  but  for  nights  after  Jim’s 
Arst  attack  I’d  be  just  dozing  off  into 
a  sound  sleep,  when  I’d  hear  him 
scream  as  plain  as  could  be,  and  Mary 
cry,  “Joe!— Joe!”— short,  sharp  and  ter¬ 
rible — and  I’d  be  up  and  into  their  room 
like  a  shot,  only  to  And  them  sleeping 
peacefully.  Then  I’d  feel  Jim’s  bead 


and  bis,  breathing  for  signs  of  convul¬ 
sions,  see  to  the  Are  and  water,  and  go 
back  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  For  the 
Arst  few  nights  I  was  like  that  all 
night,  and  I’d  feel  relieved  when  day¬ 
light  came.  I’d  be  in  Arst  thing  to  see 
if  they  were  all  right,  then  I’d  sleep 
till  it  was  dinner-time  if  it  was  Sunday 
or  I  had  no  work.  But  then  I  was  run 
down  about  that  time;  I  was  worried 
about  some  money  for  a  wool-shed  I 
put  up  and  never  got  paid  for;  and  be¬ 
sides  I’d  been  pretty  wild  before  I  met 
Mary. 

I  was  Aghting  hard  then- struggling 
for  something  better.  Both  Mary  and 
I  were  born  to  better  things,  and 
that’s  what  made  the  life  so  hard  for 
us. 

Jim  got  on  all  right  for  a  while;  we 
used  to  watch  him  well  and  have  his 
teeth  lanced  in  time. 

It  used  to  hurt  and  worry  me  to  see 
how— just  as  he  was  getting  fat  and 
rosy  and  like  a  natural  happy  child, 
and  I’d  feel  proud  to  take  him  out— 
a  tooth  would  come  along,  and  he’d  get 
thin  and  white,  and  pale  and  bigger- 
eyed  and  old-fasnioned.  We’d  say, 
“He’ll  be  safe  when  he  gets  his  eye¬ 
teeth;”  but  he  didn’t  get  them  till  lie 
was  two;  then,  “He’ll  be  safe  when  he 
gets  his  two-year-old  teeth;”  they  didn’t 
come  till  he  was  going  on  for  three. 

He  was  a  wonderful  little  chap;  yes, 
I  know  all  about  parents  thinking  that 
their  child  is  the  best  In  the  world. 
If  your  boy  is  small  for  his  age,  friends 
will  say  that  small  children  make  big 
men;  that  he’s  a  very  bright,  intelli¬ 
gent  child,  and  that  It’s  better  to  have 
a  bright,  intelligent  child  than  a  big. 
sleepy  lump  of  fat.  And  if  your  boy  is 
dull  and  sleepy,  they  say  that  the  dul¬ 
lest  boys  make  the  cleverest  men— and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  I  never  took  any  no¬ 
tice  of  that  sort  of  clatter— took  it  for 
what  It  was  worth;  but  all  the  same.  I 
don’t  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  child  as 
Jim  was  when  he  turned  two.  He  was 
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everybody’s  favorite.  They  spoilt  him 
rather.  I  had  my  own  ideas  about 
bringing  up  a  child.  I  reckoned  Mary 
was  too  soft  with  Jim.  She’d  say,  “Put 
that’’  (whatever  It  was)  “out  of  Jim’s 
reach,  will  you,  Joe?”  and  I’d  say,  “No! 
leave  it  there  a'hd  make  him  under¬ 
stand  he’s  not  to  have  it.  Make  him 
have  his  meals  without  any  nonsense, 
and  go  to  bed  at  a  regular  hour,”  I’d 
say.  Mary  and  I  had  many  a  breeze 
over  Jim.  She’d  say  that  I  forgot  he 
was  only  a  baby;  but  I  held  that  a 
baby  could  be  trained  from  the  first 
week;  and  I  believe  I  was  right. 

But,  after  all,  what  are  you  to  do? 
You’ll  see  a  boy  that  was  brought  up 
strict  turn  out  a  scamp;  and  another 
that  was  dragged  up  anyhow  (by  the 
hair  of  the  head  as  the  saying  was) 
turn  out  well.  Then,  again,  when  a 
child  is  delicate— and  you  might  lose 
him  any  day— you  don’t  like  to  spank 
him,  though  he  might  be  turning  out 
a  little  fiend,  as  delicate  children  often 
do.  Suppose  you  gave  a  child  a  ham¬ 
mering,  and  the  same  night  he  took 
convulsions,  or  something,  and  died— 
how’d  you  feel  about  it?  You  never 
know  what  a  child  is  going  to  take, 
any  more  than  you  can  tell  what  some 
sort  of  women  are  going  to  say  or  do. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Jim,  and  we  were 
great  chums.  Sometimes  I’d  sit  and 
wonder  what  the  deuce  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about,  and  often,  the  way 
he  talked  he’d  make  me  un¬ 
easy.  When  he  was  two  he  wanted 
a  pipe  above  all  things,  and  I’d  get  him 
a  clean  new  clay,  and  he’d  sit  by  my 
side,  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  or  on 
a  log  of  the  wood-heap,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  suck  away  at  his  pipe, 
and  try  to  spit  when  he  saw  me  do  It 
He  seemed  to  understand  that  a  cold, 
empty  pipe  wasn’t  quite  the  thing,  yet 
to  have  the  sense  to  know  that  he 
couldn’t  smoke  tobacco  yet;  he  made 
the  best  he  could  of  things.  And  if  he 
broke  a  clay  pipe  he  wouldn’t 


have  a  new  one,  and  there’d 
be  a  row;  the  old  one  had  to  be 
mended  up,  somehow,  with  string  or 
wire.  If  I  got  my  hair  cut,  he’d  want 
his  cut  too;  and  it  always  troubled  him 
to  see  me  shave— as  if  he  thought  there 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere, 
else  he  ought  to  have  to  be  shaved  too. 
I  lathered  him  one  day,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  shave  him;  he  sat  through  It  as 
solemn  as  an  owl,  but  didn’t  seem  to 
appreciate  It— perhaps  he  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  it  couldn’t  possi¬ 
bly  be  the  real  thing.  He  felt  his  face, 
looked  very  hard  at  the  lather  I  scraped 
off,  and  whimpered,  “No  blood,  dad¬ 
dy!” 

I  used  to  cut  myself  a  good  deal;  I 
was  always  impatient  over  shaving. 

Then  he  went  In  to  Interview  his 
mother  about  It.  She  understood  his 
lingo  better  than  I  did. 

But  I  wasn’t  always  at  ease  with 
him.  Sometimes  he’d  sit  looking  into 
the  fire,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
I’d  watch  him  and  wonder  what  he 
was  thinking  about  (I  might  as  well 
have  wondered  what  a  Chinaman  was 
thinking  about)  till  he  seemed  at 
least  twenty  years  older  than  me; 
sometimes,  when  I  moved  or  spoke, 
he’d  glance  round  just  as  If  to  see 
what  that  old  fool  of  a  dadda  of  his 
was  doing  now. 

I  used  to  have  a  fancy  that  there 
was  something  Eastern,  or  Asiatic— 
something  older  than  our  civilization 
or  religion- about  old-fashioned  chil¬ 
dren.  Once  I  started  to  explain  my 
idea  to  a  woman  I  thought  would  un¬ 
derstand— and  as  it  happened  she  had 
an  old-fashioned  child,  with  very  slant 
eyes— a  little  tartar  he  was  too.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  the  sight  of  him  that  un¬ 
consciously  reminded  me  of  my  Infer¬ 
nal  theory,  and  set  me  off  on  It  with¬ 
out  warning  me.  Anyhow  It  got  me 
mixed  up  in  an  awful  row  with  the 
woman  and  her  husband— and  all  their 
tribe.  It  wasn’t  an  easy  thing  to 
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explain  myself  out  of  it,  and  the  row 
hasn’t  been  fixed  up  yet 

I  took  a  good-sized  fencing  contract, 
the  frontage  of  a  ten-mile  paddock, 
near  Gulgong,  and  did  well  out  of  it 
The  railway  had  got  as  far  as  the  Cud- 
geegoug  river— some  twenty  miles  from 
Gulgong  and  two  hundred  from  the 
coast— and  “carrying”  was  good  then. 
I  had  a  couple  of  draught  horses,  that 
I  worked  in  the  tip-drays  when  I  was 
tank-sinking,  and  one  or  two  others 
running  in  the  bush.  I  bought  a  bro¬ 
ken-down  wagon  cheap,  tinkered 
it  up  myself — christened  it  “The  Same 
Old  Thing”- and  started  carrying  from 
the  railway  terminus  through  Gulgong 
and  along  the  bush  roads  and  tracks 
that  branched  out  fanlike  through  the 
scrubs  to  the  one-pub.  towns  and  sheep 
and  cattle  stations  out  there  in  the 
howling  wilderness.  It  wasn’t  much 
of  a  team.  There  were  the  two  heavy 
horses  for  “shafters;”  a  stunted  colt, 
that  I’d  bought  out  of  the  pound  for 
thirty  shillings;  a  light  spring-cart 
horse;  an  old  gray  mare,  with  points 
like  a  big  red  and  white  Australian 
store  bullock,  and  with  the  grit  of  an 
old  washerwoman  to  work;  and  a  horse 
that  had  spanked  along  in  Cobb  & 
Co.’s  mail-coach  in  his  time.  I  had  a 
couple  there  that  didn’t  belong  to  me; 
I  worked  them  for  the  feeding  of  them 
in  the  dry  weather.  And  I  had  all 
sorts  of  harness,  that  I  mended  and 
fixed  up  myself.  It  was  a  mixed  team, 
but  I  took  light  stuff,  got  through  pret¬ 
ty  quick,  and  freight  rates  were  high. 
So  I  got  along. 

Before  this,  whenever  I  made  a  few 
pounds  I’d  sink  a  shaft  somewhere, 
prospecting  for  gold;  but  Mary  never 
let  me  rest  till  she  talked  me  out  of 
that. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  on  a 
small  “selection”  farm— that  an  old 
mate  of  mine  had  fenced  in  and 
cleared,  and  afterwards  “chucked  up” 
—about  thirty  miles  out  west  of  Gul¬ 


gong,  at  a  place  called  Lahey’s  Creek. 
(The  places  were  all  called  Lahey’s 
Creek,  or  Spicer’s  Flat,  or  Murphy’s 
Flat,  or  Ryan’s  Crossing,  or  some  such 
name— round  there.)  I  reckoned  I’d 
have  a  run  for  the  horses  and  be  able 
to  grow  a  bit  of  feed.  I  always  had  a 
dread  of  taking  Mary  and  the  children 
too  far  away  from  a  doctor — or  a  good 
woman  neighbor;  but  there  were  some 
people  came  to  live  on  Lahey’s  Creek, 
and  besides,  there  was  a  young  brother 
of  Mary’s— a  young  scamp  (his  name 
was  Jim,  too,  by  the  way,  and  we 
called  him  “Jimmy”  to  make  room  for 
our  Jim— he  hated  the  name  “Jimmy” 
or  James).  He  came  to  live  with  us— 
without  asking— and  I  thought  he’d 
find  enough  work  at  Lahey’s  Creek  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  He  wasn’t 
to  be  depended  on  much— be  thought 
nothing  of  riding  off,  five  hundred  miles 
or  so,  “to  have  a  look  at  the  country”— 
but  he  was  fond  of  Mary,  and  he’d 
stay  by  her  till  I  got  some  one  else  to 
keep  her  company  while  I  was  on  the 
road.  He  would  be  a  protection  against 
“sundowners”  or  any  shearers  who 
happened  to  wander  that  way  in  the 
“D.T.’s”  after  a  spree.  Mary  had  a 
married  sister  come  to  live  at  Gulgong 
just  before  we  left,  and  nothing  would 
suit  her  and  her  husband  but  we  must 
leave  little  Jim  with  them  for  a  montli 
or  so— till  we  got  settled  down  at  La¬ 
hey’s  Creek.  They  were  newly  mar¬ 
ried. 

Mary  was  to  have  driven  into  Gul¬ 
gong,  in  the  spring-cart,  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  taken  Jim  home;  but 
when  the  time  came  she  wasn’t  too 
well— and,  besides  the  tires  of  the  cart 
were  loose  and  I  hadn’t  time  to  get 
them  cut,  so  we  let  Jim’s  time  run  on 
a  week  or  so  longer,  till  I  happened  to 
come  out  through  Gulgong  from  the 
river  with  a  small  load  of  flour  for 
Lahey’s  Creek  way.  The  roads  were 
good,  the  weather  grand— no  chance  of 
it  raining,  and  I  had  a  spare  tarpaulin 
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If  It  did— I  would  only  camp  out  oue 
nigbt;  so  I  decided  to  take  Jim  borne 
with  me. 

Jim  was  turning  three  then,  and  be 
was  a  cure.  He  was  so  old-fasbioned 
that  be  used  to  frighten  me  sometimes 
—I’d  almost  think  thJPt  there  was  some¬ 
thing  supernatural  about  him;  though 
of  course  I  never  took  any  notice  of 
that  rot  about  some  children  being  too 
old-fasbioned  to  live.  There’s  always 
the  ghoulish  old  bag  (and  some  not  so 
old  nor  haggish  either)  who’ll  come 
round  and  shake  up  young  parents 
with  such  croaks  as,  “You’ll  never 
rear  that  child- he’s  too  bright  for  bis 
age.”  To  the  devil  with  them!  I  say. 

But  I  really  thought  that  Jim  was 
too  Intelligent  for  his  age,  and  I  often 
told  Mary  that  he  ought  to  be  kept 
back,  and  not  let  talk  too  much  to  old 
diggers  and  long  lanky  jokers  of  bush- 
men  who  rode  in  and  hung  their 
horses  outside  my  place  on  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoons. 

I  don’t  believe  in  parents  talking 
about  their  own  children  everlastingly 
—you  get  sick  of  hearing  them;  and 
their  kids  are  generally  little  devils, 
and  turn  out  larrikins  as  likely  as  not 

But,  for  all  that  I  really  think  that 
Jim,  when  he  was  three  years  old,  was 
the  most  wonderful  little  chap,  in 
every  way,  that  I  ever  saw. 

For  the  first  hour  or  so,  along  the 
road,  be  was  telling  me  all  about  his 
adventures  at  bis  auntie’s. 

“But  they  spoilt  me  too  much,  dad,” 
he  said,  as  solemn  as  a  native  bear. 
“An’  besides,  a  boy  ought  to  stick  to 
his  parrans!”  (parents;. 

I  was  taking  out  a  cattle-pup  for  a 
drover  I  knew,  and  the  pup  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  Jim’s  time. 

Sometimes  he’d  Jolt  me,  the  way  he 
talked;  and  other  times  I’d  have  to 
turn  away  my  head  and  cough  or  shout 
at  the  horses  to  keep  from  laughing 
outright.  And  once,  when  I  was  taken 
that  way,  he  said— 


“What  are  you  jerking  your  shoul¬ 
ders  and  coughing,  and  grunting,  and 
going  on  that  way  for,  dad?  Why 
don’t  you  tell  me  something?” 

“Tell  you  what,  Jim?” 

“Tell  me  some  talk.” 

So  I  told  him  all  the  talk  I  could 
think  of.  And  I  had  to  brighten  up,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  not  draw  too  much 
on  my  imagination- for  Jim  was  a  ter¬ 
ror  at  cross-examination  when  the  fit 
took  him;  and  he  didn’t  think  twice 
about  telling  you  when  he  thought  you 
were  talking  nonsense.  Once  he  said— 

“I’m  glad  you  took  me  home  with 
you,  dad.  You’ll  get  to  know  Jim.” 

“What!”  I  said. 

“You’ll  get  to  know  Jim.” 

“But  don’t  I  know  you  already?” 

“No,  you  don’t  You  never  has  time 
to  know  Jim  at  home.” 

And  looking  back  I  saw  that  it  was 
cruel  true.  I  had  known  in  my  heart 
all  along  that  this  was  the  truth;  but  it 
came  to  me  like  a  blow  from  Jim. 
You  see  it  had  been  a  hard  struggle 
for  the  last  year  or  so;  and  when  I  was 
home  for  a  day  or  two  I  was  generally 
too  busy,  or  too  tired  and  worried,  or 
full  of  schemes  for  the  future,  to  take 
much  notice  of  Jim.  Mary  used  to 
speak  to  me  about  it  sometimes.  “You 
never  take  notice  of  the  child,”  she’d 
say.  “You  could  surely  find  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  an  evening.  What’s  the  use  of 
always  worrying  and  brooding?  Your 
brain  will  go  with  a  snap  some  day, 
and,  if  you  get  over  it,  it  will  teach 
you  a  lesson.  You’ll  be  an  old  man, 
and  Jim  a  young  one,  before  you  real¬ 
ize  that  you  bad  a  child  once.  Then  it 
will  be  too  late.” 

This  sort  of  talk  from  Mary  always 
bored  me  and  made  me  Impatient  with 
her,  because  I  knew  it  all  too  well.  I 
never  worried  for  myself — only  Mary 
and  the  children.  And  I  often,  as  the 
days  went  by,  said  to  myself,  “I’ll  take 
more  notice  of  Jim  and  give  Mary  more 
of  my  time,  just  as  soon  as  I  can  see 
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things  clear  ahead  a  bit.”  And  the 
hard  days  went  on,  and  the  weeks,  and 
the  months,  and  the  years—  Ah,  well! 

Mary  used  to  say,  when  things  would 
get  worse,  “Why  don’t  you  talk  to  me, 
Joe?  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  your 
thoughts,  instead  of  shuiiing  yourself 
up  in  yourself  and  brooding— eating 
your  heart  out?  It’s  hard  for  me;  I 
get  to  think  you’re  tired  of  me,  and  sel¬ 
fish.  I  might  be  cross  and  speak  sharp 
to  you  w’hen  you  are  in  trouble.  How 
am  I  to  know  If  you  don’t  tell  me?” 

But  I  didn’t  think  she’d  understand. 

And  so,  getting  acquainted,  and 
chumming  and  dozing,  with  the  gums 
closing  over  our  heads  here  and  there, 
and  the  ragged  patches  of  sun¬ 
light  and  shade  passing  up  over  the 
horses,  over  us,  on  the  front  of 
the  load,  over  the  load,  and  down  on  to 
the  white  dusty  road  again— Jim  and  I 
got  along  the  lonely  bush  road  and 
over  the  ridges  some  fifteen  miles  (we’d 
started  late)  before  sunset,  and  camped 
at  Ryan’s  Crossing  on  Sandy  Creek  for 
the  night.  I  got  the  horses  out  and 
took  the  harness  off.  Jim  wanted  bad¬ 
ly  to  help  me,  but  I  made  him  stay  on 
the  load;  for  one  of  the  horses— a  vi¬ 
cious,  red-eyed  chestnut — was  a  kicker; 
he’d  broken  a  man’s  leg.  I  got  the 
feed-bags  stretched  across  the  shafts, 
and  the  chaff  and  corn  into  them,  and 
there  stood  the  horses  all  round  with 
their  rumps  north,  south  and  west,  and 
their  heads  between  the  shafts,  munch¬ 
ing  and  switching  their  tails.  We  use 
double  shafts,  you  know,  for  horse- 
teams— two  pairs  side  by  side— and 
prop  them  up,  and  stretch  bags  be¬ 
tween  them,  letting  the  bags  sag  to 
serve  as  feed-boxes.  I  threw  the  spare 
tarpaulin  over  the  wheels  on  one  side, 
letting  about  half  of  it  lie  on  the 
ground  in  case  of  damp,  and  so  making 
a  fioor  and  a  break-wind.  I  threw 
down  bags  and  the  blankets  and  ’pos- 
But  1  rug  against  the  wheel  to  make  a 
camp  for  Jim  and  the  cattle-pup,  and 


got  a  gin-case  we  used  for  a  tucker-box, 
the  frying-pan  and  billy  down,  and 
made  a  good  fire  at  a  log  close  bandy, 
and  soon  everything  was  comfortable. 
Ryan’s  Crossing  was  a  grand  camp.  I 
stood  with  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  my 
hands  behind  my  back,  and  my  back 
to  the  fire,  and  took  the  country  in. 

Reedy  Creek  came  down  along  a 
western  spur  of  the  range;  the  banks 
here  were  deep  and  green,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  ran  clear  over  the  granite  bars, 
boulders  and  gravel.  Behind  us  was 
a  dreary  fiat  covered  with  those 
gnarled,  gray-barked,  dry-rotted  “na¬ 
tive  apple-trees”  (about  as  much  like 
apple-trees  as  the  native  bear  is  like 
any  other),  and  a  nasty  bit  of  sandy 
dusty  road  that  I  was  always  glad  to 
get  over  in  wet  weather.  To  the  left 
on  our  side  of  the  creek  were  reedy 
marshes,  with  frogs  croaking,  and 
across  the  creek  the  dark  box-scrub- 
covered  ridges  ended  in  steep  “sid¬ 
ings”  coming  down  to  the  creek  bank, 
and  to  the  main  road  that  skirted  them, 
running  on  west  up  over  a  “saddle”  in 
the  ridges  and  on  towards  Dubbo.  The 
road  by  Lahey’s  Creek  to  a  place  called 
Cobborah  branched  off,  through  dreary 
apple-tree  and  stringy  bark  fiats,  to 
the  left.  Just  beyond  the  crossing;  all 
these  fanlike  branch  tracks  from  the 
Cudgeegong  were  inside  a  big  horse¬ 
shoe  in  the  Great  Western  Line,  and 
so  they  gave  small  carriers  a  chance, 
now  that  Cobb  &  Co.’s  coaches  and  the 
big  teams  and  vans  bad  shifted  out  of 
the  main  western  terminus.  There 
were  tall  she-oaks  all  along  the  creek, 
and  a  clump  of  big  ones  over  a  deep 
water-bole  Just  above  the  crossing.  Tlie 
creek  oaks  have  rough  barked  trunks, 
like  English  elms,  but  are  much  taller 
and  higher  to  the  branches— and  the 
leaves  are  reedy;  Kendel,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  poet,  calls  them  the  “sbe-oak  harps 
Aflolian.”  Those  trees  are  always  sigh- 
sigh-sighing— more  of  a  sigh  than  a 
sough,  or  the  “whoosh”  of  gum-trees  In 
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the  wind.  You  always  hear  them 
sighing,  even  when  you  can’t  feel  any 
wind.  It’s  the  same  with  telegraph 
wires;  put  your  head  against  a  tele¬ 
graph-post  on  a  dead,  still  day,  and  you 
hear  and  Uel  the  far-away  roar  of  the 
wires.  But  then  th«,  oaks  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  distance,  where  there 
might  be  wind;  and  they  don’t  roar  in 
a  gale,  only  sigh  louder  and  softer  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wind,  and  never  seem  to 
go  above  nor  below  a  certain  pitch- 
like  a  big  harp  with  all  the  strings  the 
same.  I  used  to  have  a  theory  that 
those  creek  oaks  got  the  wind’s  voice 
telephoned  to  them,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  ground. 

I  happened  to  look  down,  and  there 
was  Jim  (I  thought  he  was  on  the  tar¬ 
paulin,  playing  with  the  pup);  he  was 
standing  close  beside  me  with  his  legs 
wide  apart,  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  his  back  to  the  fire. 

He  held  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  there  was  such  an  old,  old,  wise 
expression  in  his  big  brown  eyes— just 
as  if  he’d  been  a  child  for  a  hundred 
years  or  so,  or  as  though  he  were  lis¬ 
tening  to  those  oaks,  and  under¬ 
standing  them  in  a  fatherly  sort  of 
way. 

“Dad!”  he  said  presently— “Dad!  do 
you  think  I’ll  ever  grow  up  to  be  a 
man?” 

“Wh— why,  Jim?”  I  gasped. 

“Because  I  don’t  want  to.” 

I  couldn’t  think  of  anything  against 
this.  It  made  me  uneasy. 

“.Tim,”  I  said,  to  break  the  silence, 
“do  you  hear  what  the  she-oaks  say?” 

“No,  I  don’t  Is  they  talking?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  without  thinking. 

“What  Is  they  saying?” 

I  scratched  my  head  hard  and  took 
the  bucket  and  went  down  to  the 
creek  for  some  water  for  tea.  I  thought 
Jim  would  follow  with  a  little  tin  billy 
he  had;  but  be  didn’t;  when  I  got  back 
to  the  fire  he  was  again  on  the  ’possum 
rug  comforting  the  pup.  I  fried  some 


bacon  and  eggs  that  I’d  brought  out 
with  me.  Jim  sang  out  from  the  wag¬ 
on— 

“Don’t  cook  too  much,  dad— I  migut- 
n’t  be  hungry.” 

I  got  the  tin  plates  and  pint-pots  and 
things  out  on  a  clean  new  fiour-bag, 
in  honor  of  Jim,  and  dished  up.  He 
was  leaning  back  on  the  rug  looking 
at  the  pup  in  a  listless  sort  of  way.  I 
reckoned  he  was  tired  out,  and  pulled 
the  gin-case  up  close  to  him  for  a 
table  and  put  his  plate  on  it.  But  he 
only  tried  a  mouthful  or  two,  and  then 
he  said— 

“I  ain’t  hungry,  dad!  You’ll  have  to 
eat  It  all.” 

It  made  me  uneasy— I  never  liked  to 
see  a  child  of  mine  turn  from  his  food. 
They  bad  given  him  some  tinned  sal¬ 
mon  in  Gulgong,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
was  upsetting  him.  I  was  always 
against  tinned  muck. 

“Sick,  Jim?”  I  asked. 

“No,  dad,  I  ain’t  sick;  I  don’t  know 
what’s  the  matter  with  me.” 

“Have  some  tea,  sonny?” 

“Yes,  dad.” 

I  gave  him  some  tea,  with  some  milk 
in  it  that  I’d  brought  in  a  bottle  from 
his  aunt’s  for  him.  He  took  a  sip  or 
two  and  then  put  the  pint-pot  on  the 
gin-case. 

“Jim’s  tired,  dad,”  he  said. 

I  made  him  lie  down  while  I  fixed  up 
a  camp  for  the  night.  It  had  turned  a 
bit  chilly,  so  I  let  the  big  tarpaulin 
down  all  round— It  was  made  to  cover 
a  high  load.  The  fiour  in  the  wagon 
didn’t  come  above  the  rail,  so  the  tar¬ 
paulin  came  down  well  on  to  tlie 
ground.  I  fixed  Jim  up  a  comfortable 
bed  under  the  tail-end  of  the  wagon; 
when  I  went  to  lift  him  in  be  was  ly¬ 
ing  back,  looking  up  at  the  stars  in  a 
half-dreamy,  half-fascinated  way  that 
I  didn’t  like.  Whenever  Jim  was  extra 
old-fashioned  or  affectionate,  there  was 
danger. 

“How  do  you  feel  now,  sonny?” 
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It  seemed  a  minute  before  he  beard 
me  and  turned  from  the  stars. 

“Jim’s  better,  dad.”  Then  he  said 
something  like,  “The  stars  are  looking 
at  me.”  I  thought  he  was  half  asleep. 
I  took  off  bis  jacket  and  boots,  and 
carried  him  in  under  the  wagon  and 
made  him  comfortable  for  the  night 

“Kiss  me  ’night-night,  dadda,”  he 
said. 

I’d  rather  he  hadn’t  asked  me— it  was 
a  bad  sign.  As  I  was  going  to  the  Are 
he  called  me  back. 

“What  Is  It  Jim?” 

“Get  me  my  things  and  the  cattle- 
pup,  please,  daddy.” 

I  was  scared  now.  His  things  were 
some  toys  and  rubbish  he’d  brought 
from  Gulgong,  and  I  remembered,  the 
last  time  be  bad  convulsions  be  took 
aii  his  toys  and  a  kitten  to  bed  with 
him.  And  “  ’night-night”  and  “daddy” 
were  two-year-old  language  to  Jim. 
I’d  thought  he’d  forgotten  those  words 
—be  seemed  to  be  going  back. 

“Are  you  quite  warm  enough,  Jim?” 

“Yes,  dad.” 

I  started  to  walk  up  and  down— I 
always  did  this  when  I  was  extra  wor¬ 
ried. 

I  was  frightened  now  about  Jim, 
though  I  tried  to  hide  the  fact  from 
myself.  Presently  he  called  me  again. 

“What  is  it,  Jim?” 

“Take  the  blankets  off  me,  fahver- 
Jim’s  sick!”  (They’d  been  teaching 
him  to  say  father.) 

I  was  scared  now.  I  remembered  a 
neighbor  of  ours  had  a  little  girl  died 
(she  swallowed  a  pin),  and  when  she 
was  going  she  said— 

“Take  the  blankets  off  me,  muvver— 
I’m  dyin’.” 

And  I  couldn’t  get  that  out  of  my 
head. 

I  threw  back  a  fold  of  the  ’possum 
rug,  and  felt  Jim’s  head— he  seemed 
cool  enough. 

•  “Where  do  you  feel  bad,  sonny?” 

No  answer  for  a  while;  then  he  said 


suddeniy,  but  in  a  voice  as  if  he  were 
talking  in  his  sleep — 

“Put  my  books  [boots]  on,  please, 
daddy.  I  want  to  go  home  to  muv¬ 
ver!” 

I  held  bis  hand  and  comforted  him 
for  a  while;  then  he  slept— in  a  restless, 
feverish  sort  of  way. 

I  got  the  bucket  I  used  for  water  for 
the  horses  and  stood  it  over  the  fire;  I 
ran  to  the  creek  with  the  big  kerosene- 
tin  bucket  and  got  it  full  of  cold  water 
and  stood  it  bandy.  I  got  the  spade 
(we  always  carried  one  to  dig  wheels 
out  of  bogs  in  wet  weather)  and  turned 
a  corner  of  the  tarpaulin  back,  dug  a 
hole,  and  trod  the  tarpaulin  down  into 
the  hole,  to  serve  for  a  bath,  in  case 
of  the  worst.  I  bad  a  tin  of  mustard, 
and  meant  to  fight  a  good  round  for 
Jim,  if  death  came  along. 

I  stooped  in  under  the  tail-board  of 
the  wagon  and  felt  Jim.  His  bead  was 
burning  hot,  and  bis  skin  parched  and 
dry  as  a  bone. 

Then  I  lost  nerve  and  started  blun¬ 
dering  backward  and  forward  between 
the  wagon  and  the  fire,  and  repeating 
what  I’d  beard  Mary  say  the  last  time 
we  fought  for  Jim:  “God!  don’t  take 
my  child!  God!  don’t  take  my  boy.” 
I’d  never  bad  much  faith  in  doctors, 
but,  my  God!  I  wanted  one  then.  The 
nearest  was  fifteen  miles  away. 

I  threw  back  my  head  and  stared  up 
at  the  branches  in  desperation;  and— 
Well,  I  don’t  ask  you  to  take  much 
stock  in  this,  though  most  old  bushmen 
will  believe  anything  of  the  bush  by 
night;  and— Now,  it  might  have  been 
that  I  was  all  unstrung,  or  it  might 
have  been  a  patch  of  sky  outlined  in 
the  gently  moving  branches  or  the  blue 
smoke  rising  up.  But  I  saw  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  all  white,  come  down, 
down,  nearly  to  the  limbs  of  the  trees, 
point  on  up  the  main  road,  and  then 
fioat  up  and  up  and  vanish,  still  point¬ 
ing.  I  thought  Mary  was  dead.  Ther 
it  fiashed  on  me— 
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Four  or  five  miles  up  the  road,  over 
the  “saddle,”  was  an  old  shanty  that 
bad  been  a  half-way  inn  before  tiie 
Great  Western  Line  got  round  as  far 
as  Dubbo  and  took  the  coach  traffic  off 
those  old  bush  roads.  A  man  named 
Brighten  lived  there.  was  a  se¬ 
lector;  did  a  little  farming,  and  as 
much  sly-grog  selling  as  he  could.  He 
was  married— but  it  wasn’t  that;  I’d 
thought  of  them,  but  she  was  a  child¬ 
ish,  worn-out,  spiritless  woman,  and 
both  were  pretty  “ratty”  from  hard¬ 
ship  and  loneliness— they  weren’t  likely 
to  be  of  any  use  to  me.  But  it  was 
tills:  I’d  heard  talk  among  some  wom¬ 
en  in  Gulgong,  of  a  sister  of  Brighton’s 
wife  who’d  gone  out  to  live  with  them 
lately;  she’d  been  a  hospital  matron  in 
tlie  city  they  said;  and  there  were 
yarns  about  her.  Some  said  she  got 
the  sack  for  exposing  the  doc¬ 
tors— or  carrying  on  with  them— I 
didn’t  remember  which.  The  fact  of  a 
city  woman  going  out  to  live  in  such  a 
place,  with  such  people,  was  enough 
to  make  talk  among  women  in  a  town 
twenty  miles  away,  but  then  there 
must  have  been  something  extra  about 
her,  else  bushmen  wouldn’t  have  talked 
and  carried  her  name  so  far;  and  I 
wanted  a  woman  out  of  the  ordinary 
now.  I  even  reasoned  this  way,  think¬ 
ing  like  lightning,  as  I  knelt  over  Jim 
between  the  big  black  wheels  of  the 
wagon. 

I  had  an  old  racing  mare  that  I  used 
as  a  riding  hack,  following  the  team. 
In  a  minute  I  had  her  saddled  and 
bridled;  I  tied  the  end  of  a  .half-full 
chaff-bag,  shook  the  chaff  Into  each 
end  and  dumped  it  on  to  the  pummel 
as  a  cushion  or  buffer  for  Jim;  I 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  and  scram¬ 
bled  into  the  saddle  with  him. 

The  next  minute  we  were  stumbling 
down  the  steep  bank,  clattering  and 
splashing  over  the  crossing,  and  strug¬ 
gling  up  the  opposite  bank  to  the  level. 
The  mare,  as  I  told  you,  was  an  old 


racer,  but  broken-winded— she  must 
have  run  witliout  wind  after  the  first 
half-mile.  She  had  the  old  racing  in¬ 
stinct  in  her  strong,  and  whenever  1 
rode  in  company  I’d  have  to  pull  her 
hard  else  she’d  race  the  other  horse  or 
burst.  She  ran  low  fore  and  aft,  and 
was  the  easiest  horse  I  ever  rode.  She 
ran  like  wheels  on  rails,  with  a  bit  of 
a  tremble  now  and  then- like  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage— when  she  settled  down 
to  it. 

The  chaff-bag  bad  slipped  off,  in  the 
creek,  I  suppose,  and  I  let  the  bridle- 
rein  go,  and  held  Jim  up  to  me  like  a 
baby  the  whole  way.  Let  the  strong¬ 
est  man,  who  isn’t  used  to  it,  bold  a 
baby  in  one  position  for  five  minutes— 
and  Jim  was  fairly  heavy.  But  I  never 
felt  the  ache  in  my  arms  that  night— 
it  must  have  gone  before  I  was  in  a 
fit  state  of  mind  to  feel  it.  And  at 
home  I’d  often  growled  about  being 
asked  to  hold  the  baby  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  I  could  never  brood  comfortably 
and  nurse  a  baby  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  a  ghostly  moonlight  night. 
There’s  no  timber  in  the  world  so 
ghostly  as  the  Australian  bush  in 
moonlight— or  Just  about  daybreak.  The 
all-shaped  patches  of  moonlight  fall¬ 
ing  between  ragged,  twisted  boughs; 
the  ghostly  blue-white  bark  of  the 
white-box  trees;  a  dead,  naked 
white,  ring-barked  tree  or  dead 
white  stump  starting  out  here 
and  there,  and  the  ragged  patches 
of  shade  and  light  on  the  road  that 
made  anything  from  the  shape  of  a 
spotted  bullock  to  a  naked  corpse  laid 
out  stark.  Roads  and  tracks  through 
the  bush  made  by  moonlight- every 
one  seeming  straighter  and  clearer 
than  the  real  one;  you  have  to  trust  to 
your  horse  then.  Sometimes  the  naked 
white  trunk  of  a  red  stringy  bark-tree, 
where  a  sheet  of  bark  bad  been  taken 
off,  would  start  out  like  a  ghost  from 
the  dark  bush.  And  dew  or  frost  glis¬ 
tening  on  these  things,  according  to  the 
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Feason.  Now  and  again  great  gray  kan¬ 
garoos,  that  had  been  feeding  on  a 
green  patch  down  by  the  road,  would 
start  with  a  “thump-thump,”  and  away 
up  the  siding. 

The  bush  seemed'  full  of  ghosts  that 
night— all  going  my  way— and  being 
left  behind  by  the  mare.  Once  I 
stopped  to  look  at  Jim;  I  just  sat  back 
and  the  mare  “propped”— she’d  been  a 
stock-horse  too,  and  used  to  “cutting- 
out.”  I  felt  Jim’s  bauds  and  forehead; 
he  was  in  a  burning  fever.  I  bent  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  old  mare  settled  down 
to  it  again.  I  kept  saying  out  loud— 
and  Mary  and  me  often  laughed  about 
it  (afterwards):  “He’s  limp  yet!— Jim’s 
limp  yet!”  (the  words  seemed  jerked 
out  of  me  by  sheer  fright) — “He’s  limp 
yet!”  till  the  mare’s  feet  took  it  up. 
Then,  just  when  I  thought  she  was 
doing  her  best  and  racing  her  hardest, 
she  suddenly  started  foricard,  like  a 
cable  tram,  gliding  along  its  own,  and 
the  grip  put  on  suddenly.  It  was  just 
what  she’d  do  when  I’d  be  riding  alone 
and  a  strange  horse  drew  up  from  be¬ 
hind— the  old  racing  instinct.  I  felt 
the  thing  too!  I  felt  as  if  a  strange 
horse  teas  there!  And  then— the  words 
just  jerked  out  of  me  by  sheer  funk— I 
started  saying,  “Death  is  riding  to¬ 
night!  .  .  .  Death  is  racing  to-night! 

.  .  .  Death  is  riding  to-night!”  till  the 
hoofs  took  that  up.  And  I  believe  the 
old  mare  felt  the  black  horse  at  her 
side  and  was  going  to  beat  him  or 
break  her  heart 

I  don’t  know  how  she  got  up  the  last 
“pinch.”  She  must  have  slackened 
pace,  but  I  never  noticed  it;  I  just  held- 
Jim  up  to  me  and  gripped  the  saddle 
with  my  knees— I  remember  the  saddle 
jerked  from  the  desperate  jumps  of 
her  till  I  thought  the  girth  would  go. 
We  topped  the  gap  and  were  going 
down  into  a  gully  they  called  Dead 
Man’s  Hollow,  and  there  at  the  back 
of  a  ghostly  clearing  that  opened  from 
the  road  where  there  were  some  black- 


soil  springs,  was  a  long,  low,  oblong 
weatherboard  -  and  -  shingle  building, 
with  blind,  broken  windows  in  the 
gable-ends,  and  a  wide,  steep  ve¬ 
randa  roof  slanting  down  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  window-sills— there  was 
something  sinister  about  it,  I  thought 
-like  the  hat  of  a  jail-bird  slouclied 
over  his  eyes.  The  place  looked  both 
deserted  and  haunted.  I  saw  no  llglit, 
but  that  was  because  of  the  moonliglit 
outside.  The  mare  turned  in  at  the 
corner  of  the  clearing  to  take  a  sliort 
cut  to  the  shanty,  and,  as  she  struggled 
across  some  marshy  ground,  my  heart 
kept  jerking  out  the  words,  “It’s  de¬ 
serted!  They’ve  gone  away!  It’s  de¬ 
serted!”  The  mare  went  round  to  the 
back  and  pulled  up  between  the  back 
door  and  a  big  bark  and  slab  kitclien. 
Some  one  shouted  from  inside— 

“Who’s  there?” 

“It’s  me,  Joe  Wilson.  I  want  your 
sister-in-law— I’ve  got  the  boy— he’s 
sick  and  dying!” 

Brighten  came  out,  pulling  up  his 
moleskins.  “What  boy?”  he  aske<1. 

“Here,  take  him,”  I  shouted,  “and  let 
me  get  down.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 
asked  Brighten,  and  he  seemed  to  hang 
back.  And  just  as  I  made  to  get  my 
leg  over  the  saddle,  Jim’s  head  went 
back  over  my  arm,  he  stiffened,  and  I 
saw  his  eyeballs  turned  up  and  glis'  a- 
ing  in  the  moonlight.  I  felt  cold  all 
over  then  and  sick  in  the  stomach— 
but  clear-headed  in  a  way;  strange, 
wasn’t  it?  I  don’t  know  why  I  didn’t 
get  down  and  rush  Into  the  kitclien 
and  get  a  bath  ready,  I  only  felt  ns  if 
the  worst  had  come,  and  I  wished  it 
were  over  and  gone.  I  even  thonglit 
of  Mary  and  the  funeral. 

Then  a  woman  ran  out  of  the  house 
—a  big,  hard-looking  woman.  She  had 
on  a  wrapper  of  some  sort,  and  her 
feet  were  bare.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
Jim,  looked  at  his  face,  and  then 
snatched  him  from  me  and  ran  into  the 
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kitchen— and  me  down  and  after  her. 
As  great  good  luck  would  have  it  they 
bad  some  dirty  clothes  on  to  boll  in  a 
kerosene  tin— dish-cloths  or  something. 

Brighten’s  sister-in-law  dragged  a 
tub  out  from  under  the  table,  wrenched 
the  bucket  off  the  hook,"  and  dumped 
in  the  water,  dish-cloths  and  all, 
snatched  a  can  of  cold  water  from  a 
coruer,  dashed  that  in,  and  felt  the 
water  with  her  hand— holding  .Tim  up 
to  her  hip  all  the  time— and  I  won’t 
say  how  he  looked.  She  stood  him  in 
the  tub  and  started  dashing  water  over 
him,  tearing  off  his  clothes  between  tlie 
splashes. 

“Here,  that  tin  of  mustard— there  on 
the  shelf!”  she  shouted  to  me. 

She  knocked  the  lid  off  the  tin  on  the 
edge  of  the  tub,  and  went  on  splashing 
and  spanking  Jim. 

It  seemed  an  eternity— and  I?  Why, 
I  never  thought  clearer  In  my  life.  I 
felt  cold-blooded— I  felt  as  If  I’d  like 
an  excuse  to  go  outside  till  it  was  dll 
over.  I  even  thought  of  Mary  and  the 
funeral— and  wished  that  was  over.  All 
this  in  a  flash,  as  it  were.  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  great  relief,  and  only 
wished  the  funeral  was  months  past. 
I  felt— well,  altogether  selfish.  I  only 
thought  of  myself. 

Brighten’s  sister-in-law  splashed;  and 
spanked  him  bard— hard  enough  to 
break  his  back  I  thought,  and— after 
about  half  an  hour  it  seemed— the  end 
came;  Jim’s  limbs  relaxed,  be  slipped 
down  into  the  tub,  and  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes  came  down.  They  seemed 
dull  and  expressionless,  like  the  eyes  of 
a  new  baby,  but  he  was  back  for  the 
world  again. 

1  dropped  on  the  stool  by  the  table. 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  said.  “It’s  all 
over  now.  I  wasn’t  going  to  let  him 
die.”  I  was  only  thinking,  “Well,  It’s 
over  now,  but  it  will  come  on  again. 
I  wish  it  was  over  for  good.  I’m  tired 
of  it.” 

Slie  called  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Brigh¬ 


ten,  a  washed-out,  helpless  little  fool 
of  a  woman,  who’d  been  running  in 
and  out  and  whimpering  all  the  time— 

“Here,  .Tessie!  bring  the  new  white 
blanket  off  my  bed.  And  you.  Brigh¬ 
ten,  take  some  of  that  wood  off  the 
Are,  and  stuff  something  in  that  hole 
there  to  stop  the  draught.” 

Brighten— he  was  a  nuggety  little 
hairy  man  with  no  expression  to  be 
seen  for  whiskers-'had  been  running 
in  with  sticks  and  back  logs  from  the 
w'ood  heap.  He  took  the  wood  out, 
stuffed  up  the  crack,  and  went  inside 
and  brought  out  a  black  bottle— got  a 
cup  from  the  shelf  and  put  both  down 
near  my  elbow. 

Mrs.  Brighten  started  to  get  some 
supper,  or  breakfast,  or  whatever  it 
was,  ready.  She  had  a  clean  cloth  and 
set  the  table  tidily.  I  noticed  that  all 
the  tins  were  polished  bright  (old  cof¬ 
fee-  and  mustard-tins  and  the  like,  that 
they  used  instead  of  sugar-basins  and 
tea-caddies  and  salt-cellars),  and  the 
kitchen  was  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 
She  w’as  all  right  at  little  things.  I 
knew  a  haggard,  worked-out  bush  wom¬ 
an  who  put  her  whole  soul— or  all  she’d 
got  left— into  polishing  old  tins  till  they 
dazzled  your  eyes. 

I  didn’t  feel  inclined  for  corned  beef 
and  damper,  and  post-and-rail  tea.  So 
I  sat  and  squinted,  when  I  thought  she 
wasn’t  looking,  at  Brighten’s  sister-in- 
law.  She  was  a  big  woman,  her  hands 
and  feet  were  big,  but  well-shaped  and 
all  in  proportion— they  fitted  her.  Slie 
was  a  handsome  woman— about  forty 
I  should  think.  She  had  a  square  chin, 
and  a  straight,  thin-lipped  mouth- 
straight  save  for  a  hint  of  a  turn  down 
at  the  corners,  which  I  fancied  (and  I 
have  strange  fancies)  had  been  a  sign 
of  weakness  in  the  days  before  she 
grew  hard.  There  was  no  sign  of 
weakness  now.  She  had  hard  gray 
eyes  and  blue-black  hair.  She  hadn’t 
spoken  yet.  She  didn’t  ask  me  how  the 
boy  took  ill  or  I  got  there,  or  who  or 
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what  I  was— at  least  not  until  the  next 
evening  at  tea-time. 

She  sat  upright  with  Jim  wrapped  in 
the  blanket  and  laid  across  her  knees, 
with  one  hand  under  his  neck  and  the 
other  laid  lightly  on  him,  and  she  just 
rocked  him  gently. 

She  sat  looking  hard  and  straight  be¬ 
fore  her,  just  as  I’ve  seen  a  tired  nee¬ 
dlewoman  sit  with  her  work  in  her  lap, 
and  look  away  back  into  the  past. 
And  Jim  might  have  been  the  work  in 
her  lap,  for  all  she  seemed  to  think  of 
him.  Now  and  then  she  knitted  her 
forehead  and  blinked. 

Suddenly  she  glanced  round  and  said 
—in  a  tone  as  if  I  was  her  husband  and 
she  didn’t  think  much  of  me— 

“Why  don’t  you  eat  something?” 

“Beg  pardon?” 

“Eat  something!” 

I  drank  some  tea  and  sneaked  an¬ 
other  look  at  her.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  more  natural,  and  wanted  Jim 
again,  now  that  the  color  was  coming 
back  into  his  face,  and  he  didn’t  look 
like  an  unnaturally  stiff  and  staring 
corpse.  I  felt  a  lump  rising,  and  want¬ 
ed  to  thank  her.  I  sneaked  another 
look  at  her. 

She  was  staring  straight  before  her 
—I  never  saw  a  woman’s  face  change 
so  suddenly— I  never  saw  a  woman’s 
eyes  so  haggard  and  hopeless.  Then 
her  great  chest  heaved  twice,  I  heard 
her  draw  a  long,  shuddering  breath 
like  a  knocked-out  horse,  and  two 
great  tears  dropped  from  her  wide- 
open  eyes  down  her  cheeks  like  rain¬ 
drops  on  a  face  of  stone.  And  in  the 
firelight  they  seemed  tinged  with- 
blood. 

I  looked  away  quick,  feeling  full  up 
myself.  And  presently  (I  hadn’t  seen 
her  look  round)  she  said— 

“Go  to  bed.” 

“Beg  pardon?”  (Her  face  was  the 
same  as  before  the  tears.) 

“Go  to  bed.  There’s  a  bed  made  for 
you  inside  on  the  sofa.” 


“But— the  team— I  must—” 

“What?” 

“The  team.  I  left  it  at  the  camp.  I 
must  look  to  it.” 

“Oh!  Well,  Brighten  will  ride  down 
and  bring  it  up  in  the  morning— or  seuil 
the  half-caste.  Now  you  go  to  bed  and 
get  a  good  rest.  The  boy  will  be  all 
right.  I’ll  see  to  that.” 

I  went  out— it  was  a  relief  to  get  out 
—and  looked  to  the  mare.  Brighten 
had  got  her  some  corn*  and  chaff  in  a 
candle-box,  but  she  couldn’t  eat  yet. 
She  just  stood  or  hung  resting  one 
hind  leg  and  then  the  other,  with  her 
nose  over  the  box,  and  she  sobbed.  1 
put  my  arms  round  her  neck  and  my 
face  down  on  her  ragged  mane,  and 
cried  like  a  boy  for  the  second  time 
since  I  was  a  boy. 

As  I  started  to  go  in  I  heard  Brigh- 
ten’s  sister-in-law  say,  suddenly  and 
sharply— 

“Take  that  away,  Jessie.” 

And  presently  I  saw  Mrs.  Brighten 
go  into  the  house  with  the  black  bottle. 

The  moon  had  gone  behind  the  range. 
I  stood  for  a  minute  between  the  house 
and  the  kitchen  and  peeped  in  througli 
the  kitchen  window. 

She  had  moved  away  from  the  fire 
and  sat  near  the  table.  She  bent  over 
Jim  and  held  him  up  close  to  her  and 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

I  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  the  ne.\t 
afternoon.  I  woke  just  In  time  to  hear 
the  tail  end  of  a  conversation  between 
Jim  and  Brighten’s  sister-in-law.  lie 
was  asking  her  out  to  our  place  and 
she  promising  to  come. 

“And  now,”  says  Jim,  “I  want  to  go 
home  to  ‘muffer’  in  ‘The  Same  01’ 
Fling.’  ” 

“What?” 

Jim  repeated. 

“Oh!  ‘The  Same  Old  Thing’-the 
wagon.” 

'Maize  or  Indian  corn  — wheat  is  never 
called  com  in  Australia. 
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The  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  poked 
round  the  gullies  with  old  Brighten, 
looking  at  some  “indications”  (of  the 
existence  of  gold)  he  had  found.  It 
was  no  use  trying  to  “pump”  him  con¬ 
cerning  his  sister-in-law;  Brighten  was 
an  “old  hand,”  and  had  l^sarned,  in  the 
old  bush-ranging  and  cattle-stealing 
(lays,  to  know  nothing  about  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  business.  And  by  the  way,  I  no¬ 
ticed  then  that  the  more  you  talk  and 
listen  to  a  bad  character,  the  more  you 
lose  your  dislike  for  him. 

1  never  saw  such  a  change  In  a  wom¬ 
an  as  in  Brighton’s  sister-in-law  that 
evening.  She  was  bright  and  jolly,  and 
seemed  at  least  ten  years  younger. 
She  bustled  round  and  helped  her  sister 
to  get  tea  ready.  She  rooted  out  some 
old  china  that  Mrs.  Brighten  had 
stowed  away  somewhere,  and  set  the 
table  as  I  seldom  saw  it  set  out  there. 
She  propped  Jim  up  with  pillows  and 
laughed  and  played  with  him  like  a 
great  girl.  She  described  Sydney  and 
Sydney  life  as  I  had  never  heard  it  de¬ 
scribed  before;  and  she  knew  as  much 
about  the  bush  and  old  digging'*  day 
as  I  did.  She  kept  old  Brighten  and 
me  listening  and  laughing  till  nearly 
midnight.  And  she  seemed  quick  to 
understand  everything  when  I  talked, 
if  she  wanted  to  explain  anything  that 
we  hadn’t  seen,  she  wouldn’t  say  that 
it  was  “like  a— like  a”— and  hesitate 
(you  know  what  I  mean);  she’d  hit 
the  right  thing  on  the  head  at  once.  A 
squatter  with  a  very  round,  flaming 
red  face  and  a  white  cork  hat  had  gone 
by  in  the  afternoon;  she  said  it  was 
“like  a  mushroom  on  the  rising  moon.” 
She  gave  me  a  lot  of  good  hints  about 
children. 

But  she  was  quiet  again  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  harnessed  up,  and  she  dressed 
Jim  and  gave  him  his  breakfast,  and 
made  a  comfortable  place  for  him  on 
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the  load  with  the  ’possum  rug  and  a 
spare  pillow.  She  got  up  on  the  wheel 
to  do  it  herself.  Then  was  the  awk¬ 
ward  time.  I’d  half  start  to  speak  to 
her,  then  turn  away  and  go  flxing  up 
round  the  horses,  then  make  another 
false  start  to  say  good-bye.  At  last  she 
took  Jim  up  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
him,  and  lifted  him  on  the  wheel;  but 
he  put  his  arms  tight  round  her  neck, 
and  kissed  her— a  thing  Jim  seldom  did 
with  anybody,  except  his  mother,  for 
he  w’asn’t  what  you’d  call  an  affection¬ 
ate  child— he’d  never  more  than  otter 
his  cheek  to  me  in  his  old-fashioned 
way,  I’d  got  up  the  other  side  of  the 
load  to  take  him  from  her. 

“Here,  take  him,”  she  said. 

I  saw  his  mouth  twitching  as  I  lifted 
him.  Jim  seldom  cried  nowadays— no 
matter  how  much  he  was  hurt.  I 
gained  some  time  flxing  Jim  comforta¬ 
ble. 

“You’d  better  make  a  start,”  she  said. 
“You  want  to  get  home  early  with  tliat 
boy.” 

I  got  down  and  w’ent  round  to  where 
she  stood.  I  held  out  my  hand  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  my  voice  went  like 
an  ungreased  wagon  wheel,  and  I  gave 
it  up,  and  only  squeezed  her  hand. 

“That’s  all  right,”  she  said;  then  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  suddenly 
put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  “You  be  off 
—you’re  only  a  boy  yourself.  Take 
care  of  that  boy;  be  kind  to  your  wife, 
and  take  care  of  yourself.” 

“Will  you  come  to  see  us?” 

“Some  day,”  she  said. 

I  started  the  horses,  and  looked  round 
once  more.  She  was  looking  up  at  Jim, 
who  was  waving  his  hand  to  her  from 
the  top  of  the  load.  And  I  saw  that 
haggard,  hungry,  hopeless  look  come 
into  her  eyes  in  spite  of  the  tears. 
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Character,  like  history,  repeats  itself. 
There  is  indeed  in  every  man,  seen 
aright,  an  originality  which  makes  the 
dullest  human  being  supremely  inter¬ 
esting;  and  in  each  life  a  drama  never 
before  played  on  any  stage..  But  the 
type  recurs.  In  Madame  Necker,  with 
her  passionate  heart,  her  cleverness 
without  wisdom,  her  instincts  in  place 
of  judgment,  her  talent  for  affection, 
and  for  making  herself  and  others 
wretched  by  that  affection,  every 
one  will  recognize  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his  own.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
thus  the  more  able  to  feel  for  her  that 
sympathy  without  which  there  can  be 
no  real  understanding. 

Suzanne  Curcbod  Is  the  very  bright 
little  daughter  of  a  certain  Louis,  a 
Swiss  Evangelical  minister  at  Grassier, 
in  A’^aud.  Madame  Curchod  is  French, 
very  pretty,  very  firm,  very  religious. 
There  is  by  no  means  too  much  money 
in  the  little  household.  But  when  the 
baby  girl  is  bom  in  1737,  she  completes 
a  very  real,  pious  and  modest  happi¬ 
ness. 

Her  father  is  so  proud  and  fond  of 
iier  that  he  undertakes  her  tuition  him¬ 
self.  It  is  such  a  clever  little  creature 
from  the  first  that  he  feels  Justified 
in  giving  it  a  boy’s  education.  Suzanne 
looks  up  into  his  face  and  learns  Latin 
and  geometry,  presently  physics  and 
science,  and  possibly  Greek.  From  what 
one  knows  of  the  famous  Madame  Neck- 
or,  one  must  suppose  that  the  little  girl’s 
intellect  is  exclusively  feminine,  which 
is  to  say,  that  she  has  a  very  fine  In¬ 
tuition  rather  than  solid  reasoning 
powers,  the  impulsive  cleverness  that 
is  brilliant  but  hardly  sound,  and  the 
tendency  to  mistake  feeling  for  logic 
which  marked  Mother  Eve,  and  marks 
Iier  daughters  forever. 

But  Suzanne  has  not  only  an  aptitude 


for  head  work.  She  can  play  on  tlie 
violin  and  the  harpsichord.  She  knows 
something  about  an  unlikely  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  tympanum.  She  paints 
delightfully.  AVhen  one  adds  that  she 
is  charmingly  vivacious,  with  very  blue 
eyes,  very  fair  hair,  the  most  exquisite 
girlish  complexion,  and  all  the  gaiety, 
modesty  and  freshness  of  early  youth, 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  wonderful  that 
her  father  alw'ays  has  a  large 
and  ever-ready  supply  of  young 
ministers  from  Geneva  or  Lau¬ 
sanne  to  help  him  with  bis 
services  on  Sundays.  When  the  day  is 
over  and  the  time  comes  for  the  divine 
to  ride  home  on  M.  Curchod’s  old  horse, 
it  appears  that  he  is  not  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  feels  regret  at  the  parting.  It 
is  hardly  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  Suzanne  going  out  to  the 
gate  half  gay,  half  sad,  and  wholly 
charming,  on  the  pretence  of  giving  .n 
little  sugar  to  the  old  horse,  or  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  man  of  God  on  the  route 
he  should  take. 

She  confesses  very  naively  that  she 
likes  best  that  praise— on  her  little  ef¬ 
forts  at  literary  composition,  that  is— 
which  comes  from  the  opposite  sex. 
Compliments  to  one’s  beauty  are  not 
less  acceptable  than  compliments  to 
one’s  wit,  Suzanne  coquets  very  pret¬ 
tily  with  a  number  of  persons,  and  per¬ 
mits  a  rather  ponderous  local  genius, 
a  certain  Darlet  Defoncene,  to  call  her 
his  “modern  Sappho,’’  and  address  her 
in  very  second-rate  and  highly  inflam¬ 
matory  verses  signed  “Melchlzedek.” 

When  she  comes  to  Lausanne  pres¬ 
ently  with  her  parents,  she  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  all  the  dull  Protestant  par¬ 
ties  in  the  place.  She  enjoys  herself  si. 
much  that  she  mvat  give  enjoyment  to 
others.  She  is  made  President  present¬ 
ly  of  a  literary  society  called  the  Acad- 
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§mle  des  Eaux,  to  which  the  local 
young  persons  of  talent  belong,  and 
call  themselves  after  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  plays  and  novels  of  the 
day.  They  write  essays  and  verses, 
and  criticize  each  other’s  compositions. 
They  answer  questions,  s'„ich  as  “Is 
love  sweeter  by  reason  of  its  mystery?” 
“Can  the  same  kind  of  friendship  ex¬ 
ist  between  a  man  and  a  woman  as 
between  two  men  or  two  women?” 
The  Acad§mie  des  Eaux  is  to  them 
what  papers  and  magazines  are  to  the 
English  youth  of  to-day.  They  set 
themselves  to  answer  the  same  unan¬ 
swerable  or  self-evident  conundrums 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  en¬ 
joyment.  Not  a  little  zest  Is  lent  to 
the  entertainment  at  Lausanne  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  Acad^mie 
are  not  exclusively  of  one  sex,  and 
sometimes  find  the  solution  of  the 
problems  by  experience.  Most  of  the 
youth  are,  at  any  rate,  more  or  less  in 
love  with  Thfimlre,  or  Suzanne,  Its 
head.  And  Th6mlre,  who  with  her  im¬ 
petuous  warm  heart  can't  help  enjoying 
admiration  dispenses  her  favors  among 
them  with  a  beautiful  impartiality. 

It  is  at  the  Acad^mie  des  Eaux,  most 
likely,  that  she  first  meets  the  great 
Gibbon.  The  great  Gibbon  is  nobody 
in  particular,  however,  at  present.  He 
is  only  a  fat  English  youth,  who  has 
turned  Papist  and  been  sent  to  the 
house  of  the  Calvinist  minister  of  Lau¬ 
sanne  to  be  reconverted.  He  is  now  in 
character,  as  he  is  hereafter,  a  very 
cold  and  self-complacent  pedant,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  vain  and  egotistical,  with  a 
sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a  memory 
and  capacity  for  learning  unequalled 
even  In  the  eighteenth  century.  If  it 
is  not  his  genius  which  a  brilliant  girl 
like  Suzanne  might  easily  discover  be¬ 
fore  a  dull  world  suspects  It,  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  attraction  she  can  find  in 
him.  He  talks  well.  Indeed.  One  may 
picture  the  local  talent  of  the  AcadSmie 
listening  to  him— too  polite  to  laugh  at 
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his  awkward  English  fatness  and  af¬ 
fected  manner— but  only  very  dimly,  or 
not  at  all,  guessing  the  marvellous 
power,  irony,  accuracy  which  that  un¬ 
prepossessing  exterior  covers.  And  lis¬ 
tening,  too,  with  her  lovely,  expressive 
face  and  her  ardent  and  sympathetic 
heart.  President  Thgmlre  Suzanne 
Curehod. 

M’hen  is  it  that  Gibbon  permits  him¬ 
self  to  be  boundlessly  and  extravagant¬ 
ly  adored  by  her?  That  Is  always  their 
attitude  to  each  other.  The  “Decline 
and  Fall”  could  never  be  sincerely  In 
love  with  anybody  but  himself. 

But  for  Suzanne,  the  ministers,  and 
that  absurd  Dariet  Defoncene,  and  the 
adoration  of  all  the  Acad6mie  is  so 
much  less  than  nothing  now.  They 
were  but  the  false  lights  before  the 
dawn.  This  is  morning,  noon,  sun¬ 
shine.  One  lives,  one  worships.  She 
fiings  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into 
this  passion.  She  has  no  prudence. 
She  speaks  her  love,  not  ashamed.  She 
is  the  devotee  before  a  saint— and  be¬ 
hold,  the  saint  is  but  a  stone  efiSgy 
after  all,  whom  the  kisses  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  will  not  warm  into  life. 

It  is  from  the  spirit  of  their  letters 
one  gathers  the  real  state  of  things. 
Gibbon’s  father  disapproves  of  his 
son’s  penchant.  And  the  lover— save 
the  mark!— who  has  condescended  to 
find  Suzanne  learned  as  well  as  lovely, 
and  to  hope  that  he  has  made  “some 
Impresson  upon  a  virtuous  heart.” 
yields  to  the  paternal  authority  as  a 
good  son  should,  and  writes  to  the 
girl,  eating  that  heart  out  with  shame 
and  misery,  that  his  cure  is  helped  by 
hearing  of  “her  tranquillity  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.” 

Tranquillity!  This  woman  never 
knows  such  a  feeling  all  her  life.  She 
is  not  the  stuff  of  which  tranquil  peo¬ 
ple  are  made.  She  c€^rtainly  does  not 
know’  it  when  in  1758  Gibbon  goes  back 
to  England,  and  leaves  her  for  four 
years  without  a  sign  of  his  existence. 
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beyond  sending  her  with  a  frigid  dedi¬ 
catory  epistle,  his  “Essai  sur  I’^tude 
de  la  Lltt^rature.”  He  has  not  been 
man  enough  to  break  off  their  engage¬ 
ment  decidedly  and  for  all.  He  leaves 
her  to  hope  against  hope  that  be  will 
come  back  to  her.  Her  pride  anti  her 
self-contempt  torture  her  every  hour. 
In  four  years  one  may  well  feel  all  “the 
pangs  of  despised  love." 

In  17C2  he  at  last  writes  to  break 
with  her  definitely.  In  1763  he  comes 
back  to  Lausanne.  His  “Memoirs” 
relative  to  this  time  contain  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  allusion  to  her.  A  few  days  after 
bis  arrival  she  begs  him  to  tell  her 
plainly  that  be  no  longer  cares  for  her. 
When  her  impetuous  letter  has  been 
given  back  to  her,  she  writes  on  it  in 
the  depth  of  her  humiliation:  “A  re- 
fiecting  soul  is  punishment  enough. 
Every  thought  draws  blood.”  Finally 
she  meets  him  at  Voltaire’s,  at  Ferney. 
He  is  so  cruel  ("only  to  be  kind,”  per¬ 
haps)  that  the  next  day  she  writes  him 
her  last  letter.  She  does  not  spare 
him.  He  does  not  deserve  that  he 
should  be  spared— though  when  an  im¬ 
pulsive  woman  flings  herself  upon  a 
cold  man’s  heart,  be  is  to  be  a  little 
pitied  as  well  as  she.  She  tells  him 
the  truth.  She  tells  it  him  at  the  great¬ 
est  length  and  with  every  line  burning 
with  indignation  and  wretchedness;  and 
then  thanks  God  that  He  has  delivered 
her  from  “the  greatest  of  misfortunes,” 
a  marriage  with  Gibbon,  and  ends  by 
saying  that  he  may  one  day  regret  the 
loss  of  the  “too  honest  and  too  loving 
heart”  be  has  despised. 

It  would  seem  that  this  broken  love- 
story  affects  Suzanne’s  whole  charac¬ 
ter.  When  It  begins,  she  is  a  girl.  It 
leaves  her  a  woman.  It  finds  her  a 
very  lively,  pretty,  vivacious  coquette. 
It  leaves  her  passionately  sensitive, 
not  a  little  morbid  and  despondent,  too 
scrupulous  in  conscience,  nervous,  ex¬ 
citable,  suspicious.  For  to  be  betrayed 
is  not  only  the  bitterest  experience  of 


human  life;  it  is  also  the  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  For  it  too  of¬ 
ten  destroys  trust  not  only  in  the  de¬ 
ceiver,  but  in  all  men.  And  to  be  with¬ 
out  faith  in  human  nature  generally 
means  to  be  also  without  faith  in  God. 

In  the  January  of  1760  Suzanne’s  fa¬ 
ther  dies  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow 
and  daughter  wretchedly  poor.  Su¬ 
zanne  fights  poverty  with  not  a  little 
spirit  and  begins  to  give  lessons.  Slie 
is  fighting  too  all  the  time  that  source 
of  wretchedness  in  her  own  heart,  her 
love  for  Gibbon.  No  one  who  has  him¬ 
self  been  through  some  such  period 
of  youthful  bitterness  will  Judge  her 
harshly,  because  her  trouble  makes  her 
petulant,  exacting  and  difilcult  at 
home.  That  noblest  fruit  of  sorrow— 
an  infinite  tenderness  for  the  sorrows 
and  failings  of  other  people— is  fruit 
seldom  borne  by  a  young  tree.  Su¬ 
zanne  can't  yet  believe  that  happiness 
is  not  a  necessary  of  life,  and  is  at  this 
time,  or  says  afterwards  that  she  is, 
wicked  and  capricious  towards  tier 
mother.  When,  two  years  later,  tliat 
mother  dies,  the  daughter  laments  lier 
with  a  passion  of  grief  not  a  little  hys¬ 
terical. 

She  is  now  quite  alone  in  the  world. 
She  is  so  young!  She  has  no  money! 
She  is  so  proud!  And  she  finds  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  her  whole  life  in  a 
certain  Pastor  Moultou.  Another  pas¬ 
tor,  Cayla,  Moulton’s  father-in-law,  of¬ 
fers  her  a  home  in  bis  bouse.  Tlien, 
as  now,  the  need  of  it  brings  out  kind¬ 
ness;  and  a  world  that  has  been  called 
cruel  vindicates  itself  by  generous 
deeds. 

Suzanne  does  not  lack  lovers,  one 
may  be  quite  sure.  She  Is  so  lonely 
and  despairing  that  she  very  nearly 
accepts  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a 
certain  barrister— simply  for  a  liome 
and  peace. 

It  is  at  Moulton’s  house  that  site 
meets  a  gay  little  widow,  Madame  de 
Vermenoux,  who  is  under  the  famous 
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pr.  Tronchin,  and  trying  to  console 
herself  for  ill-health  with  the  admiring 
society  of  a  number  of  male  friends. 
Slie  takes  an  impetuous  fancy  to  this 
very  pretty  Mademoiselle  Curchod.  Su¬ 
zanne  must  come  back  and  live  with 
her  in  Paris.  Suzanne’s  pride  is  up  in 
arms  in  a  minute.  It  is  Moultou  who 
reasons  with  her  and  makes  her  accept 
so  advantageous  an  offer.  The  woman 
who  is  hereafter  to  rule  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  society  in  the  capital  enters  It 
first  as  an  obscure  dependent,  who  has 
not  enough  money  even  to  dress  her¬ 
self  as  fashionable  Paris  requires,  and 
who  represents  herself  as  rich  to  the 
good-natured  little  widow  for  fear  Ma¬ 
dame  should  humiliate  her  by  presents. 

To  Madame  de  Vermenoux’s,  as,  it 
is  said,  one  of  the  charming  widow’s 
admirers,  comes  one  day  a  certain  M. 
Xecker,  Swiss,  bourgeois,  banker,  very 
rich,  very  clever,  rather  ugly,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  absent-minded.  Perhaps  he  is 
so  absent-minded  that  it  slips  bis  mem¬ 
ory  that  his  hostess  is  an  aristocrat, 
and  that  though  she  may  permit  herself 
to  flirt  with  a  financier,  she  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  marry  him.  Perhaps  he  is 
thinking  exclusively  of  M.  Necker. 
(“Malebranche  saw  all  things  in  God,” 
says  Mirabeau,  “and  M.  Necker  sees 
all  things  in  Necker.”)  When  is  it  that 
the  financial  eye  first  rests  with  inter¬ 
est  on  Madame’s  guest?  Mademoiselle 
is  still  young,  and  if  sorrow  has  robbed 
her  of  some  of  her  soft  and  brilliant 
bloom  which  characterized  the  happy 
President  Th§mire,  it  has  lent  her  face 
feeling,  depth,  expression.  Her  own 
clever  mind  can  but  be  attracted  by 
the  sagacity  and  intelligence  of  the 
banker’s.  His  self-conceit — well,  that 
is  a  quality  to  which  her  friendship 
with  Gibbon  should  have  accustomed 
her.  That  old  rebuff  of  fortune  makes 
her  cautious  here.  Once  hurt  as  she 
has  been,  one  does  not  lightly  put  one¬ 
self  in  the  way  of  being  wounded 
again.  Does  he  care  for  her?  He  has 


not  said  so.  He  goes  away  to  Geneva, 
leaving  her  in  suspense;  comes  back 
to  Paris,  and,  with  his  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  the  sunshine  floods  her  dull  world 
once  more. 

The  pair  keep  their  engagement  se¬ 
cret  from  Madame  de  Vermenoux.  One 
fine  morning  they  slip  out  quietly  and 
are  married.  There  seems  not  a  little 
meanness  in  their  conduct,  after  the 
kindnesses  Suzanne  has  received  from 
Madame.  But  there  are  doubtless  rea¬ 
sons  (though  possibly  not  good  rea¬ 
sons)  for  such  reserve. 

They  go  to  live  in  the  Rue  St  Michel 
le  Comte,  in  the  house  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Tbelusson  &  Necker.  They  en¬ 
joy,  one  may  well  hope,  that  honey¬ 
moon  happiness  of  which  a  description 
is  a  desecration.  And  presently  Su¬ 
zanne  is  writing  very  gaily  to  a  friend, 
with  M.  Necker  looking  over  her  shoul¬ 
der.  “Picture  to  yourself  the  worst- 
witted  man  in  the  world  so  completely 
persuaded  of  his  own  superiority  that 
he  does  not  see  mine,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
If  one  has  never  known  the  laughing 
tenderness  of  such  a  springtime  in 
one’s  own  experience,  everybody  at 
least  must  have  looked  at  it  through 
other  men’s  eyes. 

The  change  which  Suzanne’s  mar¬ 
riage  makes  in  her  worldly  prospects  is 
very  great.  Instead  of  Madame  de 
Vermenoux’s  dependent,  she  is  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  fine  bouse  and  many  ser¬ 
vants.  Her  husband  is  very  rich  and 
not  a  little  influential.  When  he  is 
made  Minister  for  the  Republic  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  position  gives  him  access  to 
the  Court,  and  to  the  society  of  such 
men  as  Maurepas.  At  home  his  wife 
is  very  loving  and  brilliant,  with  curi¬ 
ous  fits  of  depression  as  a  kind  of  re¬ 
action  after  a  great  deal  of  liveliness; 
very  conscientious  and  impetuously  re¬ 
ligious.  One  cannot  think  that  she  can 
ever  be  an  easy  wife  to  manage.  Her 
very  devotion  to  her  husband,  ecstatic, 
absorbed,  and  without  sense  of  the 
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ridiculous,  must  be  difficult  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  to  deal  with.  Yet  not  the 
less  this  marriage  is  one  of  the  very 
few  marriages  in  history  which  seem 
even  to  the  onlooker  well  assort(*d. 
M.  Necker  is  a  great  financier  rather 
than  a  great  man.  But  besides  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sagacity,  he  has  a  sound 
eommon-sense  wnich  makes  him  a  fine, 
firm  background  to  Suzanne’s  emo¬ 
tions.  She  cannot  but  respect  one  in 
whose  life  duty  and  the  good  of  others 
are  strong  sentiments,  even  if  there  Is 
some  little  truth  In  the  mot  of  Madame 
de  Marchais:  “M.  Necker  loves  virtue 
as  a  man  loves  his  wife,  and  glory  as 
he  loves  his  mistress.” 

On  April  22,  1766,  Corinne-Delphine- 
Anne-Germaine  Necker  makes  her  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world.  Madame  de 
I'ermenoux,  forgiving  much,  is  her 
godmother.  Her  father  is  infinitely 
proud  of  her.  Suzanne  is  resolved  as 
soon  as  ever  the  little  girl  is  old  enough 
to  learn  anything  she  will  teach  her 
herself. 

Before  that  time  comes  Madame 
Necker  finds  herself  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  Salons  In  Paris. 

Marmontel  says  that  she  starts  It  as 
a  relaxation  for  her  husband.  This  is 
very  possible.  It  is  not  easy  to  start. 
Unlike  the  other  Salons,  It  Is  at  least 
partly  coaxed  into  existence  by  the 
husband  himself.  “The  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge”  is  then,  as  now, 
very  often  a  particularly  “aerial  and 
unsatisfactory  diet.”  It  is  becoming 
the  fashion  for  the  philosophers  and 
the  men  of  letters  to  seek  pecuniary 
aid  from  financiers.  And  M.  Necker  is 
of  them  all  the  most  generous. 

As  for  his  wife,  “Who  is  this  up¬ 
start?”  say  the  other  women  at  first. 
“A  little  Swiss  Protestant  from  Gras¬ 
sier?  Somebody’s  poor  companion, 
quite  unnecessarily  good-looking?  The 
wife  of  a  bourgeois?  Bah!** 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the 
Salonnitre  who,  in  contradistinction  to 


almost  all  her  rivals,  is  at  once  young, 
beautiful,  rich  and  learned,  should  not 
only  be  the  one  who  of  them  all  finds 
it  the  most  difficult  to  begin  her  Salon, 
but  who,  when  it  is  at  the  height  of  Its 
fame,  is  not  always  kindly  criticized 
even  by  its  habitues. 

Diderot  says  he  first  comes  because 
she  bothers  him  to  do  so.  The  Abbe 
Galiani  is  a  constant  attendant  chietly 
because  he  cannot  hold  his  own  in  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  open  atheism  of 
such  a  Salon  as  Baron  Holbach’s,  for 
instance;  and  complains  a  good  deal— 
without  meaning  a  compliment  to  her 
—of  Madame  Necker’s  “cold  demeanor 
of  decency.”  Grimm’s  cool  head  and 
heart  (his  heart,  says  somebody,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  right  place— the  market¬ 
place)  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  warm  religious  convictions.  An¬ 
other  friend  murmurs  that  she  is  with¬ 
out  taste  in  dress,  artificial  in  mind 
and  face,  and  pedantic  in  language.  It 
is  said  again  that  she  never  directs  the 
conversation  without  visible  effort,  and 
suggested  that  her  manner  is  too  effu¬ 
sive,  that  that  “fiery  soul”  expresses  its 
convictions  or  prejudices  too  warmly 
both  in  looks  and  words,  and  that  some 
of  the  passionate  sensitiveness  and 
nervousness  which  afflicts  herself,  af¬ 
flicts  her  friends.  It  may  be  true  as 
well  that  she  is  too  keenly  absorbed  in 
the  drama  of  her  own  life,  and  the  far 
greater  drama  of  her  husband’s,  to  be 
very  interested  in  other  people.  And 
for  her  learning — it  is  only  a  supreme¬ 
ly  tactful  and  sympathetic  woman  who 
can  hinder  learnedness  from  being  a 
social  hindrance  to  her.  Madame 
Necker  is  too  impetuous  for  tact  as  she 
is  too  concentrated  for  sympathy. 

But  her  Salon,  not  the  less,  attains  a 
wide  fame.  The  litUrateurs  and  phi¬ 
losophers  flock  to  it  on  Fridays,  in  her 
new  house,  the  Hotel  le  Blanc,  Hue 
ClOry,  and  presently  in  the  famous 
Rue  BergOre.  On  Tuesdays  her  inti¬ 
mates  dine  with  her  at  four  o’clock. 
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In  summer  she  receives,  first  in  her 
house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
then  at  the  Chftteau  de  St.  Ouen,  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  St.  Denis.  “I  go  once 
a  week  to  supper  at  St.  Ouen,”  says 
Madame  du  Deffand.  She  speaks  of 
her  host  as  quite  frank  and  natural, 
but  a  little  bit  ponderous  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  very  absent-minded. 

Suzanne  has  an  impulsive  welcome 
for  all  her  guests;  knows  how  to  fiatter 
their  self-love  a  little,  it  is  said,  though 
this  is  less  by  design  than  because  her 
impetuosity  leads  her  to  say  the  right 
thing  instead  of  the  wrong.  Some  of 
her  friends  ask  for  her  help  and  infiu- 
ence  to  elect  them  to  the  Academy. 
Sometimes  in  the  evening  she  has  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Clairon,  the  famous  actress 
to  amuse  them.  She  relies  much  less 
than  the  other  SalonnUres  on  her  own 
powers  of  entertaining.  On  a  footstool 
at  her  mother’s  feet  sits  the  little  Ger¬ 
maine,  very  bright  and  very  precocious. 
When  the  Maison  Necker  receives  at 
St  Ouen,  its  guests  walk  about  under 
the  trees  on  the  terrace,  and  Monsieur 
sends  them  back  presently  to  Paris  in 
his  own  carriages.  There  is  a  famous 
dinner,  described  by  Grimm,  at  which 
seventeen  men  of  letters  propose  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Voltaire  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  daughter  of  the  good  Cal¬ 
vinist  Curchod  objects,  because  Pigalle, 
the  sculptor,  will  have  the  figure  repre¬ 
sented  almost  without  any  clothes  at 
all. 

What  has  been  called  the  “marsh- 
miasma  of  Salons”  can  hardly  be  said 
to  rise  from  this  one.  Its  head,  at 
least,  is  a  passionately  religious  woman, 
a  faithful  wife  and  a  severely  consci¬ 
entious  mother.  If  she  permits  in  her 
rooms  a  society  by  no  means  immacu¬ 
late,  that  proves  rather  the  low  moral 
tone  of  her  age  than  any  laxity  in  her 
own  virtue.  It  is  the  custom.  Let 
any  one  try  to  alter  the  public  opinion 
of  his  own  time,  and  he  will  pardon 
Madame  Necker  that  she  could  not 


change  the  public  opinion  of  hers. 
Button,  the  naturalist,  supremely  pom¬ 
pous  and  self-complacent,  and  with, 
alas!  most  of  the  typical  vices  of  the 
French  philosopher  of  the  day,  is  one 
of  her  faithful  adherents.  She  admires 
the  heavy  pedantry  of  his  style,  and 
models  her  own  upon  it.  And  in  Thom¬ 
as’s  bombastical  periods— Thomas  be¬ 
ing  her  devoted  worshipper  for  twenty 
years— she  sees  only  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Literary  taste  is  hardly 
Madame’s  forte.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  strong  biases  of  a  warm  heart  lead 
her  astray.  Perhaps  it  is  such  a  bias 
that  makes  her  seek  and  keep  Diderot, 
whom  “it  is  impossible  to  respect  or  to 
help  loving,”  imd  who,  though  “he 
talked  as  never  man  talked,”  is  net  the 
less  “utterly  unclean,  scandalous, 
shameless.”  Kindly  old  Madame  Geof- 
frin  scolds  Suzanne’s  guests— for  their 
good.  The  Duchesse  de  Lauzun  is  one 
of  her  attached  friends.  It  is  this 
Duchess  who,  married  at  sixteen,  and 
abandoned  by  her  Due  the  next  day,  is 
to  be  hereafter  of  that  noble  army  of 
martyrs  who  expiate  others’  sins  under 
the  guillotine,  and  who  mounts  the 
scaffold  with  that  “air  of  sweetness 
and  virgin  modesty”  which  once  capti¬ 
vated  Rousseau.  Besides  these  are 
Suard,  the  censor  of  the  Acad6mie,  Mo- 
rellet,  Raynal,  Arnauld,  St  Lambert, 
Marmontel  and  many  others.  It  is  Su¬ 
zanne’s  ambition  which  loves  her  Sa¬ 
lon,  and  her  heart  which  loves  to  get 
back  to  the  husband  she  worships,  and 
the  child  who  is  to  divide  her  from 
him. 

Her  relationship  to  Germaine  belongs 
to  Germaine’s  history  rather  than  to 
her  own.  It  suffices  to  say  here  that, 
as  a  mother,  Madame  Necker  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  that  passionate  and  morbid 
desire  to  do  right  which  rules  her 
whole  life,  and  that  she  is  always  so 
sternly  seeking  the  child’s  real  good  that 
she  has  no  time  for  the  little  tender¬ 
nesses  which  gain  a  child’s  heart. 
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When  is  it  she  feels  first  for  tlie  gay 
and  engaging  little  creature,  who  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  side  of  M.  Necker’s  nature 
which  the  intense  wife  could  never 
touch,  a  sudden  and  miserable  Jeal¬ 
ousy?  Suzanne  Is  at  no  time  a  petty 
woman.  But  to  see  this  charming, 
rain,  clever,  naughty  little  daughter 
taking  up  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  once  were  only 
hers!  That  is  too  much.  The 
fatlier  spoils  the  child  and  laughs  with 
her.  They  have  a  hundred  little  un¬ 
derstandings  from  which  Madame  feels 
herself  shut  out.  She  watches  them— 
when  was  he  ever  so  light-hearted  with 
her?— fond,  stern  and  wretched.  She 
thinks  she  suffers  only  because  Mon¬ 
sieur  interferes  with  her  scheme  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  She  is  always  communing  on 
tlie  subject  with  her  own  sore  heart 
Slie  writes  pages  and  pages  of  prayers, 
as  ecstatic  as  a  fasting  nun’s.  Her 
troubles  are  not  lessened  when  Ger¬ 
maine  grows  up  into  a  most  vivacious 
and  accomplished  girl.  The  daughter 
must  be  married— for  her  good.  Su¬ 
zanne  wants  her  to  be  the  wife  of  Pitt, 
the  great  commoner.  And  Pitt  says, 
“I  am  married  to  my  country.”  So  in 
1780,  and  in  default  of  better,  Ger¬ 
maine  is  given  to  the  Baron  de  Stagl- 
Holstein,  lives  near  her  parents  and  be¬ 
comes  at  length  the  presiding  genius 
of  their  Salon  in  the  Rue  Bergfere. 

Is  this  time,  which  should  be  the  hap¬ 
piest,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Necker’s  life?  No  one  can  light¬ 
ly  say  that  troubles  which  come  chiefly 
from  one’s  own  morbid  temperament 
deserve  no  compassion.  There  is  no 
cure  for  them  but  some  cruel  blow 
from  fate.  For  it  is  only  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  real  misfortune  one  knows  no 
imaginary  ones. 

Madame  sits  by  while  the  daughter, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  and  certainly 
with  no  evil  intentions,  takes  her  ad¬ 
herents  from  her.  They  talk  politics. 
Germaine  can  (and  does)  talk 


about  anything.  Madame’s  bent 
is  literary  and  not  political. 
She  is  suffering  much  in  health 
at  this  time,  and  her  old  vivacity— is 
this  Thgmire  of  Grassier  and  Lau¬ 
sanne?— falls  her.  Her  friends,  Thomas, 
Buffon,  Diderot,  are  dying  or  dead. 
There  is  Impassioned  talk  of  the  times 
that  are  coming— nay,  are  come— upon 
France.  Madame  does  not  need  such 
fearful  anticipations  to  All  her  cup  of 
misfortune.  Her  own  self-torment  has 
fllled  it  to  the  brim.  It  is  M.  Necker 
who  says  of  his  wife  that  to  make  her 
entirely  delightful  in  society  she  only 
needs  one  thing— to  have  something  to 
forgive  herself.  She  seems  outwanlly 
stem,  righteous  and  cold.  But  wliat 
a  morbid  self-reproach  in  those  prayers 
—what  a  mistrust  of  everything,  of 
the  husband  who  loves  her  so  much,  of 
the  daughter  she  loves  not  a  little! 
When  the  enormous  task  of  introduc¬ 
ing  his  great  plans  for  flnancial  and 
administrative  reform  makes  Monsieur 
worried  and  preoccupied,  Madame 
thinks  he  is  cold  to  her  because  ner 
beauty  is  fading  and  her  youth  gone. 
When  he  disapproves  of  her  talent  for 
writing  (which  indeed  she  turns  too 
often  to  morbid  uses),  she  offers  to  de¬ 
stroy  her  Essay  on  F6n§lon  if  he  will 
give  up  his  direction  of  the  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  inequality  of  the  bargain 
does  not  occur  to  her.  She  is  passion¬ 
ately  devoted  to  him.  But  she  does  not 
rise  to  that  better  devotion  w'hich 
would  have  helped  him  to  do  his  duty, 
even  if  the  path  to  it  had  to  be  cut 
through  her  own  heart. 

Perhaps  she  is  easier  in  mind  when 
they  go  to  Coppet— the  estate  near  Ge¬ 
neva  which  they  buy  in  1784.  Here,  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  quiet  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  peaceful  slopes  of 
fleld  and  forest,  her  Jealous  mind  may 
well  be  more  at  rest.  Her  unhappiness 
is  always  partially  physical.  If  one 
could  but  stay  here!  If  one  could  but 
get  away  forever  from  the  political 
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whirlpool  that  engulfs  one’s  husband, 
from  the  social  life  that  brings  one  Into 
rivalry  with  one’s  own  child! 

In  1781  M.  Necker  has  resigned  his 
official  situation  (which  he  has  kept 
for  five  years)  as  Controller-General  of 
the  Treasury. 

From  1781  to  1788  he  Is  out  of  place, 
though  hardly  out  of  power,  and 
spends  his  time  In  schemes  for  the  good 
of  his  country  and  in  defending  his 
past  acts,  and  in  1788  he  is  recalled  as 
Controller-General. 

It  is  on  July  11,  1789,  when  Monsieur 
and  Madame  are  entertaining  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner,  that  he  receives  his 
letter  of  banishment  from  the  King. 
He  puts  it  in  his  pocket  and  says  noth¬ 
ing.  After,  he  tells  Madame.  She 
rises  to  the  occasion  as  such  a  woman 
would.  When  there  is  so  great  a  cause 
for  emotion  she  forgets  to  be  emotional, 
and  only  thinks  of  her  husband.  They 
order  the  carriage  as  if  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  take  a  summer  evening  drive. 
They  make  an  excuse  to  their  guests. 
They  tell  Germaine  nothing,  for  fear  in 
her  grief  she  should  be  indiscreet.  If 
the  mob— that  wild  mob  of  Paris,  al¬ 
ways  In  a  frenzy  of  love  or  hatred— 
knows  that  Necker,  their  idol.  Is  being 
taken  from  them,  they  will  bring  him 
back  by  force  in  triumph.  Madame, 
who  is  in  wretched  health,  does  not 
even  wait  to  change  her  dress.  They 
never  rest  day  or  night  until  they 
reach  Brussels.  Germaine  finds  them 
tliere  three  days  later,  worn  and  travel- 
stained,  and  otherwise  Just  as  they  left 
the  dinner-table  on  that  memorable 
evening.  They  have  only  reached 
Frankfurt  when  they  receive  the 
King’s  urgent  and  passionate  recall. 
The  Bastile  has  fallen.  Paris  Is  mad 
for  the  man  the  monarch  has  dis¬ 
graced.  What  are  the  feelings  of  these 
people  as  they  are  led  back  In  glory, 
with  the  mob  applauding  them,  drums 
beating,  music  playing,  “a  host  of  cav¬ 
alry,  Infantry  and  citizens”  guarding 


them,  children  throwing  flowers,  wom¬ 
en  singing,  and  the  flags  of  what  once 
was  the  Bastile  waving  in  the  air?  The 
father  and  daughter  share  that  ‘‘uni¬ 
versal  intoxication”  of  Joy.  Perhaps 
Madame’s  more  foreboding  soul  is  fear¬ 
ful  of  such  a  wild  success— suspicious 
of  that  frenzied  worship.  She  is  with 
her  husband  in  the  City  Hall,  where 
the  people  weep  at  his  words  ana  he 
seems  to  them  “as  a  god.”  He  is  re¬ 
instated  in  his  high  functions  in  the 
government,  and,  with  his  wife,  takes 
up  his  residence  at  Versailles. 

On  the  morning  of  October  5,  that 
great  day  of  the  Insurrection  of  Wom¬ 
en,  when  the  “ten  thousand  Judiths” 
advance  upon  the  Palace,  Madame  de 
StaSl  hurries  there  to  her  parents,  fear¬ 
ful,  as  she  may  well  be,  for  their  safe¬ 
ty.  Outside  is  “an  infernal  host,”  “an 
Immense  people."  Within,  M.  Necker 
hastens  to  the  King.  His  wife  follows 
him  to  the  Salon  next  the  King’s,  that 
whatever  be  her  husband’s  fate  she 
may  share  It.  In  this  supreme  crisis, 
when  every  moment  one  lives  through 
makes  history,  she  would  seem  to  be 
at  her  best  and  her  serenest.  The  next 
day,  when  the  Queen  returns  from  that 
immortal  scene  on  the  balcony,  when 
Lafayette  kisses  her  hand  and  the 
fickle  people  shout  “her  name  to  the 
very  clouds,”  it  Is  to  Madame  Necker 
she  turns,  saying,  sobbing,  “They  force 
the  King  and  myself  to  go  to  Paris 
with  the  heads  of  our  bodyguard  borne 
on  the  pikes.” 

Suzanne  is  spared  that  cruel  scene, 
and  drives  back  to  the  capital  with  her 
husband  and  daughter  on  a  smiling  au¬ 
tumn  day  through  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne.  What  is  in  her  heart?  Can  her 
husband  even  now  save  France?  He 
himself  says  It  is  too  late.  The  tide 
rushes  on  to  the  Terror,  and  a  greater 
than  Necker  could  not  stem  it  Su¬ 
zanne  Implores  him  to  retire  to  save 
himself,  before  that  public  feeling, 
upon  w'hlch  no  man  can  rely  for  an 
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hour,  turns  against  him  and  makes 
salvation  impossible.  She  has  always 
been  for  peace  and  obscurity.  Who 
shall  say  that  when  they  go  to  Coppet, 
but  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
that  great  recall  to  power,  the  wife’s 
heart  Is  all  sad?  They  leave  their 
country  indeed  in  a  condition  past 
hope.  The  world  that  began  so  bril¬ 
liantly  for  her  husband  lies  in  ruins  at 
bis  feet.  But  now  the  wife,  who  has 
been  a  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps 
be  all  of  It!  If  Madame  Necker  has 
some  such  feelings,  she  is  not  the  first 
woman  who  has  known  them,  and  will 
not  be  the  last. 

The  arrival  at  Coppet  in  September, 
1790,  is  dismal  enough.  M.  Necker 
writes  much.  Suzanne  has  a  gloomy 
room  looking  out  over  the  park,  and 
falls  into  that  old  bad  habit  of  brood¬ 
ing,  brooding,  brooding.  Gibbon  comes 
over  from  Lausanne,  where  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  his  “Roman  Empire,”  to  stay  with 
them.  He  has  stayed  with  them  be¬ 
fore  this  in  Paris,  and  they  have  a 
comfortable  friendship  for  him,  and  a 
very  sincere  admiration  for  his  talents. 
Does  he  or  Suzanne  remember  those 
old  days  when  they  first  met?  He 
writes  of  her  to  Lord  Sheflaeld:  “Ma¬ 
dame  Necker’s  outward  manner  is  bet¬ 
ter;  mals  le  diable  n’y  perd  rien.”  And 
tihe  loves  her  husband  with  that  ab¬ 
sorbing  devotion  which  admits  of  no 
other  affection.  Madame  de  Stagl 
comes  from  the  red  heart  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  to  join  her  parents,  and  Coppet 
is  a  shelter  for  many  refugees. 

Madame  Necker’s  condition  of  health 
is  now  very  unsatisfactory.  Her  con¬ 
duct  to  her  mother  at  that  bitter  time 
—how  many  long  years  ago!— preys 
upon  her  mind.  Perhaps  Coppet  Itself, 
with  its  thick  dark  avenues  of  trees  and 
great  solitary  rooms,  is  not  very  good 
for  a  melancholy  temperament.  She 
tries  to  collect  her  friends  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  round  her;  but  can  she  help 
thinking  often  of  an  earlier  visit 


here,  when  they  saw  her  famous  and 
prosperous?  M.  Necker,  “abandjoued 
by  his  friends,  vilified  by  his  enemies, 
disowned  by  his  country,”  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  a  cheerful  companion. 

By  1792  Madame  is  really  ill.  Tlie 
great  doctors  see  her.  But  who  can 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  A  hap¬ 
py  temperament  is  either  a  gift  from 
the  gods  or  the  fruit  of  one’s  own  ef¬ 
fort.  If  no  one  could  give  ease  and 
rest  to  the  fortunate  young  wife  of  the 
successful  banker,  how  shall  they  find 
it  for  this  gray-haired  woman?  A  pas¬ 
sionate  loathing  for  Coppet  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  her  heart.  She  is  moved  to 
Robe,  whence  she  writes  her  farewell 
letter  to  her  husband,  which  he  must 
read  after  her  death.  She  thinks  her 
soul  will  still  watch  over  his  fate.  Be¬ 
fore  this  she  has  had  a  great  desire 
that  her  body  shall  be  embalmed  in¬ 
stead  of  buried.  A  thousand  morbid 
fancies  take  possession  of  her.  This 
woman  who  has  always  tried  to  be 
good,  is  haunted  by  such  a  fear  of 
death  as  an  evil  conscience  is  often 
spared. 

She  is  taken  to  Lausanne  to  be  under 
Tissot.  The  last  thing  she  ever  writes 
is  her  will,  dated  January  6,  1794. 
She  makes  provision  out  of  her  very 
little  iot  for  her  maid,  for  some  of  her 
poor  people,  and  some  distant  rela¬ 
tives;  asks  her  husband  to  supply  the 
further  money  the  dot  will  not  cover; 
and  then  with  that  doubting  heart 
which  is  her  torment,  reproaches  her¬ 
self  for  having  thus  appealed  to  his 
generosity. 

Her  last  months  are  passed  in  dread¬ 
ful  bodily  suffering;  but  her  husband’s 
devotion  must  kill  even  fter  distrust. 
Germaine,  too,  is  with  her  mother.  Oh, 
how  small,  seen  from  the  threshold  of 
another  world,  must  look  the  jealousies 
that  made  this  one  miserable!  The 
daughter  sings  to  her  sometimes.  When 
she  is  alone  the  sick  woman  prays  fer¬ 
vently  out  loud.  Often,  worn  by  fa- 
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tlgue,  she  falls  asleep  on  her  husband’s 
arm,  and  he  remains  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  for  hours  rather  than  disturb  her. 
She  turns  to  him  once  to  say,  “I  fear 
death,  for  with  you  I  loved  life.”  At 
last,  when  she  is  too  weak  to  speak, 
she  stretches  out  her  hand  to  him. 
She  dies  May  6,  1794. 

Oh,  what  a  stormy  soul  is  this,  and 
under  that  cold  exterior  w’hat  a  full 
and  throbbing  heart!  There  is  hardly 
any  other  famous  woman  in  whom  the 
idea  of  duty  is  so  over-mastering  and 
persistent  as  in  this  one.  Is  she  in¬ 
deed,  as  Madame  du  Deffand  describes 
her,  “rigid,  frigid  and  good?”  Is  her 
virtue  often  forbidding  and  severe? 
She  lives  in  an  age  when  if  a  woman’s 
virtue  is  not  severe  she  has  none.  The 
very  intensity  of  her  feelings  makes 
her  seem  stern.  If  she  had  loved  her 
husband  less  absorbingly  she  might 
have  been  easier  to  live  with.  If  she 
had  been  less  passionately  desirous  of 
her  daughter’s  real  good  she  might 
have  been  a  more  judicious  mother. 
Some  irony  of  fate  always  pursues  her. 
If  few  have  tried  so  hard  to  do  well, 
many  with  less  effort  have  done  better. 
In  considering  Madame  Necker  one 
must  remember  always  that  “It  is  not 
what  man  does  that  exalts  him,  but 
what  man  would  do.” 

As  a  philanthropist  she  founds  a  fa¬ 
mous  hospital,  and,  like  her  husband, 
is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  good  of  the 
people. 

Loognian’t  Magaslne. 


Religion  is  the  mainstay  of  her  life, 
and  remains  an  absorbing  conviction, 
though  there  Is  hardly  one  of  her 
friends  who  shares  it,  and  scepticism 
is  in  the  air  she  breathes. 

It  is  Madame  Necker  who  writes:  “I 
am  every  day  astonished  at  the  moral 
perversion  which  withers  all  minds 
and  all  hearts.  Vices  or  virtues  are 
alike  indifferent,  provided  only  conver¬ 
sation  is  animated,  and  ennui,  our  most 
dreaded  plague,  is  banished.” 

As  an  authoress  she  is  as  ecstatic  as 
she  is  in  her  prayers  and  her  heart 

Her  “Reflexions  sur  le  Divorce”  are 
the  most  passionate  and  touching  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
Her  “Melanges,”  published  by  her  hus¬ 
band  after  her  death,  are  rich  in  axi¬ 
oms  and  epigrams. 

If  there  is  another  woman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  whose  Judgment  is 
so  unperverted  by  its  shams,  she  is 
hard  to  And. 

At  Coppet,  where  flrst  Bayle,  and 
then  the  greatest  flnancier  and  his 
daughter,  the  most  brilliant  literary 
woman  of  modern  times,  lived,  and 
where  all  nature  has  that  supreme  se¬ 
renity  which  is  peculiar  to  a  mountain¬ 
ous  lake  country,  may  still  be  seen  the 
tomb  where  rests  at  last  the  passionate 
heart  of  the  woman  who  began  the 
world  at  little  Grassier,  not  six  miles 
away,  as  the  minister’s  daughter,  Su¬ 
zanne  Curchod. 

8.  0.  TaUcntyrc. 


LAMENTATION. 

O  early  fall’n,  uncrowned  with  envied  laurel, 
O  lives  that  nameless  come  and  noteless  go. 
Our  vainly  brave  in  an  ignoble  quarrel. 

That  fought  unhating  an  uuhating  foe! 


Ye  pass,  ye  cease;  in  alien  dust  your  dust  is; 
Carnage  and  tears  depcut  not,  wrath  remains; 


And  Power  derides  the  lips  that  counsel  justice. 
And  nations  wonder,  and  the  world  arraigns. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  MAN. 


And  foresight  of  how  long  the  end  yet  tarries 
To  no  man  bom  of  woman  hath  He  given. 

Who  marshals  all  His  flashing  legionaries 
Nightly  upon  the  silent  fleld  of  heaven. 

William  Watson. 


I  am  reluctant  to  break  the  rule — or 
what  ought  to  be  the  rule — that  no  one 
should  write  about  Shakespeare  with¬ 
out  a  special  license.  Heaven-bom 
critics  or  thorough  antiquaries  alone 
should  add  to  the  pile  under  which  his 
“honored  bones”  are  but  too  eCFectually 
hidden.  I  make  no  pretence  of  having 
dlscovCTed  a  new  philosophical  mean¬ 
ing  in  “Hamlet,”  or  of  having  any 
light  to  throw  upon  the  initials  “W.H.” 
I  confess  too  that,  though  I  have  read 
Shakespeare  with  much  pleasure,  I 
cannot  say  as  much  of  most  of  his 
commentators.  I  have  not  studied  them 
eagerly.  I  spent,  however,  some  hours 
of  a  recent  vacation  in  reading  a  few 
Shakespeare  books,  including  Mr.  Lee’s 
already  standard  “Life”  and  Professor 
Brandes’s  interesting  “Critical  Study.” 
The  contrast  between  the  two  raised 
an  old  question.  Mr.  Lee,  like  many 
critics  of  the  highest  authority,  main¬ 
tains  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  the 
man.  He  shows  that  we  know  more 
than  the  average  reader  supposes  of 
the  external  history  of  the  Stratford 
townsman.  But  then  he  maintains  the 
self-denying  proposition  that  such 
knowledge  teaches  us  nothing  about 
the  author  of  “Hamlet”  Professor 
Brandes,  on  the  contrary,  tries  to  show 
how  a  certain  spiritual  history  indicat¬ 


ed  by  the  works  may  be  more  or  less 
distinctly  correlated  with  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  personal  history.  The  proc¬ 
ess,  of  course,  involves)  a  good  deal  of 
conjecture.  It  rests  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  works,  when  properly  in¬ 
terpreted,  reveal  character;  for  tlie 
facts  taken  by  themselves  are  a  mani¬ 
festly  insufllcient  ground  for  more  than 
a  few  negative  inferences.  If,  with 
Mr.  Lee,  we  regard  this  flrst  step  as  im¬ 
possible  the  whole  theory  must  col¬ 
lapse.  Upon  bis  showing  we  learn 
little  from  the  works  except  that 
Shakespeare,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  as  a  man,  bad  a  marvellous  power 
of  wearing  different  masks.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  mirth  or 
melancholy,  his  patriotism  or  his  mis¬ 
anthropy,  reveal  his  own  sentiments. 
He  could  inspire  his  puppets  with  the 
eloquence  which  would  bring  down  the 
house  and  direct  money  to  the  till  of 
the  Globe.  He  could  drop  his  mask 
and  become  a  commonplace  man  of 
business  when  he  applied  for  a  coat  of 
arms  or  requested  his  debtors  to  settle 
their  little  accounts. 

This  raises  the  previous  question  of 
the  possibility  of  the  general  Inference 
from  the  book  to  the  man.  Now  I  con¬ 
fess  that  to  me  one  main  interest  in 
reading  is  always  tht*  communion  with 
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the  author.  “Paradise  Lost”  gives  me 
the  sense  of  intercourse  with  Milton, 
and  the  Waverley  Novels  bring  me  a 
greeting  from  Scott.  Every  man,  I 
fancy,  is  unconsciously  his  own  Bos- 
weil,  and,  however  “objective”  or  dra¬ 
matic  he  professes  to  be,  really  be¬ 
trays  his  own  secrets.  Browning  is 
one  of  the  authorities  against  me.  If 
Shakespeare,  he  says,  really  unlocked 
his  heart  in  the  sonnets,  why  “the  less 
Shakespeare  he.”  Browning  declines 
for  his  part  to  follow  the  example,  and 
fancies  that  he  has  preserved  his  pri¬ 
vacy.  Yet  we  must,  I  think,  agree 
M  ith  a  critic  who  emphatically  declares 
that  a  main  characteristic  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  own  poetry  is  that  it  brings  us 
iuto  contact  with  the  real  “self  of  the 
author.”  Self-revelation  is  not  the 
less  clear  because  involuntary  or  quite 
incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  a 
book.  I  may  read  Gibbon  simply  to 
learn  facts;  but  I  enjoy  his  literary 
merits  because  I  recognize  my  friend 
of  the  autobiography  who  “sighed  as 
a  lover  and  obeyed  as  a  son.”  I  may 
study  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species”  to 
clear  my  views  upon  natural  selection; 
but  as  a  book  it  interests  me  even 
through  the  defects  of  style  by  the  occult 
personal  charm  of  the  candid,  saga¬ 
cious,  patient  seeker  for  truth.  In  pure 
literature  the  case  Is,  of  course,  plainer, 
and  I  will  not  count  up  instances  be¬ 
cause,  in  truth,  I  can  hardly  think  of 
a  clear  exception.  Whenever  we  know 
a  man  adequately  we  perceive  that 
though  different  aspects  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  may  be  made  prominent  in  his  life 
and  bis  works,  the  same  qualities  are 
revealed  in  both,  and  we  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  literary  without  indicating 
tlie  personal  charm. 

Is  Shakespeare  the  sole  exception? 
There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  Shake¬ 
spearian  criticism  means  too  of¬ 
ten  reckless  competition  in  hy¬ 
perboles.  So  long  as  critics  think 


it  necessary  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciative  power  by  falling  into  hys¬ 
terics,  all  distinctive  characteristics 
are  obliterated.  When  the  poet  is  lost 
in  such  a  blaze  of  light,  we  can  make 
no  inference  to  the  man.  Sometimes 
out  of  reverence  for  bis  genius  he  is 
treated  like  a  prophet  whose  inspira¬ 
tion  is  proved  by  his  commonplace 
character  in  other  moments.  The  more 
impossible  an  explanation,  the  greater 
will  be  the  wonder.  Some  commenta¬ 
tors,  again,  have  displayed  their  affec¬ 
tion  by  dwelling  upon  his  proverbial 
“gentleness,”  till  he  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  milksop  with  no  more  of  the  devil 
in  him  than  there  was  in  the  poet  of 
“The  Christian  Year.”  Others  have 
been  so  impressed  by  the  vigor  of  his 
fine  frenzies,  and  the  “irregularities” 
of  which  our  forefathers  complained, 
that  they  describe  him  as  always  on 
the  border  of  insanity.  Such  discords 
do  not  prove  necessarily  that  the  man 
was  unknowable,  but  that  to  know  him 
a  critic  must  keep  his  head  and  be  less 
anxious  to  exhibit  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  geniality  than  to  form  a  tolerably 
sane  judgment.  The  application  of 
sound  methods  happily  seems  to  be 
spreading,  and  may  lead  to  more  solid 
results. 

Some  objections,  indeed,  if  they  could 
be  sustained,  would  make  the  investi¬ 
gation  impossible  from  the  first  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  are  reminded  with  undenia¬ 
ble  truth,  was  a  dramatist  We  can¬ 
not  assume  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  opinions  which  he  formulates.  It 
is  Orsino,  not  his  creator,  who  holds 
that  wives  should  be  younger  than 
their  husbands,  and  Shakespeare  may 
not  have  been  thinking  of  Anne  Hatha¬ 
way.  Some  of  us  have  personal  rea¬ 
sons  for  hoping  that  when  his  charac¬ 
ters  express  a  dislike  for  the  lean  or 
for  the  unmusical,  their  words  do  not 
give  his  deliberate  judgment.  If  this 
were  a  fatal  difficulty  it  would  follow 
that  no  competent  dramatist  reveals 
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himself  In  his  works.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  suppose  that  dramatists  are 
generally  qnite  as  knowable  as  other 
authors.  We  learn  to  know  Ben  Jon- 
son  from  his  plays,  almost  as  well  as 
we  know  his  namesake,  the  great  Sam¬ 
uel.  That  surely  is  the  rule.  A  dram¬ 
atist  lets  us  know,  and  cannot  help 
letting  us  know,  what  is  his  general 
view  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  It  is  his  very 
function  to  do  so,  and  though  the  in¬ 
dication  may  be  indirect,  it  is  not  the 
less  significant  of  the  observer’s  own 
peculiarities.  But,  we  are  told,  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  identify  himself  with 
any  of  his  characters.  He  is  not  him¬ 
self  either  Falstaff  or  Hamlet.  This 
too  applies  to  most  dramatists,  but  it 
certainly  suggests  a  difficulty. 

The  most  demonstrable,  though  it 
may  not  be  the  highest  merit  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  is,  1  suppose,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  variety  of  vivid  and  original 
types  of  character.  The  mind  which 
could  create  a  Hamlet  and  a  Falstaff, 
and  an  lago  and  a  Mercutio  and  a  Cali¬ 
ban,  a  Cleopatra  and  a  Lady  Macbeth 
and  a  Perdita,  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  capable  of  an  astonishing  variety 
of  moods  and  sympathies.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  a  presumption  that  the 
creator  must  have  been  himself  too 
complex  to  be  easily  described.  The 
difficulty  again  is  increased  by  the 
other  most  familiar  commonplace  about 
Shakespeare,  the  entire  absence  of  de¬ 
liberate  didacticism.  Profound  critics, 
it  is  true,  have  discovered  certain 
moral  lessons  and  philosophical  theo¬ 
ries  concealed  in  his  plays.  If  so,  they 
must  also  admit  that  he  concealed  them 
so  cleverly  that  he  has  had  to  wait 
for  a  great  philosopher  to  perceive 
them.  If  he  really  meant  to  enforce 
them  upon  the  vulgar  his  attempt  must 
be  regarded  as  a  signal  failure.  Any¬ 
how,  we  are  without  one  clue  which  is 
given  by  the  didactic  writer.  To  read 
Dante  to  know  whom  he  hated  and 


why  he  hated  them,  and  what,  in  liis 
opinion,  would  be  their  proper  place 
hereafter.  To  Shakespeare  good  men 
and  bad  are  alike  parts  of  the  order  of 
Nature,  to  be  understood  and  interpret¬ 
ed  with  perfect  impartiality.  He  gives 
a  diagnosis  of  the  case,  not  a  Judgment 
sentencing  them  to  heaven  or  hell,  llis 
characters  prosper  or  suffer,  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  merits,  but  as  good 
and  bad  fortune  decides  or  as  may  be 
most  dramatically  effective.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  follow  that  Shakespeare 
was  without  moral  sympathies  or 
ideals.  It  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to 
infer  that  a  physician  who  describes  a 
disease  accurately  is  indifferent  to  tlie 
value  of  health.  Shakespeare  no  donbt 
held  that  lago  was  a  hateful  person, 
and  meant  him  to  excite  the  aversion 
of  his  hearers.  Only  he  did  not  infer, 
as  inferior  writers  are  apt  to  do,  that 
lago  ought  to  be  misrepresented.  The 
devil  ought  to  be  painted  just  as  black 
as  he  is,  and  not  a  shade  blacker.  A 
perfectly  impartial  analysis  of  charac¬ 
ter  is,  surely,  the  true  method  of  sliow- 
ing  what  is  lovable  in  the  virtuous  and 
hateful  in  the  vicious,  and  the  man 
who  gets  angry  with  his  own  creatures 
and  denounces  instead  of  explain¬ 
ing,  is  really  perverting  the  true  moral. 
When  Cervantes  makes  us  love  Don 
Quixote  in  spite  of  the  crack  in  his  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  absurdity  of  his  career, 
he  Is  really  setting  forth  in  the  most 
effective  way  the  beauty  of  the  chival¬ 
rous  character.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the 
true  artistic  method.  It  simply  dis¬ 
plays  the  facts  and  leaves  the  render 
to  be  attracted  or  repelled  according 
to  his  power  of  appreciating  moral 
beauty  or  deformity.  But.  undoubted¬ 
ly,  so  far  as  this  method  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Shakespeare’s  work,  it  increases 
our  difliculty.  These  are  the  facts,  he 
says;  make  what  you  can  of  them;  I 
do  not  draw  the  moral  for  you,  or  even 
deny  that  many  very  different  morals 
may  commend  themselves  to  different 
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people.  No  great  poet  can  be  without 
some  implicit  morality,  though  the  mo¬ 
rality  may  be  sometimes  very  bad. 
He  is  great  because  he  has  a  rich  emo¬ 
tional  nature,  and  great  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  insight.  He  must  have 
liis  own  views  of  what  are  the  really 
valuable  elements  in  life,  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  true  happiness,  and  what  part 
tlie  deepest  instincts  play  in  the  general 
course  of  affairs.  We  have  to  trans¬ 
late  his  implicit  convictions  into  an 
abstract  theory  in  order  to  discover  his 
moral  system.  To  do  that  in  the  case 
of  Shakespeare  would  no  doubt  be  a 
specially  difficult  and  delicate  task.  He 
refuses  to  give  us  any  direct  help  to¬ 
wards  divining  his  sympathies.  Scott, 
in  his  most  Shakespearian  moods,  has 
something  of  the  same  impartiality. 
Wlien  he  describes  an  interesting  per¬ 
son,  Louis  XI  in  “Quentin  Durward,” 
or  James  I  in  “The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,” 
lie  shows  a  power  of  insight,  of  mak¬ 
ing  wicked  and  weak  men  intelligible 
and  human,  which  reminds  us  of 
Shakespeare’s  methods.  He  hated  Cove¬ 
nanters  like  a  good  Jacobite,  and  yet 
he  can  describe  them  kindly  and|  sym- 
pathetically.  But  then  he  has  sympa¬ 
thies  which  he  cannot  conceal.  His 
love  of  the  manly,  healthy  type  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Dandle  Dinmonts  and 
their  like  reveals  the  man,  and,  with¬ 
out  reading  Lockhart,  we  can  see  that 
unlike  Shakespeare,  he  is  clearly  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  some  of  his  char¬ 
acters. 

My  Inference  then  would  be,  not  that 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  known,  but  that 
a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  must  be 
attained  through  a  less  obvious  proc¬ 
ess.  His  character,  we  must  suppose, 
was  highly  complex,  and  we  are  with¬ 
out  the  direct  and  unequivocal  clues 
which  enable  us  to  feel  ourselves  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  such  men  as 
Dante  or  Milton,  to  say  nothing*  of 
Wordsworth  or  Byron.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  made.  There  is  such 


a  thing  as  knowing  a  man  thoroughly 
and  yet  being  unable  to  put  our  knowl¬ 
edge  into  definite  formulae.  I  may 
know’  a  man’s  face  and  the  sound  of 
his  voice  w’ell  enough  to  swear  to  him 
among  a  thousand  others,  and  yet  I 
may  be  totally  unable  to  describe  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  detective 
to  pick  him  out  of  a  crowd.  I  can  say 
that  he  is  six  feet  high  and  has  a  red 
beard,  but  I  cannot  give  the  finer 
marks  which  distinguish  tall,  red-beard¬ 
ed  men  from  each  other.  So  I  can 
often  define  instinctively  what  my 
friend  w’ill  say  and  do  and  think  on  a 
given  occasion;  and  yet  be  quite  unable 
to  give  the  reasons  for  my  expectation. 
If  I  am  not  a  trained  psychologist,  I 
shall  not  have  the  proper  terms,  or 
shall  confuse  different  terms;  and  if  I 
am  a  trained  psychologist  I  may  too 
probably  be  misled  by  my  own  theo¬ 
ries,  and  I  shall  certainly  find  that  all 
the  common  phrases  by  which  we  de¬ 
scribe  character  are  too  vague  and 
shifting  to  reflect  the  vast  variety  of 
delicate  shades  of  emotional  tempera¬ 
ment  which  we  can  yet  recognize  in  ob¬ 
servation.  Does  not  every  critic  of  po¬ 
etry  claim  such  a  knowledge— vivid 
and  yet  difficult  to  grasp  and  analyze? 
He  professes  to  recognize  Shake¬ 
speare’s  style;  he  can  tell  you  confi¬ 
dently  w’hlch  plays  are  Shakespeare’s 
own,  and  which  lie  produced  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  others;  he  can  point  out 
the  scene  and  even  the  parncular 
speech  at  which  Shakespeare  dropped 
the  pen  and  Fletcher  took  it  up.  Part 
of  this  know’ledge  is  derived,  it  is  true, 
from  “objective”  signs.  One  scene  has 
a  larger  percentage  than  others  of 
verses  with  eleven  syllables.  That  ob¬ 
servation  requires  no  critical  insight. 
Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  critic 
would  admit  that  he  was  unable  to  dis¬ 
criminate  qualities  too  delicate  to  be 
inferred  from  counting  on  the  fingers. 
'I'he  point  of  which  I  am  speaking  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  distinction  mad  a  by 
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Xewman  in  the  ’’Grammar  of  Assent” 
between  the  “Illative  Instinct”  and 
such  formal  reasoning  as  can  be  put 
into  syllogisms.  He  illustrates  it  by 
Falstaff’s  “babbling  of  green  fields.” 
Some  readers,  he  says,  are  certain  that 
this  was  Shakespeare’s  phrase,  while 
others  hold  that  they  do  not  recoguisse 
the  true  Shakespearian  ring.  The  cer¬ 
titude  of  either  side  is  therefore  not 
conclusive  for  the  other.  Yet  the  con¬ 
viction  implies  that  each  reader  has  so 
vivid  a  conception  of  certain  character¬ 
istics  that  the  verdict  “this  is”  or  “tills 
is  not  Shakespearian”  arises  spontane¬ 
ously  at  a  particular  phrase.  “Shake¬ 
spearian,”  then,  must  have  a  definite 
though  not  definable  meaning.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  term  of  thought,  in  the 
play  of  humor,  fits  in  or  does  not  exact¬ 
ly  fit  in  w’ith  our  image,  and  we  must 
therefore  have  such  an  image — whether 
like  or  unlike  to  the  reality. 

Two  difficulties,  in  fact,  are  often 
confounded;  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
and  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  and  for¬ 
mulating  our  knowledge.  Language  is 
too  rough  and  equivocal  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  enable  us  to  communicate 
to  others  the  finer  shades  of  difference 
which  we  can  clearly  recognize.  Critics, 
I  fancy,  were  it  not  for  their  cbarac- 
istic  modesty,  might  be  induced  by  a 
skilful  cross-examination  to  confess 
that  their  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  is 
much  more  precise  and  distinct  than 
they  venture  to  claim.  If  I  had  the 
skill  required  for  the  most  uifficult 
form  of  literary  art,  I  should  try  to 
surmount  their  diffidence  by  a  Socratlc 
dialogue.  I  should  not  endeavor  to  re¬ 
veal  new  truths  to  them,  but  endeavor, 
like  Socrates,  to  deliver  them  of  the 
truths  with  which  their  Judgments  are 
already  pregnant.  Much  as  critics  of 
the  poetry  differ,  they  show  a  tendency 
to  converge;  there  are  certain  common¬ 
places  and  at  least  many  negations  in 
which  they  would  agree.  As  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  an  expert,  I  must  limit 


myself  to  such  generalities.  What  I 
would  try  to  show  is  that  what  is  ac¬ 
cepted  about  the  poetry  really  implies 
certain  conclusions  about  the  man.  1 
must  leave  it  to  those  who  unite  more 
thorough  knowledge  with  poetical  in¬ 
sight  to  fill  up  the  rough  outlines  which 
such  as  I  can  attempt  to  indicate. 

One  remark  will  be  granted.  A 
dramatist  is  no  more  able  than  any¬ 
body  else  to  bestow  upon  his  characters 
talents  which  be  does  not  himself  pos¬ 
sess.  If— as  Clitics  are  agreed— Shake¬ 
speare’s  creatnres  show  humor,  Shake¬ 
speare  must  have  had  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  himself.  W’hen  Mercutio  indulges 
in  the  wonderful  tirade  upon  Queen  Mab, 
or  Jacques  moralizes  in  the  forest,  we 
learn  that  their  creator  had  certain 
powers  of  mind  just  as  clearly  as  if  we 
were  reading  a  report  of  one  of  the 
wit  combats  at  the  “Mermaid.”  It  is 
harder  to  define  those  qualities  pre¬ 
cisely  than  to  say  what  is  implied  by 
Jonson’s  talk  at  the  “Mitre,”  but  the 
idiosyncrasy  is  at  least  as  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  such  characteristic  men¬ 
tal  displays.  If  we  were  to  ask  any 
critic  whether  such  passages  could  be 
attributed  to  Marlowe  or  Ben  Jonson. 
he  would  enquire  whether  we  took  him 
for  a  fool.  If,  indeed,  we  were  consid¬ 
ering  a  bit  of  scientific  exposition,  the 
inference  to  character  would  not  exist. 
A  mathematician,  I  suppose,  could  tell 
me  that  the  demonstration  of  some  as¬ 
tronomical  theorem  was  in  Newton's 
manner,  and  the  remark  would  not 
show  whether  Newton  was  amiable  or 
spiteful,  jealous  or  generous.  But  a 
man’s  humor  and  fancy  are  functions 
of  his  character  as  well  as  of  his  rea¬ 
son.  To  appreciate  them  clearly  is  to 
know  bow  he  feels  as  well  as  how  be 
argues;  what  are  the  aspects  of  life 
what  morals  are  most  congenial.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  critic  can  claim  an 
instinctive  perception  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  mode  of  thought  without  a 
which  especially  impress  him,  aud 
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perception  of  some  sides  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  You  distinguish  Shakespeare’s 
work  from  his  rivals’  as  confidently  as 
any  expert  Judging  of  handwriting. 
You  admit,  too,  that  you  can  give  a 
very  fair  account  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  other  writers.  Then  surely  you 
can  tell  me— or  at  least  you  know  “Im- 
l)licitly”— what  is  the  quality  in  which 
they  are  defective  and  Shakespeare 
pre-eminent. 

Half  my  knowledge  of  a  friend’s 
character  is  derived  from  his  talk,  and 
not  the  less  if  it  is  playful,  ironical  and 
dramatic.  When  we  agree  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  mind  was  vivid  and  subtle, 
that  he  shows  a  unique  power  of  blend¬ 
ing  the  tragic  and  the  comic,  we  al¬ 
ready  have  some  indications  of  char¬ 
acter;  and  incidentally  we  catch  reve¬ 
lations  of  more  specific  peculiarities. 
Part  of  my  late  reading  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  book  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Madden 
sets  forth  Shakespeare’s  accurate 
knowledge  of  field  sports.  It  seems  to 
lirove  conclusively  a  proposition  against 
wliich  there  can  certainly  be  no  pre¬ 
sumption.  We  may  be  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  he  could  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  day’s  coursing  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  we  know  by  the  most  unde¬ 
niable  proof  that  his  sense  of  humor 
was  tickled  by  the  oddities  of  his  fel¬ 
low-sportsmen,  the  Shallows  and  Slen¬ 
ders.  It  is  at  least  equally  clear  that 
he  had  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
cliarms  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
He  could  not  have  written  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream”  or  “As  You  Like 
U”  if  the  poetry  of  the  English  green¬ 
wood  had  not  entered  into  his  soul.  The 
single  phrase  about  the  daffodils— so 
often  quoted  for  its  magical  power— 
is  proof  enough,  if  there  were  no  other, 
of  a  nature  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the 
beauties  of  fiowers  and  of  springtime. 
It  wants,  again,  no  such  confirmation 
ns  Fuller’s  familiar  anecdote  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  Shakespeare  could  enjoy 
convivial  meetings  at  taverns,  that  he 


could  listen  to,  and  probably  Join  in, 
a  catch  by  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  make 
Lord  Southampton  laugh  as  heartily 
as  Prince  Hal  laughed  at  the  Jests  of 
Falstaff.  Shakespeare,  again,  as  this 
suggests,  w'as  certainly  not  a  Puritan. 
'Ihat  may  be  inferred  by  Judicious  crit¬ 
ics  from  particular  phrases  or  from 
the  relations  of  Puritans  to  players  in 
general.  But  without  such  reasouing 
we  may  go  further  and  say  that  the 
very  conception  of  a  Puritan  Shake¬ 
speare  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  He  represents,  of  course,  in  the 
fullest  degree,  the  type  which  is  Just 
the  antithesis  of  Puritanism;  the  large 
and  tolerant  acceptance  of  human  na¬ 
ture  which  was  intolerable  to  the  rigid 
and  straight-laced  fanatics,  whom, 
nevertheless,  we  may  forgive  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  stern  morality.  Peo¬ 
ple,  indeed,  have  argued,  very  fruit¬ 
lessly  I  fancy,  as  to  Shakespeare’s  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  Critics  tell  us,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  truly,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  show  conclusively  from 
his  w’orks  whether  he  considered  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  Anglican  or  a  Catholic. 
But  a  man’s  religion  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
fined  by  the  formula  which  he  accepts 
or  inferred  even  from  the  church  to 
w’hich  he  belongs.  That  is  chiefiy  a 
matter  of  accident  and  circumstance, 
not  of  character.  We  may,  I  think,  be 
pretty  certain  that  Shakespeare’s  relig¬ 
ion,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  included  a  profound 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  world  and 
of  the  pettiness  of  the  little  lives  that 
are  rounded  by  a  sleep;  a  conviction 
that  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,  and  a  constant  sense,  such  ns 
is  impressed  in  the  most  powerful  son¬ 
nets,  that  our  best  life  is  an  infinites¬ 
imal  moment  in  the  vast  “abysm”  of 
eternity.  Shakespeare,  we  know,  read 
Montaigne;  and  if,  like  Montaigne,  lie 
accepted  the  creed  in  which  iiC  w.is 
brought  up,  he  would  have  sympathized 
In  Montaigne’s  sceptical  and  humoroiTs 
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view  of  theological  controversialists  nature,  radically  opposed  to  Puritan¬ 
playing  their  fantastic  tricks  of  logic  ism  or  any  kind  of  fanaticism,  and  ca- 
before  high  Heaven.  Undoubtedly  lie  pable  of  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
despised  a  pedant,  and  the  pedantry  popular  instincts  and  yet  with  a  strong 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  wrang-  persuasion  of  the  depth  of  popular  fol- 
lings  of  Protestant  and  Papist  divines  ly,  you  hereby  know  at  least  some  neg- 
would  clearly  not  have  escaped  his  atlve  propositions  about  the  man  hlm- 
contempt  Critics,  again,  have  dlsput-  self.  You  can  say'  with  confidence 
ed  as  to  Shakespeare’s  politics;  and  what  are  the  characteristics  which  were 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  de-  thoroughly  antipathetic  to  him,  even 
sire  to  show  that  his  politics  were  as  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  describe 
good  as  his  poetry.  Sound  Liberals  are  accurately  the  characteristics  which  he 
unwilling  to  admit  that  he  had  arlsto-  positively  embodied, 
cratic  tendencies,  because  they  hold  Another  point  is,  it  would  seem,  too 
that  all  aristocrats  are  wicked  and  nar-  plain  to  need  much  emphasis.  The  au- 
row  minded.  It  is,  of  course,  an  an-  thor  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  was,  I  sup- 
achronism  to  transplant  our  problems  pose,  capable  of  Romeo’s  passion.  We 
to  those  days,  and  we  cannot  say  what  may  “doubt  that  the  sun  is 
Shakespeare  would  have  thought  of  fire,”  but  can  hardly  doubt  that 
modern  applications  of  the  principles  Shakespeare  could  love.  In  this 
which  he  accepted.  But  I  do  not  see  case,  it  seems  to  me,  the  power  of 
how  any  man  could  have  been  more  intuition  Is  Identical  with  the  emotlon- 
clearly  what  may  be  called  an  intellec-  al  power.  A  man  would  surely  have 
tual  aristocrat.  His  contempt  for  the  been  unable  to  find  the  most  memora- 
mob  may  be  good  humored  enough,  but  ble  utterance  in  literature  of  passions 
is  surely  unequivocal;  from  the  por-  of  which  he  was  not  himself  abnormal- 
trait  of  Jack  Cade  promising,  like  a  ly  susceptible.  It  may  be  right  to  de¬ 
good  Socialist,  that  the  three-hooped  scribe  a  poet’s  power  as  marvellous, 
pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  to  the  first,  but  why  should  we  hold  it  to  be  mlrac- 
second  and  third  citizens  who  give  a  ulous?  I  agree  with  Pope’s  commou- 
display  of  their  inanity  and  instability  sense  remark  about  Heloisa’s  “well- 
in  “Coriolanus”  or  “Julius  Caesar.”  sung  woes;”  “he  best  can  paint  ’em 
Shakespeare  may  be  speaking  dramati-  who  can  feel  ’em  most.”  Surely  that 
cally  through  Ulysses  in  “Troilus”  and  is  the  obvious  explanation,  and  I  am 
“Cresslda;”  but  at  least  he  must  have  unable  to  see  why  there  should  be  any 
fully  appreciated  the  argument  for  or-  difficulty  In  receiving  it.  When  the 
der,  and^  understood  by  order  that  the  blind  poet,  Blacklock,  described  sceii- 
cultlvated  and  Intelligent  should  rule  ery  which  he  had  never  seen,  wise 
and  the  common  herd  have  as  little  dl-  critics  puzzled  over  the  phenomenon, 
rect  voice  In  State  affairs  as  Elizabeth  It  was  explained  by  the  obvious  re- 
and  James  could  have  desired.  mark  that  he  was  simply  approprlat- 

When  we  have  got  so  far,  we  have  Ing  the  conventional  phrases  of  other 
already,  as  it  seems  to  me,  admitted  poets.  But  when  a  poet  gives  original- 
certain  attributes,  which  are  as  much  ity  to  the  most  commonplace  of  all 
personal  as  literary.  If  you  admit  that  themes,  I  infer  that  he  has  had  the  eye- 
Shakespeare  was  a  humorist.  Intensely  sight  or  felt  the  emotions  requli'ed  for 
sensitive  to  natural  beauty,  a  scomer  the  feat.  We  must,  no  doubt,  be  ca  ro¬ 
of  the  pedantry,  whether  of  scholars  ful  as  to  further  inferences.  If  I  had 
or  theologians,  endowed  with  an  amaz-  read  the  poems  of  Burns  or  Byron 
ingly  wide  and  tolerant  view  of  human  without  any  knowledge  of  their  lives. 
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I  should  be  justified,  I  think,  in  modest- 
iy  inferring  that  they  were  men  of 
strong  passions.  I  could  not  suppose 
that  they  were  merely  vamping  up  old 
material.  No  Inference  from  conduct 
could  be  made  more  conclusive  than 
the  Inference  from  the  fire  and  force 
of  their  poetry.  But  it  is,  of  course, 
doubtful  what  effect  might  be  produced 
on  their  lives.  Byron,  brought  up  un¬ 
der  judicious  and  firm  management, 
might  conceivably  have  become  an  af¬ 
fectionate  husband  and  a  respectable 
nobleman.  Some  men  have  greater 
powers  of  self-command  than  others,  or 
may  be  prevented  by  other  qualities  of 
character  from  obeying  in  practice  the 
Impulses  which  govern  their  imagina¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  said  that  Moore, 
who  in  early  days  shocked  his  contem¬ 
poraries  by  Immoral  poetry,  lived  the 
most  domestic  and  well-regulated  of 
lives;  whereas  Rogers  was  the  most 
respectable  of  poets,  and  a  striking 
contrast  to  Moore  in  conduct.  The 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  may  warn  us 
against  hasty  conclusions.  A  man  may 
have  very  good  reasons  for  keeping 
some  of  his  feelings  out  of  bis  books; 
or  may,  out  of  mere  levity,  affect  vices 
which  he  does  not  put  in  practice.  We 
can  be  sure  that  he  has  certain  propen¬ 
sities;  but  of  course,  we  cannot  tell 
how  far  circumstance  and  other  pro¬ 
pensities  may  not  hold  them  in  check. 
Much  smaller  men  than  Shakespeare 
are  still  very  complex  organisms.  We 
may  judge  from  this  and  that  symptom 
that  they  react,  as  a  chemist  may  say, 
in  certain  ways  to  a  given  stimulus; 
but  to  put  all  the  indications  together, 
to  say  which  are  the  dominant  instincts 
and  how  different  Impulses  will  modify 
each  other  in  active  life;  to  decide 
whether  a  feeling  which  shapes  the 
ideal  world  will  have  a  corresponding 
force  when  it  comes  into  contact  with 
realities,  is  a  delicate  investigation. 
When  an  adequate  biography  is  obtain¬ 
able,  the  answer  is  virtually  given. 
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The  facts  of  Shakespeare’s  life  are  as 
far  as  possible  from  adequate;  but  we 
may  ask  bow  far  what  is  known  can 
check  or  confirm  inferences  from  the 
works. 

This  brings  us  to  the  biographical 
problem.  Minute  students  of  Shake¬ 
speare  have  done  one  great  service  at 
least.  They  have  established  approxi¬ 
mately  the  order  of  his  works.  The 
plays,  when  placed  in  a  chronological 
series,  show  probably  the  most  remark¬ 
able  intellectual  development  on  record. 
There  is,  I  suppose,  no  great  writer 
Avho  shows  so  distinctly  the  growth 
and  varying  direction  of  his  poetical 
faculty.  We  watch  Shakespeare  from 
the  start;  beginning  as  a  cobbler  and 
adapter  of  other  men’s  works;  making 
a  fresh  start  as  a  follower  of  Marlowe, 
and  then  improving  upon  his  model 
in  the  great  historical  dramas.  We 
can  compare  the  gaiety  and  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  affectations  in  the  early  come¬ 
dies  with  the  more  serious  and  pene¬ 
trative  portraits  of  life  in  the  later 
works;  or  trace  the  development  of  his 
full  pow'ers  in  the  great  tragedies,  and 
the  mellower  tone  of  the  later  romantic 
dramas.  If  some  knowledge  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  implied  in  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  contemporaries, 
there  is  still  more  significance  in  the 
comparison  with  himself.  A  century 
ago  a  critic  put  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona’’  at  the  end  and  the  “Winter’s 
Tale”  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Such  an  inversion,  we  now  perceive, 
would  make  the  whole  history  of  his 
mental  development  chaotic  and  con¬ 
tradictory.  That  Shakespeare,  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  a  marvellously 
keen  observer  of  life  and  character, 
and  who  lived,  as  literary  historians  so 
elaborately  demonstrate,  under  the 
most  stimulating  intellectual  and  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  must  have  bad  bis  re- 
fiections  and  learnt  some  lessons  about 
human  life  is  self-evident.  To  show 
how,  for  example,  “Richard  II.”  in 
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which  he  followed  Marlowe,  differed 
from  the  “Henry  IV,”  in  which  he  has 
found  his  own  characteristic  breadth 
and  strength,  is  to  show  what  some  of 
those  lessons  were,  and  therefore  to 
throw  light  upon  the  man  who  learnt 
them  so  quickly.  We  see  how  certain 
veins  of  reflection  become  more  promi¬ 
nent,  how,  for  example,  humor  checks 
the  bombastic  tendency,  and  the  broad¬ 
er  and  deeper  view  of  life  “begets  a 
temperance”  which  restrains  the 
“whirlwind”  of  ungovernable  passions. 
The  critic  who  can  exhibit  the  growth 
of  a  man’s  power  implicitly  exhibits 
also  the  character  which  is  developed; 
and,  in  fact,  I  think  that  by  taking 
such  considerations  into  account  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  man  has  been 
gradually  worked  out.  The  task  no 
doubt,  would  be  easier  If  we  could 
strengthen  our  case  by  some  deflnite 
biographical  data;  and  the  misfortune 
is  that  we  are  tempted  to  construct  the 
.required  data  by  the  help  of  audacious 
conjectures.  The  natural  failure  of 
such  enterprises  has  unduly  discredited 
the  value  of  mere  modest  inferences. 

The  hope  of  unveiling  the  man  has  in 
particular  led  to  the  controversy  over 
the  sonnets.  They  are  supposed  to 
show  that  Shakespeare  went  through 
a  spiritual  crisis,  which  is  indicated  by 


tlie 

bitterness 

of 

some  of 

the 

plays 

written 

at 

the  time; 

and 

what 

would 

be 

applicable 

if 

we 

could  safely 

Identify 

the 

dark 

lady  with 

Mistress  Fitton 

and 

“W.  H.”  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
I  humbly  accept  Mr.  Lee’s  chief  con¬ 
clusions.  He  has  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  was  falling  in  with  a 
temporary  fashion,  or  infected  by  a 
curious  mania  which  led  poets  Just  at 
that  period  to  pour  out  sonnets  by  the 
hundred.  The  inference  that  the  son¬ 
nets  necessarily  imply  some  personal 
catastrophe  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
force.  If  half  the  early  Victorian  poets 
had  been  writing  “In  Meinorlams,”  we 


might  believe  that  Tennyson  had  no 
special  friendship  for  Arthur  Hallani, 
and  had  merely  made  a  pretext  of  u 
commonplace  attachment  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  or  rather  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  Shakespeare  took  some  real  bit  of 
personal  history  for  a  text,  though 
many  of  the  sonnets  are  simply  varia¬ 
tions  upon  established  poetical  themes. 

But  we  cannot  say  that  his  emotion 
must  have  been  caused  by  some  thrill¬ 
ing  events  when  it  is  at  least  equally 
as  likely  that  he  merely  took  a  trifling 
event  as  a  pretext  for  expressing  his 
emotions.  Shakespeare  was  certainly 
dramatist  enough  to  discover  a  motive 
for  poetry  in  a  commonplace  experi¬ 
ence.  The  attempted  identiflcations  do 
little  more  than  illustrate  a  common 
fallacy.  The  impossibility  of  proving 
a  negative  is  confounded  with 
the  conclusive  proof  of  the  posi¬ 
tive.  “It  is  Just  possible,”  betimes 
“it  is  certainly  true.”  The  .  whole 
Pembroke-Fitton  hypothesis  rests  (as 
Mr.  Lee  seems  to  show)  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  famous  initials.  Tlie 
fact  that  a  nobleman  had  an  intrigue 
with  a  lady  about  the  time  when  tiie 
sonnets,  or  some  of  them,  may  have 
been  written,  cannot  prove  that  they 
refer  to  the  intrigue.  Shakespeare 
could  hardly  have  managed  to  write  at 
a  period  when  some  intrigue  was  not 
going  on.  If,  then,  “W.  H.”  did  not 
mean  William  Herbert,  the  peg  on 
which  the  whole  argument  hangs  is 
struck  out  Now  “Mr.  W.  H.”  could 
not  possibly  suggest  the  Earl  to  any 
contemporary,  and,  in  fact  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  him  to  any  one  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  That  Professor  Brandes 
seems  to  think,  strengthens  the  case, 
because  the  dedication  would  naturally 
be  reticent  The  argument  recalls  tlie 
old  retort:— 

My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so 
'  small; 

Then  it  were  greater  were  it  none  at 
'  all! 
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If  there  had  been  no  dedication,  the 
proof  apparently  would  have  been  con¬ 
clusive,  because  the  reticence  would 
have  been  absolute.  The  true  argu¬ 
ment  is  surely  simple.  If  there  were 
otherwise  very  strong  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  Pembroke  theory.  It 
might  be  conceivable  that  the  initials 
were  suggested  by  association,  though 
it  Mould  still  be  odd  that  reticence 
pushed  so  far  did  not  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther.  In  the  absence  of  such  reasons, 
the  obscurity  cannot  of  itself  be  any 
ground  for  conviction.  People  forget 
how  frequent  are  much  closer  and  yet 
purely  accidental  coincidences;  but 
M-lien  there  is  a  chance  of  the  glory  of 
a  discovery  of  such  a  bit  of  personal 
history,  “trifles  light  as  air”  become 
demonstrative  to  enthusiastic  worship¬ 
pers. 

There  is  a  more  fundamental  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  M'hole  theory.  Were  it 
proved  that  the  sonnets  refer  to  the 
conjectured  history,  the  fact  would  be 
interesting,  but  would  hardly  throw 
much  light  upon  our  problem.  It  is 
supposed  to  suggest  a  cause  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  supposed  pessimistic  mood. 
To  take  a  parallel  case,  we 
may  find  an  explanation  of 
SM'ift’s  misanthropy  in  his  long 
ordeal  of  disappointed  ambition.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Swift’s  writ¬ 
ings  express  a  misanthropy  as  savage 
as  that  of  Tlmon  or  Thersltes;  and  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  career  was  calculated  to  sour  his 
nabire.  Putting  the  history  of  the 
man  and  his  works  together,  both  be¬ 
come  the  more  intelligible.  The  fierce 
indignation  shown  by  the  author  Is  ex¬ 
plained  and  palliated  by  the  life  of  the 
man.  If  Shakespeare  had  suddenly  re¬ 
tired  from  the  stage  and  taken  to  writ¬ 
ing  pamphlets  like  the  Drapier’s  Let¬ 
ters  or  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts, 
we  might  admit  the  probability  of 
some  events  which  embittered  his  life. 
But  then  the  conspicuous  fact  Is  that 


his  life  ran  on  as  far  as  we  can  tell 
with  perfect  smoothness.  Nobody  can 
prove  that  he  did  not  love  Mistress  Fit- 
ton;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  he  did. 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
money,  buying  New  Place,  setting  up 
as  a  gentleman  and  continuing  a  thor¬ 
oughly  prosperous  career.  The  passion 
clearly  did  not  dislocate  his  career. 
Even  if  the  alleged  fact  be  true.  It  had 
no  permanent  bearing  on  his  life.  On 
the  other  side  there  is  no  proof  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  works  to  require  explana¬ 
tion.  Critics  have  indeed  shown 
that  at  one  period  pessimistic  senti¬ 
ments  (to  speak  roughly)  become  more 
prominent  than  before  or  after¬ 
wards.  But  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
make  the  proper  allowance  for  the 
dramatic  condition.  He  may  have 
continued  the  “Thersites”  or  “Timon’' 
vein  because  it  was  popular  or  because 
It  suited  the  acting  of  one  of  his  “fel¬ 
lows.”  And  In  the  next  place  the 
whole  argument  that  a  man  must  be 
gloomy  because  he  writes  of  horrors 
or  indulges  in  misanthropical  tirades 
is  questionable.  Sometimes  the  op¬ 
posite  theory  is  more  plausible.  When 
we  are  young  and  our  nerves  strong 
we  can  bear  excitement  which  becomes 
painful  as  our  spirits  fail;  and  in  old 
age  we  like  happy  conclusions  and 
soothing  imagery,  precisely  because  we 
are  less  cheerful.  In  any  case,  the 
works  admittedly  lose  the  pessimistic 
tone  in  the  later  years;  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  if  Shakespeare  suf¬ 
fered  from  any  moral  convulsion  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
cured.  The  conjectured  story,  if  so,  is 
required,  if  at  all,  by  the  sonnets  alone. 
When  we  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  degree  In  which  they  were  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  contemporary  fashion  and 
were  imitations  of  other  poets  or  sim¬ 
ple  variations  of  commonplace  themes, 
the  necessity  for  believing  in  any  ro¬ 
mance  at  all  vanishes.  Thus  there  are 
not  two  histories,  literary  and  person- 
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al,  which  explain  each  other,  but  two 
histories,  both  of  which  rest  upon  con¬ 
jecture.  Even  if  the  conjecture  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  either  case,  the  one  thing  that 
is  clear  is  that  the  results  were  transi¬ 
tory.  I  can  therefore  accept  Mr.  Lee’s 
opinion  that  the  story  may  be  put  out 
of  account  altogether  when  we  are 
trying  to  understand  the  man  in  his 
works. 

The  more  modest  inference,  however, 
remains.  If  we  can  infer  from  his 
poetry  that  Shakespeare  could  be  in 
love,  we  can,  surely,  infer  with  equal 
confidence,  that  he  could  feel  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  embody  themselves  in  pes¬ 
simism.  He  had,  one  cannot  doubt,  sat¬ 
isfied  the  familiar  condition  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  heavenly  powers. 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  eat  his  bread 
with  sorrow  and  pass  his  nights  in 
weeping.  No  one,  I  suppose,  ever  read 
the  famous  catalogue  of  the  evils  which 
made  him  pine  for  restful  death,  or  the 
reference  to  the  degrading  influences 
of  his  profession,  without  feeling  that 
a  real  man  is  speaking  to  us  from  his 
own  experience.  The  poetical  “intui¬ 
tion,”  as  I  must  again  hold,  does  not 
eupersede  the  necessity  for  assuming 
the  intense  sensibility  of  which  it  is 
surely  a  product  When  Thackeray, 
In  the  little  poem,  “Vanitas  Vanlta- 
tum,”  almost  repeats  Shakespeare’s 
catalogue  as  a  comment  upon  the  say¬ 
ing  of  the  “Weary  King  Ecclesiast,”  1 
know’  from  his  biography  that  lie  had 
gone  through  corresponding  trials.  I 
Infer  that  Shakespeare  had  felt  the 
emotions  which  he  infused  w’lth  un¬ 
equalled  intensity.  When  we  recall  the 
main  facts  of  his  career,  the  society  in 
which  he  had  lived,  the  events  of 
which  he  had  been  a  close  spectator, 
and  admit,  to  put  it  gently,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  more  than  average  pow¬ 
ers  of  mind  and  feeling,  the  d  priori 
probability  that  he  had  gone  through 
trying  experiences  is  pretty  strong; 
and  though  we  know  more  of  the  de¬ 


tails  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
got  through,  life  without  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  for  putting  Hamlet’s  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  life,  ’luis  in¬ 
deed  suggests  that  the  argument  ought 
to  be  inverted.  The  life  so  far  from 
explaining  the  genius  makes  it  as  some 
people  have  thought,  a  puzzle.  “I  can- 
not,”  says  Emerson,  “marry  this  fact” 
(the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  a  jo¬ 
vial  actor  and  manager)  “to  his  verse.” 
’I'lie  best  of  the  world’s  poets  led  an 
“obscure  and  profane  life,  using  his 
genius  for  the  public  amusement.” 
Obscure  and  profane  are  perhaps 
rather  harsh  epithets;  but  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  problem:  Is  there  any  real  in¬ 
compatibility  between  Shakespeare’s 
conduct  and  the  theory  of  life  Implied 
by  his  writings? 

I  leave  a  full  answer  to  the  accom¬ 
plished  critic  whom  I  desiderate  but 
do  not  try  to  anticipate.  Yet,  keeping 
to  the  region  of  tolerably  safe  common¬ 
places,  I  fancy  that  this  supposed  an¬ 
tithesis  really  admits  of,  or  rather  sug¬ 
gests,  a  natural  mode  of  conciliation. 
Emerson  laments,  what  we  all  admit, 
that  Shakespeare  w’as  not  a  preacher 
with  a  mission.  He  had  no  definite 
ethical  system  to  inculcate;  and,  more¬ 
over,  so  far  as  we  can  define  his  moral¬ 
ity,  it  was  not  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  saint.  If  he  clearly  did  not  agree 
w’ith  John  Knox,  w’e  may  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  he  would  have  appreciated  St.  Fran¬ 
cis.  Martyrs  and  ascetics  would  have 
been  out  of  place  in  his  world.  The 
exalted  idealist  despises  fact;  he  is  im¬ 
pressive  precisely  because  his  doctrine 
is  impracticable;  the  ideal  may  stimu¬ 
late  what  is  best  in  us,  but  it  is  too 
refined  and  exalted  to  be  accepted  by 
the  mass.  But  Shakespeare  does  not 
idealize  in  the  sense  of  neglecting  the 
actual.  He  is  intensely  interested  in 
the  world  as  It  is,  moved  by  the  great 
forces  of  love,  hate,  jealousy,  ambi¬ 
tion,  pride  and  patriotism.  He  “ideal¬ 
izes”  so  far  as  be  has  a  keener  insight 
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than  any  one  into  the  corresponding 
types  of  character,  but  he  does  not 
care,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiast  who  retires  to  a  her¬ 
mitage  or  scornfully  renounces  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  The 
men  in  whom  he  takes  an  interest  have 
forgotten  that  they  ever  renounced 
these  powers;  they  are  soldiers,  cour¬ 
tiers  and  statesmen,  who  give  us  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  ideal  Raleighs  and  Essexes 
and  Burleigbs  of  his  own  day.  The 
virtues  of  purity  or  self-devotion  are 
left  chiefly  to  the  women  who  are  the 
more  charming  by  contrast  with  the 
world  of  force  and  passion  in  which 
they  move;  though  now  and  thenaCleo- 
patra  or  a  Lady  Macbeth  shows  that 
a  woman  can  be  interesting  by  joining 
in  the  rude  struggle.  This,  of  course, 
is  to  say  that  Shakespeare  is  able  to 
interpret  in  the  most  vivid  way  the 
characteristics  of  a  period  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  intellectual  and  social  con¬ 
vulsion.  But  bis  interpretation  shows 
also  individual  peculiarities  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  others  who  experi¬ 
ence  a  similar  internal  influence.  There 
is,  I  think,  one  distinct  moral  doctrine 
even  in  Shakespeare  and  one  which  Is 
a  corollary  from  this  position.  Hamlet 
states  it  in  explaining  his  regard  for 
Horatio,  the  man 

Whose  blood  and  Judgment  are  so  well 
commingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’s 
finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please:  Give 
me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I  will 
wear  him 

In  my  heart’s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts, 

As  I  do  thee. 

In  a  world  so  full  of  passion  and 
violence,,  the  essential  condition  of 
happiness  is  the  power  of  keeping 
your  head.  They,  as  he  says  in  a  re¬ 
markable  sonnet,  "who  moving  others 


are  themselves  as  stone,”  are  the  right 
inheritors  of  “Heaven’s  graces.”  The 
one  character  who,  as  commentators 
agree,  represents  a  personal  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  Henry  V,  and  Henry  V’s  special 
peculiarity  is  bis  superlative  self-coiu- 
mand.  It  is  emphasized  even  at  some 
cost  of  dramatic  propriety.  Critics  at 
last  have  complained  of  the  solilo¬ 
quy— 

I  know  you  all,  and  with  a  while  up¬ 
hold 

The  unyoked  humor  of  your  Idleness, 

in  which  the  prince  expresses  a  de¬ 
liberate  intention  of  throwing  off  his 
wild  companions.  He  is  talking  to  the 
audience,  it  is  suggested,  and  should 
not  have  so  clear  a  theory  of  motives, 
which  he  would  scarcely  avow  to  him¬ 
self.  I  fancy  indeed  that  many  young 
gentlemen  have  indulged  in  similar 
excuses  for  the  process  of  sowing 
their  wild  oats;  and  the  main  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  Henry  V  is  that  be  realiy  means 
them  and  keeps  to  his  resolution. 
Shakespeare  obviously  expects  us  to 
approve  the  exile  of  Falstaff,  and 
rather  scandalizes  readers  who  have 
fallen  in  love  with  that  disreputable 
person.  A  similar  moral  is  implied  in 
others  of  the  most  characteristic  plays. 
Shakespeare,  for  example,  sympathizes 
most  heartily  and  unmistakably  with 
the  pride  of  Coriolanus  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  energy  of  Mark  Antony.  They 
are  admirable  and  attractive  because 
they  have  such  hot  blood  in  their  veins; 
but  come  to  grief  because  the  blood  is 
not  “commingled”  with  judgment.  The 
really  enviable  thing  he  seems  to  say, 
would  be  to  unite  the  two  characteris¬ 
tics;  to  be  full  of  energy  which  shall 
yet  be  always  well  in  band;  to  have  un¬ 
bounded  strength  of  passion  and  yet 
never  to  be  the  slave  of  passion. 

If  this  be  a  characteristic  impres¬ 
sion  It  is  an  obvious  suggestion  that 
it  is  illustrated  by  Shakespeare’s  life. 
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The  young  lad  from  the  country  had 
the  same  temptations  as  Robert  Greene 
and  Christopher  Marlowe.  He  did  uot 
escape  them  by  any  coldness  of  tem¬ 
perament  or  inability  to  appreciate  the 
pleasures  of  the  town.  He  may,  as 
two  or  three  stories  suggest,  have  given 
way  to  weaknesses,  which  would  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  the  expressions  of 
remorse  in  the  sonnets.  Anyhow  he 
had  obtained  enough  prudence  and 
self-command  to  avoid  the  fate  of  a 
Pistol  or  a  FalstaCf.  He  became  a 
highly  respectable  man  as  well  as  u 
world-poet  If  he  caught  some  stains 
from  bad  company,  they  were,  as  I 
may  leave  the  critics  to  demonstrate, 
superficial.  The  appreciation  of  pure 
and  lofty  qualities  develops  instead  of 
declines  as  years  go  on.  It  surely  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  an  eye  for  the  main 
chance  is  inconsistent  with  the  poetical 
character.  The  conventional  poet  of 
course,  lives  in  dreamland,  and  is  an 
incapable  man  of  business.  But  then 
it  is  the  specialty  of  Shakespeare  that 
if  he  could  dream,  he  must  have  been 
most  keenly  awake  to  a  living  world  of 
men.  Interest  in  and  insight  into  our 
fellow-creatures  is  surely  a  good  quali¬ 
fication  for  business.  Voltaire  was  a 
superlative  man  of  business.  Goethe 
knew  the  value  of  a  good  social  posi¬ 
tion.  Pope  was  a  keen  and  successful 
money-maker.  Dickens  showed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity.  Such  cases  may  show 
that  men  can  reconcile  literary  genius 
with  business  aptitudes.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  they  may  fall  short  of  the  case. 
They  do  not  imply  the  actual  prefer¬ 
ence  of  “gain”  to  “glory”  attributed  to 
Shakespeare.  The  closer  parallel  is,  of 
course,  Scott  If  Scott’s  enjoyment  of 
Abbotsford  led  to  his  ruin  while 
Shakespeare’s  more  modest  ambition 
was  satisfied  by  New  Place,  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  have  been  that  in  the 
earlier  period  the  arts  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  paper  credit  were  not  so  well  un¬ 
derstood.  Still  Scott’s  estimate  of  the 


really  valuable  element  of  life  natural¬ 
ly  suggests  Shakespeare.  He  held 
that  the  man  of  action  was  superior  to 
the  man  of  letters.  He  wondered  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  conde¬ 
scend  to  an  interest  in  the  author  of  u 
few  “bits  of  novels.”  He  meant  frank¬ 
ly  to  make  money  by  providing  harm¬ 
less  amusement;  but  he  did  not  fancy 
that  the  achievements  of  a  novelist 
were  comparable  to  the  winning  of  bat¬ 
tles  or  the  making  of  laws.  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  may  guess,  would  have 
agreed.  Like  Scott,  he  held  aloof  from 
literary  squabbles,  whether  from  good¬ 
nature  or  from  worldly  wisdom,  or  a 
sense  of  the  pettiness  of  such  calcula¬ 
tions.  He  had  his  literary  vanity,  but 
it  w'as  to  be  satisfied  by  the  poems  and 
by  the  circulation  of  the  sonnets  in 
manuscript  The  plays  were  in  tlie 
first  instance  pot-boilers.  He  could  not 
help  putting  his  power  into  them  when 
a  situation  laid  hold  of  his  imagination; 
but  the  haste,  the  frequent  Sagging  of 
interest  the  curious  readiness  with 
which  he  accepts  and  verifies  a  char¬ 
acter  or  accepts  an  unsatisfactory  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  tends  to  show  a  singular  in¬ 
difference.  In  the  greatest  plays  the 
inspiration  lasts  throughout;  but  in 
most  be  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  up  to  the  highest  level. 

I  need  not  ask  whether  the  opinions 
attributed  to  Scott  and  Shakespeare 
are  defensible.  Some  people,  I  know, 
consider  that  “devotion  to  art”  is  the 
cardinal  virtue,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
turn  out  a  good  poem  and  starve  than 
to  write  down  to  the  public  and  pay 
your  bills.  That  is  an  old  controversy; 
but,  at  any  rate,  Shakespeare’s  view  is 
in  character.  He  was  never  blind  to 
the  humorist’s  point  of  view,  and  hu¬ 
mor  has  its  questionable  ethical  qual¬ 
ity.  It  helps  some  people  to  see  the 
charm  of  the  “simple  faith  miscalled 
simplicity,”  and  Shakespeare’s  cordial 
appreciation  of  a  fool  shows  one  side  of 
an  amiable  disposition.  But  a  saint 
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can  hardly  be  a  humorist.  It  Is  his  na¬ 
ture  to  take  things  seriously,  and  to 
believe  (bold  as  it  appears)  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  sermons.  The  humorist  sees  with 
painful  distinctness  the  folly  of  the 
wise  and  the  weakness  of  the  hero  and 
the  general  perversity  of  fortune.  He 
may  be  capable  of  enthusiasm,  or,  at 
least,  sympathy  with  the  enthusiastic; 
but  he  feels  that  there  is  always  a  lurk¬ 
ing  irony  in  the  general  order  of  things. 
He  is  specially  conscious  of  the  vanity 
of  his  own  ambition,  and  aware  that 
ills  highest  success  makes  a  very  small 
ripple  on  the  great  ocean  of  existence. 
Shakespeare  had  the  good  (though  not 
rare)  fortune  of  living  before  his  com¬ 
mentators.  His  head,  therefore,  was 
not  turned,  and  he  held,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  that  to  defeat  the  Armada  was  a 
more  important  bit  of  work  than  to 
amuse  the  audience  at  the  Globe.  He 
could  feel,  indeed,  the  irony  with  which 
fate  treats  the  great  men  of  action. 
Masterful  ambitions  lead  to  catastro¬ 
phes,  and  in  the  political  world,  where 
order  and  subordination  are  the  essen¬ 
tials,  even  the  ideal  hero  who  can  be 
calm  in  the  storm,  and  hold  his  own 
amidst  the  struggling  elements,  is  not 
much  the  better  for  it  personally. 
Henry  V  is  still  but  a  man  made  to 
bear  the  blame  of  all  mishap,  and  “sub¬ 
ject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool.”  He 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it,  “save  cere¬ 
mony,”  and  cannot  sleep  so  soundly 
as  the  vacant-minded  slave.  So  the 
Spanish  minister  is  said  to  have  told 
the  King:  “Your  Majesty  is  but  a  cere¬ 
mony,”  an  essential  part.  Indeed,  of 
the  framework  of  the  State,  but  not 
superior  in  personal  happiness  to  the 
ordinary  human  being. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  points  to  the 
most  obvious  solution  of  the  supposed 
contrast  between  the  man  and  the  au¬ 
thor.  Nobody  was  more  keenly  alive 
to  every  vanity  of  enjoyment,  or  more 
capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  ambitions  of  all  the  amazing¬ 


ly  vigorous  life  that  was  going  on 
around  him.  He  can  be  poet  and  lover 
and  sportsman,  a  boon  companion,  and 
watch  the  great  game  that  is 
played  in  the  court  or  in  the  wars.  He 
can  act  as  they  come  every  part  in 
.Jacques’s  famous  speech,  always  with 
an  eye  to  the  end  of  the  strange,  event¬ 
ful  history;  take  everything  as  it  comes 
and  yet  ask,  “What  is  it  worth?” 
Never  forget,  he  seems  to  have  replied, 
that  life  is  very  short,  and  man  very 
small,  and  the  pleasure  of  each  stage 
in  it  only  has  drawbacks  and  will  dis¬ 
appear  altogether  as  the  powers  de¬ 
cline.  And  by  the  time  you  are  fifty 
It  will  be  well  to  have  a  comfortable 
little  place  of  your  own  in  the  quiet 
country  town  endeared  by  youthful 
memories. 

If  everything  that  I  have  said  should 
be  granted  there  would  be  great  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  We 
could  only  fill  them  by  the  help  of  data 
no  longer  ascertainable.  We  do  not 
know  what  scrapes  he  may  have  got 
into;  only  that  he  must  have  got  out 
of  them;  nor  how  much  he  cared  for 
his  wife  and  children,  or  how  he  be¬ 
haved  in  business  transactions,  or 
whether  he  was  too  obsequious  to  bis 
patrons.  If  such  questions  could  be 
answered  we  might  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  him.  Yet  I  think  also  that 
some  very  distinct  personal  qualities 
are  sufliciently  implied.  Shakespeare’s 
life  suggests  a  problem.  We  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  man  abnormally  sensi¬ 
tive  to  all  manner  of  emotions,  and 
having  an  unrivalled  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  every  passion  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  though  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  most 
exciting  “environment,”  he  accom¬ 
plishes  a  prosperous  and  outwardly 
commonplace  career.  He  could  emerge 
from  the  grosser  element,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  bis  powers  of  intellect  and  imag¬ 
ination  raised  him  above  the  level  of 
the  sensualist  whose  tastes  be  some- 
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times  condescended  to  gratify.  But  lie 
could  not  be  a  Puritan,  because  tbeir 
stern  morality  was  radically  opposed 
to  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  to  which  he 
was  most  sensitive.  He  cared  little  for 
the  aestheticism  of  a  different  and  more 
sentimental  type,  which  condemns  as 
worldly  the  great  passions  and  emo¬ 
tions  which  are  the  really  moving 
forces  of  the  world.  He  sympathizes 
far  too  heartily  with  human  loves  and 
hatreds  and  political  ambitions.  But 
then  he  cannot,  like  Marlowe  or  Chap¬ 
man,  sympathize  unequivocally  with 
the  heroic  when  it  becomes  excessive 
and  over-strained.  The  power  of  hu¬ 
mor  keeps  him  from  the  bombastic  and 
the  affected,  and  he  sees  the  facts  of 
life  too  clearly  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes;  the  disap¬ 
pointments  of  successful  ambition  and 
the  emptiness  of  its  supposed  rewards. 
He  is  profoundly  conscious -of  the  pet¬ 
tiness  of  human  life  and  of  the  irony 
of  fate — of  which,  indeed,  he  had  plen¬ 
ty  of  instances  before  him.  This,  I 
fancy,  implies  personal  characteristics 
which  fall  in  very  well,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  grasped,  with  what  we  know  of 
the  life.  Be  a  Romeo  while  you  can; 
love  is  delightful  when  you  are  young; 
only  think  twice  before  you  buy  your 
dram  of  poison.  As  you  grow  older  be 
a  soldier,  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or,  if 
you  can  be  nothing  better,  be  a  play¬ 
wright,  so  long  as  the  inspiration  comes 
with  spontaneous  and  overpowering 
force.  But  always  remember  to  keep 
your  passions  in  check,  and  don’t  for- 
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get  that  the  prize,  even  if  you  win  it, 
may  turn  to  ashes  in  your  mouth. 
Fate  is  always  playing  ugly  tricks, 
punishing  the  reckless  and  exposing 
illusions.  The  struggle  is  fascinating 
while  it  lasts,  because  it  rouses  the 
energies;  but  when  the  energies  decay 
the  position  which  it  has  won  loses  its 
charm.  Literary  glory,  though  one 
may  talk  about  it  in  sonnets,  is  a  trifle. 
Your  rivals  are  many  of  them  very 
good  fellows,  and  make  excellent  soci¬ 
ety;  it  is  both  pleasant  and  prudent  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  contemptible  as  the  rivalry  of 
authors.  But,  after  all,  success  only 
means  a  position  among  Jealous  de¬ 
pendents  of  great  men,  who  themselves 
are  very  apt  to  get  into  the  Tower  and 
even  to  the  scaffold.  When  youthful 
passions  have  grown  feeble,  and  the  de¬ 
light  of  being  applauded  by  the  mob 
has  rather  palled  upon  one,  the 
best  thing  will  be  to  break  his  magical 
wand  and  sit  down  with,  we  will  hope, 
“good  Mistress  Hall”  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  Miranda,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Though  we  can  no  longer  write  ballads 
to  our  mistress’  eyebrow,  we  can  heart¬ 
ily  appreciate  gentle,  pure  and  obedi¬ 
ent  womanhood,  and  may  hope  that 
some  specimens  may  be  found,  while 
we  still  enjoy  a  chat  and  a  convivial 
meeting  with  an  old  theatrical  friend. 
This  view  of  life  suggests,  I  think,  a 
very  real  person,  and  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  what  is  substantially  admitted  by 
literary  critics. 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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It  is  not  much  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  since  the  subject  of  domestic  sani¬ 
tation  began  to  impress  the  public 
mind.  In  previous  decades  the  subject 
was  never  raised  because  no  one 
thought  of  it.  It  took  little,  if  any, 
place  in  the  medical  or  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day.  It  was  no  one’s  duty 
to  think  of  it;  the  architect  who 
planned  the  houses  and  laid  out  new 
streets  never  thought  of  it;  the  artless 
plumber  never  thought  of  it,  nor 
dreamt  of  associating  his  craft  with 
disease.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
could  not  exist  where  no  one  was  held 
responsible.  While  all  were  content  to 
live  in  the  paradise  of  fools  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  rested  in  peace,  for  no  answers 
were  required  to  questions  that  were 
never  asked.  Consequently  there  were 
no  laws  or  regulations  worthy  of  the 
name,  no  Board  of  Public  Health.  And 
yet  for  centuries  this  subject  was  cry¬ 
ing  aloud  for  notice,  but  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  chaos  no  one  understood  the  cry. 
When  sickness  came  and  death  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  was  simply  accepted  in  deep¬ 
est  reverence  and  awe  as  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  and  so  the  troubled  wa¬ 
ters  of  affliction  rose  and  fell,  and  his¬ 
tory  went  on  repeating  itself. 

Looking  back  from  the  present 
clianged  condition  of  human  thought, 
it  is  dlfflcult  to  understand  how  the 
grandparents  of  to-day  lived  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Personally,  I 
can  recollect  using  the  cistern  on  tlie 
nursery  fioor  of  my  father’s  house  as 
an  ocean  for  the  sailing  of  boats  laden 
with  merchandise  of  every  kind.  When 
the  sea  rose— which  it  could  always  do 
at  pleasure— the  merchandise  would  be 
lost,  and  I  can  see  it  now  in  mystic 
shapes  lying  at  the  bottom.  No  one 
thought  it  worth  while  to  Interfere 


with  this  amusement;  but  as  overfiow 
pipes  in  those  days  were  not  directed 
into  the  open  air,  and  as  nothing  was 
right,  and  everything  was  wrong,  a 
few  shipwrecks  more  or  less  could 
make  little  difference,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  were  the  lesser  of  many  worse 
evils. 

In  the  midst  of  this  we  suffered  the 
usual  penalties  of  ignorance,  only  no 
one  ever  recognized  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  penalties  and  the  ignorance, 
and  we  took  our  fevers  and  desperate 
periods  of  Illness  as  they  came.  I’lie 
survivors  were  simply  sent  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  recover;  but  my  recollections  of 
rural  life,  from  a  sanitarian’s  point  of 
view,  would  hardly  bear  description. 
Still,  strange  to  say,  we  would  all 
come  back  in  bounding  health  to  get 
our  systems  “educated”  (as  science  has 
it)  or  accustomed  once  more  to  the  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  we  had  left  behind. 
In  the  one  case  the  mischief  lay  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  doors;  in  the  other,  the  con¬ 
centrated  essence  of  drain  poisoning 
reached  us  from  within,  through  cis¬ 
terns  and  pipes  in  every  quarter. 

Throughout  the  town  there  was  no 
system  of  house  drainage,  only  pipes, 
or  rather  tubes,  under  the  streets  - 
composed  in  all  probability  of  the  hol¬ 
low  trunks  of  trees,  and  meant  solely 
to  carry  off  rain-water.  Hence,  each 
house  was  a  law  unto  Itself,  conse¬ 
quently  the  beautiful  town  of  New 
Edinburgh  was  little  removed  from  the 
historical  horrors  of  the  Old  Town  so 
far  as  health  was  concerned.  In  those 
early  days  the  cry  of  “Guardez  I’eau!” 
could  still  be  heard  in  the  narrow 
wynds  off  the  High  Street,  and  I  can  re¬ 
member  hearing  that  cry,  and  being 
Instantly  dragged  by  my  friend  within 
a  doorway  when  “Guardez  I’eau!”  rang 
through  the  air,  followed  by  a  splash 
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from  a  window  in  one  of  the  narrow 
old  streets  of  Elgin.  This  notiflcation 
had  come  down  from  the  days  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  all-sufficient. 

The  reason  that  we  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
the  human  organism  can  be  educated 
to  bear  a  certain  amount  of  poison.  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  the  great  discoverer 
of  oxygen,  proved  that  birds  or  mice 
put  suddenly  into  an  unhealtiiy  atmos¬ 
phere  would  die  at  once,  whereas 
others,  if  gradually  accustomed  to  it, 
would  live.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  people  suffering  from  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog  are  subjected  to  successive 
inoculations  of  a  similar  poison  in  order 
to  “educate”  the  system  to  bear  finally 
a  virus  so  intense  that  it  neutralizes  the 
power  of  the  original  poison.  Still,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers  receiving  this  education  minus 
the  guiding  hand  of  science,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  so  much  pre¬ 
ventable  disease  with  all  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  suffering.  The  sorrow  of 
It  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Watts  in 
his  touching  picture  of  young  Love 
vainly  struggling  to  keep  back  the  grim 
spectre  of  Death,  whose  hand  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  rose-covered  door. 

In  the  midst  of  such  sanitary  chaos 
the  Prince  Consort  died,  and  all  that 
Love  could  do  was  powerless  to  keep 
back  Death  from  the  palace  door.  This 
deeply  lamented  tragedy  struck  a  note 
of  alarm  throughout  the  land,  and 
caused  the  wrappings  of  ignorance 
slowly  to  fall  away  and  reveal  to  us 
the  truth.  The  physicians  of  the  day 
were  now  fully  alive  to  cause  and 
effect,  and  began  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  reform.  For  some  time  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson  and  other  pioneers  had  been 
successful  In  persuading  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  Board  of  Public 
Health,  and  through  this  channel  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  been  issued,  and  big 
things  were  done.  They  were  aone. 


however,  before  the  ground  was  ready, 
before  the  householder  understood  tlie 
nature  of  the  edict,  before  the  British 
workman  understood  the  raison  d'etre 
of  his  work,  and  the  results  were  de¬ 
plorable.  Without  attempting  to  be 
chronological,  and  without  dwelling 
further  on  public  failures  which  are 
matters  of  history,  we  shall  pass  on  to 
the  private  efforts  that  brought  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Society  into  existence.  It 
was  initiated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and 
consisted  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick,  a  dozen  or  so  of 
practical  men,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
women,  with  Miss  Lankester  as  secre¬ 
tary.  The  meetings  took  place  in  the 
small  first-fioor  front  of  a  miserably 
insanitary  bouse,  not  far  from  tlie  spa¬ 
cious  and  healthy  quarters  the  society 
now  enjoys.  At  these  meetings  it  was 
fully  recognized  that  the  fashionable 
world  was  now  alive  to  the  dangers 
behind  the  walls  and  under  the  fioors 
of  their  dwellings;  but  a  certain  apathy 
prevailed,  for  the  denizens  of  that 
world  knew  not  what  to  do.  In  order 
to  dispel  this  apathy  the  society  re¬ 
solved  to  offer  help  to  the  helpless 
in  a  series  of  drawing-room  lectures, 
and  owing  to  the  energy  of  two  or  tliree 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  willing  services 
of  the  more  practical  members,  tliese 
lectures  proved  of  the  greatest  use. 

The  drawing-rooms  of  Mayfair  now 
opened  their  elegant  doors  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  objects  such  as  no  self-respect¬ 
ing  drawing-room  had  ever  seen  or 
dreamt  of  before.  Footmen  were  kept 
busy  under  the  secretarial  eye  running 
to  and  fro  with  rat-riddled  lead  pipes 
and  a  variety  of  curiosities  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  illustrate  the  lectures.  In  the 
midst  of  priceless  works  of  art  hung 
diagrams  of  an  appalling  nature,  but 
no  one  saw  the  incongruity,  so  intense 
was  the  interest  in  things  never  seen 
before.  The  rooms  were  crowded,  and 
generally  graced  by  the  presence  of 
royalty.  From  these  drawing-rooms 
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news  spread,  and  the  long-tabooed  sub¬ 
ject  became  so  popular  that  at  length 
no  one  was  ashamed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  drains. 

While  the  upper  classes  w’ere  thus 
reached,  the  Sanitary  Institute  (more 
recently  established)  was  doing  equally 
good  Avork  of  a  more  technical  kind 
among  the  engineers,  architects  and 
plumbers.  Many  members  of  the  one 
society  became  members  of  the  other, 
and  the  two  have  invariably  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  the  public  good.  The  result 
of  this  co-operation  is  tliat  no  one 
dreams  of  taking  a  house  now  without 
a  sanitary  inspector’s  certificate,  and 
no  surgeon  will  undertake  a  serious 
operation  in  a  house  ot  doubtful  sani¬ 
tary  reputation. 

In  looking  back  to  this  time  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to*  observe  that  the  awakening 
came  simultaneously  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  living  cause  of  most  diseases. 
The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  au  fond  had  been  withheld  from 
us  for  all  the  countless  centuries  of  the 
world’s  history  till  Pasteur  in  his  re¬ 
searches  in  molecular  physics  demon¬ 
strated  the  vitality  of  ferments,  i.  e., 
that  all  decomposition  and  fermenta¬ 
tion  was  caused  by  living  organisms, 
visible  only  under  the  microscope. 
From  this  little  siding  of  knowledge 
we  soon  reached  the  main  line,  whence 
we  could  trace  disease  to  its  living 
cause,  and  eventually  came  on  many 
junctions  leading  to  fresh  discoveries 
of  inestimable  value  to  mankind.  We 
are  now  so  accustomed  to  the  word 
“bacteria,”  w'hich  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  describe  these  living  organ¬ 
isms,  that  further  explanation  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  result  of  these  discoveries,  as  we 
are  all  aw'are,  has  been  to  reform  first 
surgical,  and  later  medical  practice, 
and  to  establish  laboratories  for  the 
investigation  of  disease  in  connection 
with  hospitals  in  every  enlightened 
country.  But  what  few  are  aware  of 


is  the  fact  that  the  principles  which 
have  led  to  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds  are  found  to  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  treatment  of  sewage,  ouly 
reversed.  "Where  the  surgeon  aims  at 
destroying  bacteria,  to  prevent  the  bac¬ 
teria  destroying  his  patient,  the  sani¬ 
tary  engineer  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
bacteria  to  assist  him  in  destroying 
and  getting  rid  of  refuse.  Hence  the 
sewage  of  London  is  now^  disposed  of 
in  the  end  through  the  agency  of  these 
invisible  beings,  acting  in  the  river 
water,  and  when  the  London  County 
Council  extend  the  present  bacteria 
beds  sufiSciently  to  treat  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  by  their 
means,  the  condition  of  the  river  will 
be  even  better  than  it  is  now.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Dibdin  in 
this  country,  and  later  in  co-operation 
with  others  in  America,  that  millions 
have  been  saved  to  the  ratepayers  by 
the  recognition  of  the  action  of  bacteria 
and  by  the  adoption  of  his  bacteria 
beds.* 

They  are  sometimes  called  filter  beds, 
because  the  eflluent  comes  out  sweet 
and  clear;  but  it  is  not  through  filtra¬ 
tion  the  mighty  change  is  effected,  but 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  tw’o  great 
classes  of  bacteria,  the  aerobies  and  tlie 
anaerobies  of  Pasteur— i.  e.,  those  that 
live  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and 
those  whose  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen.  Before  this  new 
method  was  worked  out  and  matured 
by  laboratory  experiments  we  were 
doing  all  we  could,  and  at  an  enormous 
cost,  to  kill  the  living  organisms  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  sewage  by  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  Now  everything  is  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  welfare,  for  at  last  we  have 
recognized  in  these  lowliest  creatures 
the  most  powerful  chemists  the  world 
can  command.  They  are  ever  present, 

*  Bj  the  adoption  of  thia  acheme,  eren  ex- 
perlmentallx,  Leodon  waa  aared  an  ezpenae  of 
ten  mllltooa  aterUnc. 
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and  always  ready  to  do  the  work  in¬ 
offensively  with  the  aid  of  man. 

In  a  field  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  my  country  house  bacteria  beds 
have  been  established  in  the  simplest 
way  possible  under  my  own  super¬ 
vision,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  model  I  humbly  copied  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  neighboring'  grounds  by 
Dibdin  himself.  My  first  introduction 
to  these  neighboring  bacteria  beds 
came  as  a  surprise.  I  had  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  project.  But  on  returning  to 
the  country  after  spending  the  winter 
and  spring  in  town,  I  strolled  into  tne 
woods  one  summer  evening  w’here  I 
had  often  strolled  before,  and  suddenly 
found  my  immediate  surroundings  en¬ 
tirely  changed.  The  wild  tangle  of  my 
expectation  had  been  cleared,  my  foot¬ 
steps,  unaccustomed  in  these  parts  to 
civilization,  began  to  tread  unwonted 
gravel  paths— in  short,  the  dell  of  yore 
was  transformed  into  beautifully  laid 
out  pleasure-grounds! 

Beyond  on  the  higher  ground  stood 
formidable-looking  breastworks  which 
at  first  I  could  not  understand,  but  soon 
discovered  to  be  the  bacteria  beds  of 
modern  sanitation.  As  a  member  of 
the  two  societies  I  have  mentioned,  I 
quickly  realized  that  I  had  wandered 
unexpectedly  into  a  vast  sylvan  labora¬ 
tory  designed  by  man  to  assist  Nature 
in  her  newly  appointed  work.  There 
was  no  monotonous  thud  of  noisy  ma¬ 
chinery  to  break  the  silence,  nothing 
but  birds  singing  madrigals  around, 
and  the  trickling  of  the  stream  as  it 
came  down  from  the  beds  in  a  series  of 
miniature  cascades.  Thence  it  went 
winding  about  in  and  out  of  rockeries 
and  gravelled  w'ays,  amongst  reeds, 
sedges  and  water-plants  of  every  kind. 
Finally  the  stream  ended  in  an  artifi¬ 
cial  lake,  on  which  water-lilies  grew 
and  afforded  shade  to  the  goldfish  cast¬ 
ing  glints  of  light  from  below.  Gazing 
into  the  clear  pool  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  this  was  the  effiuent  «f  all 


the  drainage  coming  from  the  man¬ 
sion  and  home  farm  beyond. 

But  to  pursue  our  investigation  we 
must  proceed  up  the  dell,  along  by  the 
rustic  walls  confining  the  stream,  to 
the  bacteria  beds  where  this 
wonderful  chemical  change  is  ef¬ 
fected.  These,  from  below  or  at 
a  distance,  look  like  breastworks, 
as  I  have  said,  but  from  above  they  are 
simply  tw'o  large  and  somew’hat  sluil- 
low  tanks  lying  side  by  side,  with  an¬ 
other  in  front,  all  being  built  of  brick 
and  cement.  The  first  two  are  filled 
with  lumps  of  coke,  and  the  other  in 
front  w'ith  fine  coke.  On  the  forefront 
of  the  lateral  beds  there  is  another 
chamber,  but  this  is  closed  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  others.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  first  reception-chamber,  through 
w^hich  all  the  drainage  has  to  pass.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  anaerobies,  quite 
small  and  dark,  and  has  two  channels 
leading  to  the  coke  beds,  one  or  other 
channel  being  opened  on  alternate  days 
to  allow  the  fiuid  to  pass  onward. 
Meanwhile,  the  solid  matter  is  retained 
in  the  reception-chamber,  and  rapidly 
disintegrated  and  liquified  by  the  cease¬ 
less  action  of  the  anaerobies,  those  or¬ 
ganisms  w'hich  live  without  air.  It 
then  passes  along  with  the  fiuids  to  he 
further  dealt  with  by  the  aerobies  iu 
the  coke  beds,  whose  “finishing”  work 
is  done  through  oxidation.  The  object 
of  the  tw’O  coke  beds  side  by  side  is  to 
give  each  bed  breathing-time— that  is 
to  say,  each  alternately  has  twenty-four 
hours  off  duty  In  order  to  take  in  fresh 
supplies  of  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
rain.  This  enables  the  organisms  to 
multiply  with  great  rapidity  and  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  effectual  as  time 
goes  on.  The  third  coke  bed,  of  finer 
material,  and  which  is  daily  in  use,  is 
intended  for  further  purification  before 
letting  forth  the  stream.  Other  materi¬ 
als,  less  expensive  than  coke,  such  ns 
clinkers,  burnt  brick,  or  old  tins,  would 
serve  the  purpose  equally  well,  the  ob- 
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ject  being  to  present  as  many  rough 
surfaces  to  the  air  as  possible,  and  to 
prevent  clogging. 

In  the  end,  as  we  have  seen,  the  efflu¬ 
ent  may  serve  to  adorn  pleasure 
grounds,  or  may  flow  Into  a  trout 
stream  without  harm  to  flsh  or  flsher. 
But  supposing  for  a  moment  we  placed 
airtight  lids  over  these  free  and  airy 
coke  beds  wliile  full?  Then,  indeed,  all 
would  be  changed,  for  it  would  mean 
death  to  the  aerobies  and  life  to  the 
anaerobles,  who  would  quickly  convert 
everything  into  a  seething  mass  of  de¬ 
composition,  tainting  the  air  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  flsh  in  the  pool.  This  is 
n  law  of  nature  from  which  there  is  no 
running  away,  for  to  these  microscopic 
organisms  is  given  the  great  work  of 
re-establishing  the  equilibrium  of  life 
by  giving  back  to  it  all  that  it  has 
formed.’ 

It  manifests  itself  everywhere, 
even  to  the  end  of  life  when  the 
lungs  have  ceased  to  breathe— have 
ceased,  that  is,  to  take  in  oxygen,  thus 
leaving  our  bodies  a  prey  to  the  anaero- 
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bies,  who  complete  their  work  in  the 
grave. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  bac¬ 
teria  beds  of  modern  sanitation  can  be 
equally  efficacious  whether  expensively 
carried  out  or  simply.  The  principle  is 
the  same,  and  if  understood  could  be 
adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
rock  places,  such  as  Gibraltar,  in  the 
bush,  or  with  armies  in  the  field,  so 
long  as  the  ground  afforded  a  natural 
fall  for  the  drainage.  The  plan  has 
recently  been  started  at  Harrow  School 
witli  great  success,  but  could  only  be 
adopted  by  Econ,  for  Instance,  by 
pumping,  owing  to  the  low-lying  level. 
It  is  also  in  use  for  the  destruction  of 
refuse  from  distilleries,  the  effluent  of 
which  may  now  pass  into  neighboring 
streams  without  injuring  the  salmon 
and  reducing  the  value  of  the  fisheries. 
The  only  refuse  which  so  far  defies  Na¬ 
ture’s  process  is  that  which  comes  from 
certain  paper-mills;  but  perhaps  in 
time  this  also  may  be  overcome,  to  add 
one  more  rosebud  to  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  chaplet  of  science. 

Eliza  Priestley. 
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In  Memoriam. 

These  to  his  memory:  may  the  age  arriving. 

As  ours  recall 

That  bravest  heart,  that  gay  and  gallant  striving. 

That  laurelled  pall. 

Blithe  and  rare  spirit!  We  who  later  linger 
By  blacker  seas 

Sigh  for  the  touch  of  the  magician’s  finger. 

His  golden  keys! 

Th6  Student,  Austin  Eohsot 


‘  Caitear. 
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MISQUOTATION. 


“With  just  enough  of  learning  to  mis¬ 
quote.” 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Quotation  is  an  accomplishment, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  misquotation  might  be 
said  to  be  one  of  their  failings.  The 
illiterate  do  not  quote,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
sciously,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility;  though  in  the  use  of  prov¬ 
erbs  they  often  excel.  The  definition 
of  a  proverb  may  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  need  of  accuracy  in  quotation. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  universally  quot¬ 
ed  as  having  defined  a  proverb  as  “the 
wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one.” 
What  he  really  said  was,  “One  man’s 
wit  and  all  men’s  wisdom”  (cited  by 
Bartlett,  “Familiar  Quotations,”  p.  861, 
from  “Memoirs  of  Mackintosh,”  vol.  II, 
p.  473).  The  sense,  no  doubt,  is  the 
same,  but  it  is  not  accurate  to  attribute 
the  mat  in  its  Improved  forna  to  the 
great  statesman.  If  there  is  a  moral 
in  the  matter,  it  is  that,  as  there  is  no 
duty  incumbent  on  any  one  to  quote, 
whoever  does  should  do  it  properly.  If 
Oeorge  Eliot  had  ever  said,  as  she  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  said, 
“Prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  form 
of  error,”  we  should  adapt  the  observa¬ 
tion  by  putting  “quotation”  in  the  place 
of  “prophecy.”  What  she  really  wrote 
was,  “Among  all  forms  of  mistake, 
phophecy  Is  the  most  gratuitous” 
(“Middlemarch,”  I,  10). 

It  is  naturally  the  more  scholarly 
who  quote  the  classics,  and  one  hardly 
looks  for  slips  here.  The  only  instance 
of  habitual  misquotation  I  can  think  of 
is  “cacoethes  scribendi,”  but  that  has 
l>eooine  a  more  tag — i.  e.,  used  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  protend  to  borrow  from 
the  original  and.  perhaps,  do  not  know 


it.  The  words  should  be  in  the  reverse 
order. 


“Tenet  Insanablle  multos 
Scribendi  cacoethes.” 

(Juvenal  VII,  51.) 

There  are  more  instances  in  post-clas¬ 
sical  Latin,  but  still  they  are  few;  re¬ 
spect  for  the  dead  extends  to  the  dead 
languages.  The  epitaph  over  the  door  way 
of  Wren’s  tomb  in  St.  Paul’s  is  some¬ 
times  said  to  be  “Si  monumentum 
guaeris,  clrcumspice;”  It  is  “Si  monu¬ 
mentum  requiris,”  etc.  Perhaps  the 
most  persistent  misquotation  of  any  is 
in  Latin.  Who,  gentle  or  simple,  hesi¬ 
tates  to  say  “Tempora  mutantur?”  Yet 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  phrase, 
except  that  of  the  first  person  wlio 
used  it,  and  he  undoubtedly  made  a 
mistake  and  meant  to  quote  the  lines— 

“Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in 
ilUs; 

Ilia  vices  quasdam  res  habet,  ill:) 
vices.” 

In  Harbottle’s  “Dictionary  of  Quota 
tions”  this  is  attributed  to  Lotbair  1 
of  Germany  (on  the  authority  of  Mat¬ 
thias  Borbonius,  Dellclae  Poetarum 
Germanorum,  Vol.  I,  p.  685).  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  translates  the  lines  thus:— 

“All  things  are  changed,  and  with 
them  we,  too,  change; 

Now  this  way  and.  now  that  turns 
fortune’s  wheel.” 

Another  common  miscarriage  of  for¬ 
eign  words  is  the  hackneyed  “Tu  I’as 
voulu,  George  Dandin.”  The  hero  of 
Molli're’s  play  says  to  himself,  “Vous 
I’nvez  voulu,  George  Dandin,  vous 
Tavez  voulu”  (.\ct  I.  Sc.  91. 

'fhe  Bible  is  familiar  to  the  people 
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and,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  is  accu¬ 
rately  quoted;  but,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  vast  numbers  use  it,  and  as  mis¬ 
takes  are  certain  to  creep  in  among  so 
many,  some  are  perpetuated.  Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  frequent  application 
to  the  individual,  the  words  of  Num¬ 
bers  xxxii,  23,  are  often  quoted  “be 
sure  sin  will  find  thee  out;’’  the 
pronouns  should  be  in  the  plural.  There 
is  no  textual  warrant  for  the  aspira¬ 
tion,  “Would  that  mine  enemy  had 
written  a  book!”  but  Job  (xxxi,  3o) 
says,  “  .  .  .  behold,  my  desire  Is  .  .  . 
that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book”  (Authorized  Version).  The  for¬ 
cible  phrase  “hoping  against  hope"  is, 

I  believe,  a  faulty  reminiscence  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans  (iv,  18),  “Who 
(SC.  Abraham)  against  hope  believed  in 
hope.”  The  most  frequent  of  such  Bib¬ 
lical  mistakes  is  probably  “The  tongue 
is  an  unruly  member.”  It  looks  lixe  an 
amalgamation  of  two  neighboring  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Epistle  of  James— viz., 
“But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it  is 
an  unruly  evil,”  and  “so  is  the  tongue 
among  our  members.”  (C.  Hi,  vv.  8 
and  6,  A.  V.)  One  sentence  from  the 
•Apocrypha  is  rarely  quoted  quite  cor¬ 
rectly— “He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall 
be  defiled  therewith”  (Ecclesiasticus 
xiii,  1,  A.  V.). 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  excuse  for 
“Magna  est  veritas  et  prtevalebit”  as  it 
is  Latin,  but  it  should  be  “praevalet” 
(3  Esdras  iv,  41).  Among  Prayer-book 
mistakes  a  universal  one  is  “Just  cause 
or  Impediment”  for  “cause  or  just  im¬ 
pediment”  in  the  Marriage  Service.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  but  Lord  London¬ 
derry  is  reported  (by  the  “Westminster 
Gazette”  of  September  14,  1899)  to 

have  quoted  a  well-known  hymn 
thus: — 

“1  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

That  on  my  birth  did  smile 
And  make  me  in  these  blessed  days 

A  happy  English  child.” 


Miss  Jane  Taylor  (the  authoress  of 
“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star”)  wrote 
“Christian  days”  and  “Christian  child” 
and  the  rhyme  might  have  shown  that 
there  w’as  something  wrong  with  the 
second  line.  It  should  be  “Which  on 
my  birth  have  smiled.” 

Shakespeare’s  works,  of  course,  are 
a  storehouse  of  quotations;  only  a  few 
of  those  which  suffer  for  their  popular¬ 
ity  can  be  here  recorded.  The  virtu¬ 
ous  folk  who  are  conscious  of  their 
own  innocence  in  particular  instances 
must  take  it  on  trust  that  others  are 
not  so  correct;  it  is  believed  that  in 
each  of  the  following  passages  many 
people  habitually  make  some  mis¬ 
take:— 

“Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in 
his  revenges.” 

(Twelfth  Night,  v.  1.) 
“This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it” 
(The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  11,  2.) 
“I’ll  make  assurance  double  sure.” 

(Macbeth,  iv,  1.) 

“Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind 
diseas’d?” 

(/bid.  V.  3.) 

“This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all.” 

(Julius  Csesar,  iil^  2.) 
“Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.” 

(King  Lear,  Hi,  4.) 

“While  you  Uve  tell  truth  and  shami; 
the  devil.” 

(King  Henry  IV,  I,  ill,  1.) 
“I  could  have  better  spared  a  better 
man.” 

(Ibid.  V.  4.) 

“The  better  part  of  valor  is  discre¬ 
tion.” 

(/bid.  V.  4.) 

“The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being 
trodden  on.” 

(King  Henry  VI,  III,  11,  2.) 
“T  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

(Hamlet,  i,  2.) 

‘“rhere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio, 

'Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoso¬ 
phy.” 

(/bid.  1,  o.) 
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“Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him, 
Horatio.” 

iim.  V.  1.) 

Milton  generally  fares  well  in  the 
mouth  of  the  quoter.  but  supplies  one 
bad  case.  The  last  words  of  “Lycl- 
das,”  if  you  believe  the  cheap  tripper 
into  literature,  are  “To-morrow  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  Milton 
wrote  “fresh  woods.”  “Thick  as  leaves 
in  Vallombrosa”  often  does  duty  for 
“Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa”  (Paradise 
I.ost,  1,  302).  The  order  of  the  first  two 
words  is  often  changed  in  “Awake, 
arise,  or  be  forever  fallen!”  (Ibid.,  330.) 
Nothing  probably  can  shake  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  formu¬ 
la,  “When  Greek  meets  Greek  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war.”  The  original, 
however,  is  “When  Greeks  joined 
Greeks  then  was  the  tug  of  war”  (Lee, 
“.Alexander  the  Great,  iv,  2). 

Butler’s  “Hudlbras”  is  more  often 
quoted  than  read,  and  the  current  (per) 
versions  of  the  following  passages, 
especially  of  the  last,  will  readily  oc¬ 
cur:— 

“For  those  that  fly  may  flght  again 
Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain.” 

(Ill,  Hi,  243.) 

“He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.” 

•Jbid.  547.) 

Few  speakers  or  writers  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  corporations  hesitate  to 
lighten  it,  not  only  by  referring  to  their 
soullessness— for  which  there  is  au¬ 
thority— but  by  proceeding  to  deplore 
a  want  of  body  which  prevents  them 
Itcing  kicked,  for  which  there  is  none. 
This  time-honored  Jocularity  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  following  passage  about 
corporations  aggregate:— “They  cannot 
commit  treason,  or  be  outlawed,  nor 
excommunicate,  for  they  have  no  souls, 
neither  can  they  appear  in  person,  but  by 


attorney  ...  it  is  not  subject  to  imbe¬ 
cilities,  death  of  the  natural  body,  and 
divers  other  cases”  (Sir  E.  Coke’s  Re¬ 
ports,  “The  Case  of  Sutton’s  Hospital.” 
Part  X,  32  b.;  Vol.  v,  p.  303,  edition  of 
1826.) 

Shakespeare  is  not  the  only  poet 
who  suffers  from  small  leakage.  Here 
are  a  few  others,  and  there  must  be 
many  more  in  the  same  plight.  One 
often  reads  “The  day  that  sees  a  man 
a  slave  takes  away  half  his  virtue.”  1 
believe  this  is  a  corruption  of  a  couplet 
in  Pope’s  “Odyssey”:— 

“Jove  flx’d  It  certain  that  whatever 
day 

Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  bis 
worth  away.” 

(xvH,  392.) 

And  here,  perhaps,  the  village  preach¬ 
er  of  the  “Deserted  Village  ’  may  be 
dissociated  from  an  insufferable  mod¬ 
ern  vulgarism  which  always  makes 
him  “passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a 
year”  (line  141).  Goldsmith,  of  course, 
wrote  with.  Similarly,  a  trifling  inaccu¬ 
racy  seems  to  me  to  deteriorate  a  well 
known  passage  of  Byron— 

“Fare  thee  well!  And  If  for  ever. 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well.” 

The  vulgar  “Then,  forever”  Is  certainly 
no  improvement.  I  should  apologize 
for  referring  to  tea  as  “the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates”  If  that  was  a 
correct  quotation.  What  Cowper  wrote 
was— 

“The  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate.” 

(The  Task,  Book  IV.) 

Lines  from  Byron’s  poems  which 
are  frequently  misquoted  are~ 

“AU  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.” 

.  .  (Ohllde  Harold,  III,  21.) 
“And  whispering  T  will  ne’er  consent,’ 
—consented.” 

(Don  Juan,  I.  117.) 
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“Sweet  Is  revenge— especially  to  wom¬ 
en.” 

(ZMd.  124.) 

Tennyson  wrote— 

“For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever”  (not  roll). 

(The  Brook.) 

and 

•‘Wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower”  (not 
bearing). 

(In  Memoiiam,  Conclusion.) 

A  few  Instances  from  prose  In  conclu¬ 
sion.  Gibbon  seems  to  be  chiefly  known 
to  some  people  as  the  author  of  the 
I  brilliant  epigram,  “The  virtues  of  the 
clergy  are  even  more  injurious  than 
their  vices.”  What  he  actually  wrote 
was  “to  a  philosophic  eye  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than 
their  virtues,”  apropos  of  Pope  John 
XII  (“Decline  and  Fall,”  c.  49).  Even 
,  Professor  Huxley  misquoted  Gibbon 
when  he  wrote  “the  monks  of  Oxford 
sunk  In  prejudice  and  port”  (“Science 
L  and  Culture,”  p.  27).  The  passage  In 
j  the  “Memoirs”  (Lord  Shefldeld’s  Edition, 
L  1796,  vol.  I,  p.  76)  is  “steeped  In  port 
and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of  Ox¬ 
ford.”  The  exigencies  of  life  provoke 
frequent  references  to  the  infirmities 
of  others,  and  the  sacred  name  of  Car¬ 
lyle  is  conscientiously  believed  to  con¬ 
fer  literary  sanction  on  the  theory  that 
there  are  (or  were)  “thirty  millions  of 
people  in  England— mostly  fools.”  The 
I  sentiment  could  not  enjoy  greater 
vogue  even  If  the  philosopher  had  put 
it  in  this  happy  form.  He  missed  it 
thus:  “The  practice  of  modern  Parlia¬ 
ments,  with  reporters  sitting  among 
them,  and  twenty-seven  millions,  most- 

Ily  fools,  listening  to  them.  Alls  me  with 
amazement.”  (“Latter-Day  Pamphlets,” 
1850.  V.  Stump  Orator.)  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  worth  noting  that  the  Canon  In 
“Don  Quixote”  remarks,  “from  the  con- 
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sideratlon  of  what  a  great  majority  of 
fools  there  is  in  the  world.”  Carlyle, 
how’ever,  could  hardly  have  intended 
to  quote  Cervantes.  But  I  think  there 
may  be  genuine  misquotations,  so  to 
say,  of  the  Spaniard  in  English.  One 
often  hears  nowadays  of  somebody’s 
division  of  Society— the  only  practical 
one,  we  are  assured— into  the  Haves 
and  the  Have-nots.  This  looks— I  can¬ 
not  put  it  higher— like  a  reminiscence 
of  an  immortal  observation  of  San- 
cho’s:  “There  are  but  two  lineages  in 
the  world,  as  my  grandmother  used  to 
say,  ‘the  Haves’  and  ‘the  Have-nots,’ 
and  she  stuck  to  the  Haves.”  (I,  c.  46.) 
I  have  less  doubt  that  the  eulogists 
who  exclaim  “Blessed  be  the  man  who 
invented  sleep!  It  wraps  you  round  like 
a  cloak,”  intend  to  recall  Sancho’s 
panegyric,  “Blessings  light  on  him  who 
flrst  Invented  sleep!— It  covers  a  man 
all  over,  body  and  mind,  like  a  cloak” 
(II,  c.  67).  Again,  the  same  work  is,  I 
think,  laid  under  contribution  to  ex¬ 
press  the  Impartiality  of  physical  na¬ 
ture,  when  “the  sun  of  Heaven”  is  said 
“to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.” 
This  sounds  like  an  echo  of  Don  Qui¬ 
xote’s  dictum,  “He  maketh  His  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  good  and  the  bad  and 
causeth  the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust.”  Of  course,  the  coin¬ 
cidence  may  be— and  the  remark  is  of 
general  application- the  result  of  inde¬ 
pendent  intellectual  effort.  In  prose, 
as  in  poetry,  a  little  blemish  may  cause 
much  literary  damage.  More  than 
once  I  have  seen  or  heard  a  memorable 
sentence  of  .Tohn  Bright’s  quoted  thus: 
—“The  Angel  of  Death  is  abroad  in 
the  land;  you  may  almost  hear  the 
flapping  of  his  wings.”  The  orator  said 
“the  beating  of  his  wings,”  but  it  is 
singular  that  “In  walking  away  from 
the  House  after  the  speech  was  over. 
Bright  confided  to  a  friend  that  he 
very  nearly  said  ‘the  flapping  of  his 
wings,’  and  that  had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  been  ruined”  (the  “Satur- 
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day  Review,”  September  9,  1899,  p. 
314).  According  to  Hansard,  by  the 
way,  the  passage  began,  “The  angel  of 
death  has  been  abroad  throughout  the 
land”  (Feb.  23,  1855). 

This  may,  however,  be  an  instance 
of  the  lapsus  linguae  or  calami,  and,  if 
so,  it  is  rather  to  be  compared— for  the 
cheap  conversion  of  a  flne  passage  into 
nonsense  or  “bathos”— with  the  mis¬ 
take  of  a  public-school  boy  who,  de¬ 
claiming  one  of  Macaulay’s  lays  on 
speech-day,  made  Appius  Claudius 
say— 

“Stop  him  alive  or  dead. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  in  coppers  to  the 
man  that  brings  his  head.” 

It  occasionally  happens,  not  only 
with  proverbs,  but  other  popular 
phrases,  that  there  are  two  versions, 
both  sometimes  from  the  same  source. 
Thus  “men  of  light  and  leading”  has 
been  a  favorite  formula  since  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  used  the  words  in  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (“Tlie 
Times,”  March  9,  1880).  As  far  back 
as  June  15,  1840,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  used 
the  words  “men  of  great  liglit  and 
leading”  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  Burke  bad  writ¬ 
ten  “The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I 
mean,  of  light  and  leading  in  England” 
(“French  Revolution,”  edition  of  1852, 
vol.  iv,  p.  233).  Was  Disraeli  quoting 
himself  or  Burke,  and  which  of  the  two 
is  generally  quoted  by  others? 

There  is  a  limit  even  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  proverbs.  “It  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous” 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  translation 
of  Napoleon’s  “Du  sublime  au  ridicule 
11  n’y  a  qu’un  pas”  (teste  Bartlett,  “Fa¬ 
miliar  Quotations,”  edition  9,  p.  431). 
If  so, .the  order  of  the  words  is  mis¬ 
quoted.  In  “neither  fish,  fiesh,  fowl, 
nor  good  red  herring,”  the  fowl,  so  far 


as  I  can  discover,  is  wasted  (attributed 
ibid.,  p.  13,  to  Heywood). 

There  is  a  minor  or  negative  form  of 
the  peccadillo.  The  quotation  may  be 
verbally  correct,  but  the  omission  of 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  words  of 
the  context  alone  secures  it  from  being 
inapt  or  incongruous  with  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  applied.  This  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  such  instances  as 

“England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love 
thee  still.” 

(The  Task,  li,  206.) 
or 

“A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn.” 

(Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner.) 

But  I  feel  sure  that  some  of  tlie 
gallants  who  boastfully  observe 

“My  only  books 
Were  woman’s  looks,” 

are  unaware  that  the  poet  adds 

“And  folly’s  all  they’ve  taught  me.” 

(Moore,  The  Time  I’ve  Lost  in 
Wooing.) 

Glancing  back  it  will,  perhaps,  ap¬ 
pear  that  on  the  whole  we  are  fairly 
accurate  in  our  quotations,  and  that  we 
prefer  to  draw  them  from  poetry 
rather  than  prose.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  of  the  examples  given 
above  I  have  libelled  the  British  public 
by  attributing  to  it  liabitual  deviation 
from  the  truth  due  only  to  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  my  own  reading  or  the  obli¬ 
quities  of  my  literary  memory;  at  any 
rate,  there  must  be  many  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  chronic  inaccuracy.  At  least  I 
hope  that  In  dealing  with  a  particular 
class  of  error  I  have  not  myself  fallen 
into  it 

Herman  Cohen. 
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So  far  beyond  the  things  of  Space— 

So  high  above  the  things  of  Time — 

And  yet,  how  human  is  thy  face. 

How  near,  how  neighbor iy,  thy  cilmel 

Thou  wast  not  born  to  fill  our  skies 
With  lustre  from  some  alien  zone: 

Thy  light,  thy  love,  thy  sympathies. 

Thy  very  essence,  are  our  own. 

Thy  mission,  thy  supreme  estate. 

Thy  life  among  the  pious  poor. 

Thy  lofty  language  to  the  great; 

Thy  touch,  so  tender  and  so  sure; 

Thine  eyes,  whose  looks  are  with  us  yet; 

Thy  voice,  whose  echoes  do  not  die; 

Thy  words,  which  none  who  hear  forget 
So  piercing  are  they  and  so  nigh; 

Thy  balanced  nature,  always  true 
And  always  dauntless  and  serene. 

Which  did  the  deeds  none  else  could  do 
And  saw  the  sights  none  else  had  seen. 

And  ruled  itself  from  first  to  last 
Without  an  effort  or  a  pause 

By  no  traditions  of  the  Past— 

By  nothing,  save  its  own  pure  laws; 

All  this,  and  thousand  traits  beside. 

Unseen  till  these  at  least  are  known. 

May  serve  to  witness  far  and  wide 
That  thou  art  He,  and  thou  alone. 

But  oh,  how  high  thy  spirit  soars 
Above  the  men  who  tell  thy  tale! 

They  labor  with  their  awkward  oars 
And  try  to  show  thee— and  they  fall. 

They  saw  thee;  yet  they  fall  like  us 
Who  also  strive  to  limn  thee  out. 

And  say  that  thou  art  thus  or  thus. 

And  carve  our  crumbling  creeds  with  Doubt, 


Or  build  them  up  with  such  a  Faith 
And  such  a  narrow,  niggard  Love 
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As  clings  to  wbait  some  other  saith, 

Or  moves  not,  lest  some  other  move. 

Ah,  none  shall  see  thee  as  thou  art. 

Or  know  thee  for  himself  at  all. 
Until  he  has  thee  In  his  heart, 

And  heeds  thy  whisper  or  thy  call. 


And  feels  that  in  thy  sovran  will 
Eternal  manhood  grows  not  old. 
But  keeps  its  prime,  that  all  may  fill 
Thy  large,  illimitable  fold. 


Tb«  Spactator. 


Arthur  Munby. 
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At  first  sight  she  may  not  exactly  at¬ 
tract  you.  If  you  happen  to  walk  along 
the  Euston  road,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  or  any  of  the  other  factory  dis¬ 
tricts  of  London,  at  her  dinner  hour, 
or  when  her  work  for  the  day  is  done, 
you  will  see  her  pouring  out  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  factories  by  the  dozen  or  the  score. 
She  wears  a  soiled  white  apron,  and, 
presumably,  a  velvet  hat  with  feathers. 
Her  fringe  almost  covers  her  eyes.  Her 
voice  carries  far,  and  occasionally  car¬ 
ries  what  you  had  rather  not  hear.  Her 
laughter  makes  itself  heard  above  all 
the  roar  of  the  trafiic.  She  may  level 
a  Jest  at  you  in  passing,  should  you  be 
unknown  to  her,  and  should  she  feel 
so  inclined.  She  indulges  in  loud  chaff 
with  the  conductors  of  omnibuses  and 
the  drivers  of  hansoms,  and  possibly 
exchanges  playful  thumps  with  a  pass¬ 
ing  young  man — an  acquaintance,  it 
may  be,  or  a  total  stranger. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  shrink 
aside  from  her  and  her  tribe  as  though 
they  were  hostile  Indians  on  the  war¬ 
path.  You  may  stand  almost  aghast,  and 
watch  the  many  white  aprons  and  shab¬ 
by  plush  or  velvet  hats  of  red  or  green 
or  blue,  adding  a  fresh  note  of  color  to 
the  stream  of  traffic  surging  ceaseless!}* 


along  the  busy  street,  just  as  you  may 
have  stood  by  a  river  and  watched  a 
stream  of  gaudy  dye  from  some  works 
higher  up,  or  the  discolored  water  of 
some  swollen  mountain  burn  altering 
the  river’s  original  hue.  And  even  as 
the  color  from  the  dye-works  or  tlic 
muddy  burn  stains  the  river,  so  does 
the  factory  girl,  by  her  existence,  help 
to  Influence  the  color  of  that  great 
stream  of  human  life  that  began  witli 
Time  and  rolls  on  to  Eternity. 

She  is  a  very  big  factor  in  society. 
She  is  a  serious  partner  in  the  labors 
of  the  world.  She  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  our  political  economists  and 
social  reformers  grow  gray  and  worn 
over.  So  large  and  important  a  part 
has  she  played  in  society  during  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  cultivation 
of  her  acquaintance  by  those  who  know 
her  not,  seems,  if  not  a  pleasure,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  duty. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  machinery  had  been  given 
to  the  w’orld  by  Arkwright  and  others, 
that  women  took  their  place  in  the 
industrial  world,  side  by  side  with 
men,  and  became  their  formidable  com¬ 
petitors. 

The  influence  of  machinery  upon  la- 
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bor  was'  enormous.  On  female  labor 
it  was  almost  incalculable.  Trades 
became  more  easy  to  learn.  Skilled  la¬ 
bor  was  no  longer  the  only  sort  of  la¬ 
bor  for  which  there  was  any  great 
demand,  and  mechanical  labor  required 
less  thought  than  the  labor  which  one’s 
hands  and  brains  bad  to  carry  out  to¬ 
gether.  Till  then,  as  often  as  not,  an 
entire  process  was  carried  out  in  all  its 
details  by  one  person.  Machinery 
changed  all  that,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  piecemeal  system  began,  until  now 
only  one  part  of  each  article  is  made 
by  each  hand  employed.  Work  may 
now  be  purely  mechanical  and  unskilled 
—the  work  of  a  human  machine  sup¬ 
plementing  the  labors  of  a  vast  crea¬ 
ture  with  sinews  and  muscles  and 
bones  of  steel,  and  a  brain  worked  by 
fire  and  water.  And  this  b^ing  so, 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  a 
greater  demand  necessarily  arose  for 
women’s  work— for  untrained,  unskilled 
labor.  “Unskilled,”  one  says.  Yet 
when  one  goes  through  the  factories 
where  the  girls  work,  one  marvels  at 
their  skill;  at  the  butter-scotch  factory, 
where  each  piece  of  toffee  passes 
through  the  hands  of  eight  people  with 
the  most  amazing  celerity;  at  the  but¬ 
ton  factory,  where  the  processes  are  al¬ 
most  as  many,  and  quite  as  quick;  at 
the  artificial  fiower  factory,  where  the 
transformation  of  a  piece  of  calico  into 
a  bunch  of  daffodils.  Jonquils,  snow¬ 
drops  or  violets  is  so  rapid  that  one 
feels  that  fairies  might  compete  with¬ 
out  loss  of  dignity  with  those  rows  of 
fuzzy-headed,  nimble-fingered  girls 
with  their  punchers  and  paste  pots  and 
bits  of  wire. 

Whether  this  increased  demand  was 
of  more  barm  or  good  to  women  of  the 
working-classes  might  prove  a  fruitful 
subject  for  a  debating  society.  One 
unfortunate  result,  by  no  means  inevi¬ 
table,  was  that  it  brought  the  interests 
of  the  women  workers  into  opposition 
with  those  of  men. 


It  is  only  in  these  later  days  that  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  and  value 
union  and  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
men  and  women. 

This  clashing  of  interests  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter.  Women  and  children  ap¬ 
peared  as  “blacklegs”  and  undersold 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  Men’s 
wages  became  reduced,  as,  in  many 
trades,  they  are  still  reduced,  by  the 
entrance  into  their  trade  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  quite  as  important  as  the  immi¬ 
grant  alien.  Wives  and  daughters  who 
might  have  been  supported  by  the 
wage  of  their  husbands  or  fathers  bad 
to  work  to  eke  out  the  family  income. 
The  factory  girl  became  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  person— an  additional  problem  for 
the  students  of  political  economy.  And 
because,  in  those  early  days,  those  fac¬ 
tory  workers  were,  if  not  women  de¬ 
void  of  understanding,  at  least  women 
who,  like  most  of  the  factory  girls  of 
the  present  day,  accepted  things  unrea- 
soningly,  unquestioningly,  took  it  for 
granted  that  their  work  must  be  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  men,  and  their  wages  as 
Inferior  as  their  work,  a  bad  system 
was  established,  that  only  the  hard 
work  of  years  can  put  to  rights. 

Men  work  for  bread;  women  more 
often  for  butter,  or  a  little  Jam.  The 
woman  very  frequently  works  only  to 
supplement  the  wages  of  the  man.  “If 
she  can  add  something  to  the  net  week¬ 
ly  takings  of  the  family,  that  is  the 
chief  point,”  says  one  student  of  the 
subject:  “She  does  not  pause  to  consid¬ 
er  what  her  work  is  worth,  nor  to  ask 
why,  as  in  the  case  of  French  polish¬ 
ing,  printing  and  many  other  trades, 
she  is  paid  for  her  piecework  at  the 
rate  of  9a.  or  lOa.  a  week,  whil«  the 
man  whose  work  is  not  three  times 
superior  in  quality  to  hers,  and  who 
does  not  do  three  times  as  much,  is 
paid  two  or  three  times  more  than  she 
is.”  Her  work  may  be  as  good  and 
as  rapid  as  that  of  a  man,  but  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  it  must  always 
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be  cheaper.  At  the  start  the  woman 
worker,  and  the  man  worker  too,  by 
bis  acquiescence,  made  an  error  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  both  of  them  have  suffei'ed 
in  consequence.  When  women  and 
men  realize  that  their  interests  are  not 
opposed,  but  identical,  they  will  also 
realize  that  co-operation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Perhaps  the  song  of  the 
Ix)ndon  factory  girl  is  prophetic:— 

There’s  a  good  day  coming,  some  day. 

In  1888  a  great  event  took  place  in 
the  history  of  the  factory  girl. 
That  was  the  year  of  Bryant 
&  May’s  match-girls’  strike.  “For 
the  first  time,”  says  one  writer, 
“the  great,  silent  mass  of  struggling, 
starved,  unskilled  labor  found  voice, 
and  its  utterance,  expressed  in  the  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  of  a  deadly  struggle, 
and  following  hard  upon  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  before  the  commission  on 
the  sweating  system,  brought  home  to 
the  outside  world  the  real  state  of 
tilings  prevailing  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
labor.”  The  docker’s  strike  of  1889 
that  followed  rapidly  on  the  heels  of 
the  girls’  strike  was  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  probably  helped  us  to 
forget  the  strike  which  preceded  it. 
Yet  the  match  strike,  which  found  the 
girls  entirely  without  organization,  left 
them  with  increased  wages,  a  union  of 
something  like  one  thousand  strong. 

Nearly  a  century  before  that  the 
factory  workers  had  been  taken  under 
the  wing  of  a  paternal  government 
For  an  unvarnished  and  ugly  account 
of  what  factory  hands  had  to  put  up 
with,  before  Government  undertook,  to 
a  certain  extent  their  protection,  we 
must  go  to  the  Blue  Books  for  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  first  Factory  Act  was  passed  in 
1802,  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  and 
was  known  as  “The  Factory  Health 
and  Morals  Act”  Pauper  boys  and 
girls  were  then  herded  together  like 
wild  beasts,  or  slaves,  when  slavery 


was  at  its  worst— fastened  together, 
frequently,  with  chains  which  they 
wore  as  they  worked.  To  be  a  “factory 
girl”  was  to  be  a  white  slave,  wlio 
lived— could  one  call  it  living— God 
knows  how;  who  died  frequently  be¬ 
fore  she  reached  womanhood,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  beauties  or  joys 
of  childhood  or  girlhood,  but  only  the 
most  squalid  and  sordid  and  ugly  parts 
of  the  seamy  side  of  life. 

To  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself 
a  large  employer  of  labor,  the  factory 
hands  owed  much  of  the  redress  their 
wrongs  obtained  in  1815  and  later. 

From  1802  onwards,  statutes  were 
passed  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1878 
these  were  consolidated  into  a  single 
statute,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
present  law.  And  the  Factory  Acts,  as 
they  at  present  stand,  are,  as  far  as 
they  go,  sound  and  good.  If  abuses 
still  exist,  it  is  not  with  the  sanction, 
nor  because  of  the  negligence  of  the 
State.  Undoubtedly,  reforms  are  still 
wanted,  but  as  the  number  of  women 
inspectors  increases,  they  are  sure  to 
be  effected.  The  work  already  done 
by  women  inspectors  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  In  which  women 
and  girls  work  in  factories  speaks  for 
Itself. 

According  to  the  Factory  Acts  a  girl 
is  called  a  child  until  she  is  fourteen, 
or  unless,  being  thirteen  years  old,  she 
has  passed  Standard  IV  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Code,  when  she  is  called  a  young 
person,  and  a  young  person  she  re¬ 
mains  until  her  eighteenth  birthday 
makes  her  country  think  she  is  quite 
able  to  protect  herself,  as  a  woman  of 
the  w’orking  classes.  Even  then  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  its  best  for  her,  although 
she  is  no  longer  protected  as  she  was 
when  a  cliild.  It  tries  to  give  her  regu¬ 
lar  hours  and  regular  holidays;  it  pro¬ 
hibits  her  from  cleaning  machinery 
while  in  motion;  it  does  its  best  to  give 
her,  as  she  works.  250  cubic  feet  of 
air. 
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And  what  manner  of  person  Is  this 
woman  who  is  born  of  machinery  (for 
machinery  created  the  factory  girl) 
and  bred  in  the  workshop? 

There  is  another  class  of  working 
girls  with  whom  we  have  frequently 
compared  her — that  of  the  Scottish 
field-worker— the  Bondager,  as  she  is 
still  significantly  called  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland.  Where,  between  two 
classes,  there  must  of  necessity  be  so 
many  differences,  it  may  seem  difScult 
to  determine  which  is  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic.  But  what  first  strikes  any 
one  who  has  worked  amongst  both 
classes  is  that  whereas  the  Scotch 
Bondager  is  for  a  long  time  very  shy, 
almost  afraid  of  the  ladies  who  wish 
her  well,  those  ladies  are  at  first  very 
shy— almost  afraid  of  the  factory  girl. 
For  the  factory  girl  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  She  has  little  of  reverence  in 
her  nature.  The  “forewoman  In  our 
shop”  may  possibly  move  her  to  re¬ 
spect,  but  she  acknowledges  none  other 
of  the  powers  that  be.  And  one  can 
never  pretend  nor  pose  to  her.  She 
has  an  eagle  eye.  There  is  no  little 
weakness  in  her  fellows  that  she  does 
not  at  once  detect.  And  to  those  she 
loves  not,  she  is  hard,  cruel,  merciless. 

In  the  west  central  district  we  find 
some  of  the  worst  London  slums. 
There  are  many  large  and  important 
factories  within  this  area,  and  the  girls 
who  work  in  them  come,  in  almost 
every  case,  from  homes  consisting  of 
one  or  two  rooms. 

When  the  factory  girl  was  as  yet  a 
new  friend,  we  went  to  see  a  girl  who 
lived  in  some  mews  behind  a  big  gray 
church  in  this  region.  Her  father  was 
a  coster,  and  the  address  she  had  given 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  two-stalled 
stable.  A  donkey  occupied  one  stall 
and  cabbages  the  other.  And  then  our 
hostess  descended  a  ladder  and  we 
found  that  she,  her  parents  and  her 
four  younger  brothers  and  sisters  oc¬ 
cupied  the  loft.  That  was  the  girl  who 
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always  gave  as  excuse  for  forgetting 
to  bring  the  coppers  she  owed  as  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  her  club  the  same  cheerful 
apology:  “Ow,  there  now!  if  I  ’aveu’t 
gone  and  left  it  at  ’ome,  a-layin’  on  the 
grand  pianna!” 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that,  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  the  girls  should 
keep  themselves  clean  and  self-respect¬ 
ing,  and  yet,  in  plenty  of  cases,  they 
succeed  in  this  amazingly.  One  “Young 
Person,”  known  to  us,  has  no  father  or 
mother,  and  shares  a  room  with  what 
she  calls  “a  lady  wot  goes  out  char¬ 
ing.”  She  is  a  clean-faced  little  girl, 
with  a  marvellous  yellow  fringe  when 
it  Is  relieved  from  Hinde’s  curling  pins; 
she  wears  a  body — when  possible,  of 
velveteen— that  in  color  and  texture 
never  bears  the  remotest  reference  to 
her  skirt,  and  she  owns  a  vast  pair  of 
brass  earrings.  She  never  complains, 
and  from  eight  to  six  daily  she  works 
in  a  toffee  factory.  Four  shillings  a 
week  is  her  “standing  money,”  which 
means  that  she  has  daily  to  cover  four¬ 
teen  dozen  pieces  of  toffee  with  silver 
paper  before  she  begins  to  earn  at  tlie 
rate  of  Id.  a  tray— each  tray  containing 
two  dozen  pieces.  She  is  a  beginner, 
and  she  says  she  “does  not  know  ’ow 
it  is,  but  she  never  can  get  through 
more  than  them  fourteen  dozen  pieces 
a  dy.”  So  on  4«.  per  week  does  little 
Louie  pay  for  her  board,  lodging,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  extras.  “Ow,  I  does  it  some- 
’ow,”  she  said,  with  a  grin  on  her  old 
little  face,  when  asked  how  she  man¬ 
aged  it.  She  manages  extras  too.  She 
had  her  photograph  taken  not  long  ago. 

“I’m  afride  you’ll  brlke  my  ma- 
sheen,”  says  the  man  to  me.  “And 
wot’s  your  nime?”  ’e  says. 

So  I  tell  ’im,  Louie  Jones. 

So  ’e  want  to  gimme  a  Bible  to  ’old, 
but,  lor,  I’m  not  an  old  pi,  I  says— so  I 
wouldn’t.  So  then  ’e  guv  me  a  vause 
with  me  arm  round  it  and  a  bunch  of 
fiowers  in  me  ’and,  and  “Now,  then, 
Ungry,”  ’e  says.  So  I  larfed.  An* 
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there  was  a  click,  and  ’e  says,  says  ’e. 
“Now,  wot  did  I  tell  yer?  Yer’ve  broke 
me  masheen!” 

Her  special  factory  Is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  that  district.  Its  head 
takes  an  interest  in  his  workpeople, 
and  the  result  is  excellent  Although 
the  standing  wage  is  only  4».,  girls  can 
make  as  much  as  £1  a  week  in  very 
busy  times.  This,  however,  is  rare, 
and  88.  is  about  the  average  sum  earned 
by  a  really  practised  band.  At  the 
neighboring  cartridge  factory,  the  aver¬ 
age  earning  for  making  cartridge  cases 
is  from  128.  to  158.  a  week,  and  it  is 
even  possible  to  expand  this— by  piece¬ 
work,  of  course— to  £1  or  258.  The 
work  is  varied,  and  the  earnings  large¬ 
ly  depend  on  what  department  the 
girl  is  in.  At  an  artificial  fiower  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  same  neighborhood,  when 
busy,  which  means  no  oflf-days,  the 
ordinary  wage  is  about  108.  a  week, 
while  the  “forewomen”  get  138.  Girls 
are  only  admitted  at  14,  and  start  at 
28.  6d.  a  week.  At  some  of  the  larger 
fiower  factories  they  make  308.  a  week. 
At  button  factories  it  is  all  piece-work, 
and  the  earnings  much  depend  on  the 
favor  of  the  forewoman.  If  put  on 
good  work,  a  girl  can  earn  38.  6d.  a 
day,  but,  taking  bad  work  with  good, 
the  average  earning  of  a  quick  worker 
is  from  108.  to  158.  a  week.  The  work 
is  fiuctuating  and  often  slack,  and, 
when  a  slack  time  comes,  the  wages 
go  down  to  58.  and  68.  a  we^  or  less. 

There  is  a  small  button  factory  in 
London,  where  the  character  of  the 
women,  many  of  them  married,  is  not 
made  a  condition  for  their  employment, 
where  most  of  them  drink,  and  where 
the  habitual  conversation  is  as  unedi¬ 
fying  as  the  existence  of  that  250  cubic 
feet  of  air  apiece,  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  doubtful.  A  girl  who 
worked  there — and  actually  came  out 
of  it  uncontaminated— went  back  late¬ 
ly  to  see  some  of  her  old  acquaintances. 
“I  can’t  think  how  I  stood  it  so  long,” 


she  said.  “When  I  went  back  to  it  to¬ 
day,  it  seemed  to  me  a  regular  Room  of 
’Orrors.” 

Of  holidays,  as  a  rule,  the  girls  get, 
according  to  their  standard,  more  than 
enough.  Bank  holidays  they  love,  the 
holidays  when  they  can  go  to  Southend 
or  Hampstead  or  Wormwood  Scrubbs 
with  their  friends,  their  “blokes”  or 
their  “old  captains.”  But  they  groan 
in  spirit  over  all  other  holidays- no 
work,  no  pay  being  the  employer’s  rule, 
whether  the  holiday  is  of  the  girl’s 
own  seeking  or  not.  A  bank  holiday 
spent  with  them  in  the  country  is  a 
liberal  education.  With  all  their  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  things  better  un¬ 
known,  these  girls  are  only  overgrown 
children,  and  their  lightness  of  'heart 
and  exuberance  of  spirits,  when  once 
they  have  left  the  workaday  world 
behind  them,  is  not  to  be  described. 
They  have  an  amazing  and  almost  un¬ 
ending  capacity  for  the  consumption 
of  green  fruit;  cucumbers  that  would 
last  an  ordinary  individual  for  a  week, 
vanish  before  their  insatiable  appe¬ 
tites;  a  hen  with  a  family  of  young 
ducks  makes  them  shriek  with  surprise. 
As  for  a  bed  of  ripe  strawberries:- 

“Ow,  miss!”  says  the  amazed  Maria, 
“I  always  thought  strawberries  grew 
on  trees!” 

To  think  that  a  bank  holiday  cannot 
be  spent  happily  and  contentedly  by 
the  factory  girl  unless  accompanied  by 
a  young  man  with  a  concertina,  who 
wears  the  coster  uniform,  gets  very 
drunk  as  the  day  wears  on,  and 
changes  hats  on  the  homeward  Jour¬ 
ney,  is  a  fallacy.  It  would  almost  seem, 
sometimes,  that  a  girl’s  “bloke”  is 
less  to  her  than  is  her  friend.  She 
“walks  out”  with  a  young  man— with 
many  young  men  in  succession,  it  may 
be— before  she  finds  one  to  her  mind 
and  matrimony  is  finally  reached.  He 
is  a  convenience.  He  stands  her  a 
seat  at  the  theatre  or  at  one  of  the 
“  ’Alls,”  and  takes  her  to  dances  at  bis 
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club.  He  is,  moreover,  a  fasbion.  It 
looks  well  to  have  a  young  man.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  factory  girl,  a  friend 
stlcketh  closer  than  a  young  man. 

Those  factory -girl  friendships  are  very 
remarkable.  They  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  of  David  and 
Jonathan.  For  a  friend  in  trouble  a 
factory  girl  would  sacrifice  her  all;  and 
she  would  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  be  amazed  at  any  one  supposing 
that  she  could  do  otherwise.  Yet  her 
treatment  of  her  friend  is  sometimes 
amazing.  On  a  trifiing  point  they  will 
one  day  fall  out  and  for  many  weeks 
will  cut  each  other  dead,  until  some 
happy  circumstance— probably  a  funer¬ 
al— brings  about  a  reconciliation.  In 
the  long  run  this  reconciliation  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  to  come,  and  they  will  never 
acknowledge  that  they  have  quarrelled. 

“Ow,  no,  miss!”  they  say,  when  taxed 
with  a  quarrel,  “we  ain’t  quarrelled. 
We  just  don’t  speak.” 

In  the  other  relations  of  life  our  fac¬ 
tory  girl  cannot  be  found  fault  with. 
She  may  not  be  able  to  respect  a  fa¬ 
ther  or  mother  who  is  more  often 
drunk  than  not,  and  who  when  more 
than  usually  drunk,  cuts  her  head  open 
with  a  lamp  or  a  chimney  ornament, 
and  drives  her  into  the  street  to  spend 
the  night,  but  she  treats  them  filially 
in  their  sober  moments,  and  goes  to 
their  aid,  if  necessary,  when  she  en¬ 
counters  them  in  a  helpless  condition 
outside  the  house.  She  is  a  good  sister 
as  a  rule,  and  though  she  may  use  the 
privileges  of  elder  sisterhood  to  smack 
the  little  ones  when  they  are  naughty 
and  rebuke  them  in  language  that  is 
probably  as  unrestrained  as  her  voice 
is  loud,  yet  the  children  know  that 
when  she  nas  anything  to  share  with 
them  they  will  never  have  to  go  with¬ 
out. 

If  one  asks  if  she  saves  any  money 
she  will  probably  laugh  loudly  and 
say:  “Ow,  miss,  give  over!”  as  if  it 
was  a  good  Joke.  All  her  saving  Is 


done  by  means  of  clubs,  which  does 
not  mean  the  club  philanthropic  of  the 
lady  from  the  West  End  and  others, 
but  the  clubs  that  exist  in  every  fac¬ 
tory  and  workshop.  The  name  of 
these  clubs  is  legion.  There  are  feath¬ 
er  clubs,  dress  clubs,  boot  clubs,  pho¬ 
tograph  clubs  and  money  clubs.  Into 
these,  as  many  girls  as  like  to  Join 
pay  so  much  a  week,  and,  turn  about, 
each  girl  draws  the  sum  collected.  Be¬ 
fore  bank  holidays,  chiefiy  before 
Christmas,  in  certain  factories  and 
workshops  there  is  yet  another  sort  of 
club— a  drink  club.  It  Is  considered 
bad  form  for  any  girl,  even  if  “teeto¬ 
tal,”  not  to  pay  into  this  for  some  time 
before  the  fesitival  her  weekly  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  sum  which  when  the  time 
comes,  is  spent  on  liquor  of  various 
kinds  to  enable  the  subscribers  to  get 
agreeably  drunk.  It  may  strike  one 
that  the  same  end  would  be  arrived  at 
If  the  girls  were  to  save  up  their  money 
at  home.  But  If  you  say  this  to  a 
girl  she  has  a  ready  answer— she  could¬ 
n’t,  she  would  spend  it,  or  else  her 
mother  would  want  it  or  the  children. 
“You  can’t  refuse  ’em  If  it’s  there,” 
she  says  simply.  The  club  system  also 
possesses  the  advantage  that,  if  she  is 
lucky  she  may  get  her  money  out  at 
the  first  draw— before  it  is  paid,  so  to 
speak.  The  possible  risk  of  girls  stop¬ 
ping  their  payments  when  they  have 
had-  their  money,  was  once  suggested 
to  a  girl. 

“Ow,  miss!  what  d’you  take  us  for!” 
was  the  indignant  reply. 

The  feather  clubs  are,  of  course,  the 
explanation  of  those  feathers  that 
are  still  the  badge  of  the  factory  girl. 
Theirs  is  essentially  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  they  will  pay  almost  as 
much  as  a  lady  in  Mayfair  might 
for  a  stately  ostrich  plume  to 
deck  their  hats  of  plush  or  velvet 
A  hat  with  feathers  has  always, 
in  their  eyes,  a  cachet  of  its  own, 
even  should  those  feathers  be  moulting 
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away  to  the  extent  of  looking— to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  them — “for  all  the 
world  like  ’errin’  bones,  picked  clean.” 

To  the  higher  type  of  factory  girl, 
the  girl  who,  through  gentler  influen¬ 
ces,  has  renounced  many  of  he’*  old 
ways,  the  befeathered  hat  with  the 
white  apron,  gaudy  kerchief,  large 
brass  earrings  and  Plcadilly  fringe,  are 
things  of  an  unregenerate  past.  To 
wear  them  is  to  make  oneself  no  better 
than  a  coster  girl.  They  are  dismissed 
with  disparagement  as  being  “flash.” 

“Miss,  do  you  remember  the  days 
when  I  was  flash?”  a  girl  asked  one 
with  whom  she  walked  down  Oxford 
Street,  arm  in  arm,  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  “Do  you  remember  that  green 
plush  ’at  with  the  ginger  tips?” 

As  she  spoke  she  wore  a  dress  of 
vivid  blue  and  a  white  felt  hat  with 
nodding  plumes,  that  made  her  com¬ 
panion  feel  shy,  yet  in  her  mind  there 
was  evidently  a  great  gulf  flxed  be¬ 
tween  the  reputable  present  and  the 
horrible  past. 

One  hears  much  of  the  vices  of  the 
factory  girl,  usually  from  those  who 
know  her  least.  Rough  she  undoubt¬ 
edly  is,  yet  as  far  as  morals  go,  she 
compares  not  unfavorably  with  the 
domestic  servant  and  most  favorably 
with  the  fleld  lauorer.  And  she  is  hon¬ 
est.  She  is  generous  to  a  fault;  she 
is,  as  she  herself  would  put  It, 
“straight.”  Her  chief  vice  is  drunk¬ 
enness.  Tipsy  men  or  women  in  the 
streets  are  subjects  for  derisive  merri¬ 
ment  to  the  factory  girl,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  incapable.  If  incapable 
they  become  objects  of  deepest  com¬ 
passion.  One  girl,  on  her  way  home 
from  Waterloo  on  the  night  of  a  bank 
holiday  spent  in  the  country,  on  seeing 
a  drunken  woman  lying  in  the  street, 
a  woman  only  known  to  her  by  sight 
and  not  by  name,  lifted  her  up  in  her 
arms  and  carried  her  safely  to  where 
she  knew  her  lodging  to  be.  “And 
that  beautiful  new  blouse  of  Jenny’s 


she  got  it  that  muddy,  she’ll  never  be 
able  to  wear  it  again,”  said  the  friend 
who  told  the  tale. 

There  are  few  girls  who  are  strict 
abstainers,  although  many  of  them 
only  drink  on  holidays.  A  girl  may  be 
rigidly  abstemious  from  Easter  till 
Whit  Monday,  but  she  will  expect, 
with  a  sort  of  resigned  fatalism,  to  get 
drunk  on  Whit  Monday.  She  may 
even  be  a  credit  to  society  from  the 
August  Bank  Holiday  until  Boxing 
Day,  but,  ten  to  one,  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  December  flnds  her  and  the 
other  members  of  her  family  hopeless¬ 
ly  drunk. 

“Where’s  the  harm  ?”  they  ask.  They 
know  that  the  public  opinion  of  their 
set  is  with  them. 

Like  children  they  are  unreason¬ 
able,  maddeningly  aggravating,  intol¬ 
erably  unreliable  as  to  appointments, 
promises  and  engagements.  But 
then  the  full  use  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculties  and  that  flne  sense  of 
honor  that  does  not  permit  a  lady  to 
throw  over  an  engagement  for  a  more 
alluring  one  are  the  result  of  education 
and  heredity,  and  the  factory  girl  has 
not  yet  had  her  chance. 

She  is  a  person  of  warm  heart  and 
ready  sympathies,  and  her  emotions  are 
easily  roused.  Perhaps  a  death  in  the 
family  of  a  friend  brings  out  her  best 
qualities— her  sympathy,  her  generos¬ 
ity,  her  unselflsh  helpfulness.  It  also 
brings  out  a  feature  in  her  character 
which  one  can  only  regard  with  awed 
surprise.  For  the  factory  girl  revels  in 
a  funeral.  No  old  Scotchman  ever  en¬ 
joyed  one  more.  And  when  the  fuuer- 
al  is  that  of  a  near  relation,  the  pomp 
of  an  unwarrantably  extravagant  in¬ 
terment,  and  the  entire  abandonment 
to  black  clothing  and  masses  of  crape 
seems  to  solace  the  bereaved.  To  be 
dressed  in  mourning  Alls  a  factory  girl 
with  melancholy  pride,  for  she  knows 
that  her  fellows  are  regarding  her  with 
almost  envious  commiseration.  It  is  a 
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distinction  to  have  recently  lost  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one’s  family. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  some  vague,  un¬ 
formed  idea  of  this  sort  that  a  little 
party  of  girls  called  upon  one  of  their 
club  “lldles”  one  night. 

“Miss,”  said  the  spokeswoman,  “ain’t 
you  got  a  brother  in  the  war?” 

The  lady  assented. 

“Ain’t  his  nlme  Major—?” 

The  lady  assented  again. 

“Well,  Miss,  ’e’s  dead!”  said  this 
bearer  of  evil  tidings;  “it’s  on  all  the 
posters!” 

Fortunately  for  the  lady,  her  inform¬ 
ant’s  news  was  erroneous. 

We  have  spoken  of  what  Government 
does,  or  tries  to  do,  for  the  factory 
girl.  But  other  friends  and  protectors 
slie  has,  of  whom  the  Blue  Books  know 
nothing. 

There  is  work  going  on  amongst  the 
girls  in  their  leisure  hours,  steadily, 
quietly,  progressively,  confined  to  no 
one  sect  or  denomination.  Clubs  for 
working  girls  are  to  be  found  all  over 
London,  and  the  list  of  things  taught 
In  them  is  almost  unending— sewing, 
dressmaking,  gymnastics,  musical  drill, 
ambulance  and  slck-nursing,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  part-singing,  cook¬ 
ing,  swimming.  One  club  adds 
deportment  and  elocution,  while  an¬ 
other  teaches  French,  drawing,  em¬ 
broidery,  literature  and  composition, 
and  the  impressive  item  of  a  “dramatic 
class.”  Dancing  is  an  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  extra  at  these  finishing  schools, 
for  there  was  never  a  factory  girl  who 
did  not  learn  to  dance  to  the  barrel 
organs  in  her  childhood,  and  who  was 
not  able  to  instruct  the  club  ladies,  not 
only  in  those  dances  already  known  to 
them,  but  in  “The  Twist,”  and  many 
other  elaborate  dances.  The  factory 
girl  seems  to  be  born  a  good  dancer. 
All  the  clubs  have  libraries,  and  some 
of  the  girls  find  that  there  is  as  good 
rending  to  be  got  in  standard  books  as 
in  the  penny  novels  dear  to  their  hearts 


—“The  Countess’s  Crime,”  “The  Duch¬ 
ess’s  Secret.”  The  number  of  titles 
in  those  works  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
amount  of  blood  spilt  in  them. 

On  half  holidays  there  are  frequently 
excursions  with  a  club  lady  to  the  Zoo 
—the  Botanical  Gardens— a  museum— 
or  a  picture  gallery.  At  the  Tate  Gal¬ 
lery  a  girl  stopped  in  front  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  painting  of  the  young  man  with 
great  possessions.  “Go’s  that  down- 
’earted-looking  bloke?”  she  asked. 

A  gentleman  whose  instincts  are,  pos¬ 
sibly,  more  scientific  than  philanthrop¬ 
ic,  was  once  asked  whether  he  believed 
in  clubs  for  factory  girls.  “Yes,  cer¬ 
tainly,”  he  said,  “they  do  the  ladies 
who  run  them  a  lot  of  good,  and  they 
don’t  seem  to  do  the  girls  any  harm.” 
And  he  was  certainly  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  any  one  who  tries  to  help 
those  girls  must  learn  much  in  the 
trying. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that 
they  know  the  factory  girl  because 
they  have  seen  what  professes  to  be 
a  photograph  of  her  in  the  novel  of  the 
sentimental  writer  who  always  slays 
her  young,  or  in  the  stories  of  the  Deca¬ 
dents.  The  literary  photograph  of  (he 
factory  girl  has  yet  to  be  taken.  “Mord 
Emly”  who  was  not  a  factory  hand,  is 
the  only  character  in  fiction  whosatisfles 
the  friends  of  the  London  factory  girl. 
We  must  try  to  read  the  girl  herself, 
and,  as  our  knowledge  increases,  our 
theories  fade  away. 

The  workers  who  come  to  Improve 
the  factory  girl  are  sometimes 
of  a  curious  and  unexpected  order.  One 
lady  was  bequeathed  as  a  sort  of  leg¬ 
acy  to  a  club  by  a  most  admirable 
worker  who  had  to  leave  London.  The 
legacy  would  have  graced  the  smartest 
victoria  in  the  Park.  She  came  in 
black  and  diamonds,  and  was  much  ex¬ 
cited  to  find  herself  in  what  appeared 
to  her  a  very  low  locality,  and  without 
adequate  protection.  She  was  good- 
looking,  and  her  intentions  were  excel- 
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lent.  She  allowed  any  girl  who  wished 
to  touch  her  diamonds.  She  asked  a 
lady,  a  parish  worker  of  unobtrusive 
exterior,  who  played  the  piano,  which 
factory  she  worked  at.  She  regarded 
the  girls  with  open  curiosity  and  hor¬ 
ror.  “Poor  devils!”  she  murmured  to 
herself  every  now  and  then.  She  sug¬ 
gested  sending  a  selection  of  them  on 
the  following  evening  to  the  play.  “But 
supposin’  I  send  my  maid  with  them.” 
she  said,  when  cold  water  was  thrown 
on  the  scheme,  “tAat  will  be  all  right.” 
She  afterwards  sent  a  most  handsome 
donation  to  the  club,  but  she  was  never 
registered  as  a  regular  worker. 

At  the  other  extreme  was  a  lady  of 
socialistic  tendencies,  who  read  Ed¬ 
ward  Carpenter,  and  was  a  devout  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  Fabian  Society.  She  found 
fault  with  the  club  because  it  was 
run  on  much  too  autocratic  prin¬ 
ciples.  She  frequently  quoted  a  club, 
somewhere  “across  the  water,”  where 
the  girls  kissed  all  the  ladies  every 
evening  as  the  club  broke  up.  She  not 
only  disapproved  of  the  ladies,  but  of 
the  girls.  And  if  one  does  not  care  for 
those  girls  it  is  vain  to  pretend  to 
care. 

Nor  did  she  pretend.  It  was  an  evil 
night  for  that  lady  when  the  club  girls 
gave  a  concert  to  their  friends.  She 
sang,  and  they  did  not  appreciate 
her  soprano  solo.  In  one  of  its  softer 
passages  a  girl’s  voice  was  upraised. 
“What’s  that  noise?”  she  asked.  In 
vain  did  those  in  authority  try  to  frown 
her  down.  A  pleased  smile  of  intense 
surprise  broke  over  her  face.  “Ow!” 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  there  was  no 
drowning,  “it’s  Miss  Brown!  I  thought 
It  was  the  kettle  b’illn’!” 

One  of  t£e  most  important  points 
in  regard  to  working  a  club  is  that 
there  should  be  unity  of  purpose  and 
method  amongst  the  workers  them¬ 
selves.  However  strongly  defined  the 
characters  of  those  ladies  may  be,  how- 
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ever  decided  their  views,  they  must 
unanimously  conform  to  some  wide 
general  principle  of  working.  Reg¬ 
ularity  is  as  necessary  as  unan¬ 
imity.  The  lady  who  works  at 
a  club  just  when  it  happens 
to  suit  her  is  more  often  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  Two  other  points  there 
are  of  most  serious  import.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  work  from  within,  not 
from  without— to  know  the  girls  in 
their  own  homes,  to  do  one’s  very  best 
to  realize  what  their  surroundings, 
their  characters  and  consequently  their 
difilculties  and  temptations  are.  Uutil 
one  does  this  one  cannot  hope  to  help 
them  to  learn  the  rudiments  either  of 
manners  or  morals.  'To  begin  with,  one 
must  care  for  them.  And  when  once 
they  are  sure  one  does,  when  once  they 
return  the  love  they  receive,  all  things 
are  possible.  Secondly,  whatever  may 
be  the  creed  of  the  individual  worker, 
she  must  in  the  long  run  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that,  however  useful, 
however  improving  a  purely  secular 
club  may  be,  its  work  is  not  for  perma¬ 
nent,  lasting  effect,  comparable  to  the 
work  done  on  a  religious  basis. 

The  factory  girl  is  a  rude,  noisy, 
white-aproned  girl,  who  swings  rough¬ 
ly  against  one  in  the  Euston  Road,  ad¬ 
dressing  each  male  passer-by,  indis¬ 
criminately,  as  “George,  dear,”  and 
who  laughs  in  a  way  that  Jars  the 
nerves  of  the  delicately  nurtured.  She 
is  often  a  disappointing  creature  to 
those  who  would  help  her— a  person  of 
depressing  surprises— heart-breaking  at 
times  to  those  who  love  her.  Yet  she 
is  a  friend  worth  having— loyal  and 
straight  and  true.  She  has  not  yet 
wholly  emerged  from  her  original  sav¬ 
age  state,  but  she  is  rapidly  emerging. 
One  watches  her  gaining  visibly  in 
dignity,  self-respect  and  decorum. 
What  she  will  be  when  her  evolution  is 
accomplished,  one  dare  not  prophesy. 

But  one  is  very  hopeful. 
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A  novel  is  bad  not  so  much  because 
the  novelist  cannot  say  what  he  has  to 
say  as  because  he  has  nothing  to  say; 
but  both  disabilities  contribute  to  the 
badness,  for,  by  a  wise  ordinance  of 
nature,  he  who  bears  a  message  can 
always,  somehow,  deliver  it.  Most 
often  the  bad  novel  arises  from  an  ac¬ 
cident.  A  fleeting  impulse,  a  chance 
remark,  even  an  idle  hour,  and  lo!  the 
bad  novel  is  bom.  The  prospective  bad 
novelist  thinks  or  hears  either  “How 
nice  it  would  be  to  write  a  story!”  or 
“What  a  splendid  idea  for  a  story!” 
and  he  answers,  “Why  shouldn’t  I  try? 
I  will.”  Usually,  we  fancy.  It  is  the 
curiosity  to  experience  what  writing 
is  like,  and  not  the  desire  to  embody  a 
given  idea  in  literary  form,  that  makes 
the  silly  scribe,  w'hose  feeling  is  that 
it  would  be  rather  “fun”  to  do  as 
Thackeray  did.  The  splendid  idea  fol¬ 
lows,  forced  unnaturally  into  existence 
by  the  piquancy  of  the  desire.  So  the 
t>aper  is  bouglit,  the  pen  dipped  and 
the  novel  begun.  Now  the  bad  novelist 
is  commonly  a  somewhat  clever  and 
versatile  person,  with  a  certain  facil¬ 
ity,  and  his  flrst,  if  not  his  last  sen¬ 
sation  is  one  of  surprise  at  the  ease  of 
writing  narrative.  And  merely  to  write 
narrative  is  easy;  w'e  all  do  it  in  our 
letters— we  write  narrative  “without 
knowing  it.”  Indeed,  any  one— a  tea- 
merchant  or  an  engrossing  clerk— could 
produce  a  novel— that  is,  a  connected 
and  coherent  invented  narrative— if  he 
doggedly  persevered;  it  might  be  in¬ 
conceivably  fatuous,  but  It  would  be 
a  novel;  printed,  it  would  deceive  the 
eye  of  a  Ste.-Beuve  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet.  And  the  bad  novel  deceives 
the  eye  of  its  author,  as  he  writes  it, 
at  a  distance  of  a  foot.  It  looks  like  a 
novel;  it  has  all  the  customary  appara¬ 
tus  of  chapter-divisions,  short  lines, 


indented  lines,  inverted  commas;  it  is 
a  novel.  The  author  is  encouraged  to 
continue;  he  continues  and  he  flnishes; 
and,  once  in  a  hundred  times,  by  some 
error  of  destiny,  the  novel  is  published. 
We  calculate  that  the  bad  novelists 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  driven  by  curi¬ 
osity  or  the  force  of  an  idea,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  by  poverty,  produce  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  irredeemably  bad  novels  each 
week;  so  that,  though  only  one  per 
cent,  of  them  gets  as  far  as  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  compositors  (if  compositors  ever 
laugh)  the  number  reaching  this  ofl9ce 
in  a  year  is  quite  considerable.  We 
will  briefly  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
flnest  specimens,  dealing  first  with  the 
matter  and  then  with  the  manner. 

The  bad  novelist,  instead  of  finding  a 
central  Idea  for  an  environment,  inva¬ 
riably  finds  an  environment  for  a  cen¬ 
tral  idea.  With  him  the  Idea  is  upper¬ 
most.  His  pseudo-creative  impulse  Is 
not  the  vague  resultant  of  long  obser¬ 
vation  and  an  inclusive  sympathy,  but 
a  precise  and  defined  Inclination  to  re¬ 
late  something  unusual,  bizarre  or  as¬ 
tonishing.  The  bad  novelist  has  the 
same  false  notion  as  the  crowd  of  ami¬ 
able  friends  who  persist  in  annoying 
the  good  novelist  with  the  remark:  “I 
have  met  such  a  queer  man,  or  heard 
such  a  queer  Incident— I  am  sure  you 
would  be  interested— it  certainly  ought 
to  go  into  a  book.”  He  has  not  guessed 
that  the  aim  of  the  novelist  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  beauty  in  the  normal,  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  literary  freak-show;  that,  in 
fact  the  novelist  is  attracted  by  the  ab¬ 
normal  about  as  much  as  a  painter 
would  be  attracted  by  a  woman  with 
twelve  fingers  or  a  beard.  And  so  the 
bad  novelist  goes  in  search  of,  or  is 
seized  by,  the  startling  Idea;  and  the 
more  startling  it  is,  the  more  pleased 
he  is  with  it.  In  one  novel  now  before 
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us,  the  Idea  to  be  environed  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  a  rich  and  worldly  widowed 
lord,  who  is  also  a  painter,  finds  a  fe¬ 
male  infant  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
He  causes  her  to  be  brought  up  on  a 
remote  estate  in  Norway,  where  her 
life  is  so  arranged  that  she  shall  never 
see  a  man.  The  lord’s  son,  so  adroit  is 
his  father’s  scheming,  falls  in  love  with 
a  marvellous  portrait  of  a  woman  from 
the  lord’s  masterly  brush,  and  on  at¬ 
taining  his  majority  is  sent  to  the 
estate  in  Norway  under  sealed  orders. 
The  orders  being  unsealed,  the  son 
reads  thus:  “Ivor,  my  son,  by  the  grace 
of  Providence,  you  will  now  look  upon 
the  original  of  my  famous  picture, 
chaste,  pure  and  undefiled,  and  she  will 
see  in  you  the  first  man  she  has  ever 
beheld!  And,  best  of  all,  I  know  that 
you  already  love  her!’’  The  pair  marry. 
There  is  the  Idea,  hypnotizing  me  bad 
novelist,  who  very  probably  thought 
that  in  it  he  had  happened  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  original  method  of  contrasting 
the  “belles  of  society’’  with  the  perfect 
woman.  And  now  the  author  sits  down 
to  accomplish  the  embodiment,  and  one 
can  almost  hear  him  enquiring,  “How 
ought  I  to  begin?’’  The  obvious  course 
is  to  ask,  “How  do  other  authors  be¬ 
gin?’’  And  this  is  just  what  he  does 
ask,  and,  having  ascertained  the  an¬ 
swer,  begins  accordingly.  Observe,  it 
never  occurs  to  him  to  begin  by  exam¬ 
ining  life  and  nature  anew  for  himself. 
The  mere  Idea  has  already  carried  him 
far  away  from  all  considerations  of 
truth  and  probability.  In  the  present 
instance  he  begins  with  the  reception 
held  to  celebrate  the  son’s  majority. 
There  is  no  general  description  of  it, 
but  a  few  disconnected  “bits,’’  which 
he  has  evidently  remembered,  or  ex¬ 
cogitated  one  by  one,  and  strung  to¬ 
gether.  The  attitude  towards  “society 
belles”  is  sarcastic.  “The  two  girls 
squeezed  our  hands  with  the  formula 
smile,  lifted  their  precious  silks  abox:t 
their  legs,  and  squeezed  into  the  car¬ 


riage  in  front  of  their  mother,  whose 
enamelled  shoulders  shuddered  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  night  air.”  And  later  on 
are  such  phrases  as  “veiled  vulgarity,” 
“sou8-ent€ndu  doubly  clear  and  disgust¬ 
ing  to  a  refined  creature.”  Such  ob¬ 
servations,  as  they  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  him,  he  would  certainly  deem 
both  original  and  effective.  We  next 
come  to  the  father’s  portrait  of  the 
mysterious  damsel.  The  author's  pur¬ 
pose  Is  to  make  this  picture  impressive, 
and  the  means  which  he  adopts  are 
exactly  those  which  would  be  used  by 
a  man  ignorant  both  of  life  and  art. 
“Unanimously  pronounced  by  the  Press 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  year. 
Such  was  the  witchery  of  this  famous 
work  that  little  knots  of  fascinated  pic¬ 
ture-lovers  would  linger  at  the  canvas 
during  Its  tenure  at  [sic]  the  Academy 
and  gaze  upon  It  long  and  with  swim¬ 
ming  eyes,  unconscious  of  the  fleeting 
time,  and  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  dreams  which  it  inspired 
rather  than  at  the  radiating  loveliness 
of  the  picture  itself.”  Now,  if  the  bad 
novelist  could  have  walked  out  of  his 
study,  had  a  cold  plunge,  gazed  Inimi- 
cally  into  the  mirror  and  said  to  his 
face:  "Do  people  stand  long  rapt  and 
with  swimming  eyes  before  pictures  In 
the  Academy?”  there  might  have  been 
hope  for  him.  But  of  such  a  feat  of 
detachment  he  is  constitutionally  in¬ 
capable,  and  so  gaining  momentum 
page  by  page,  he  wanders  further  and 
further  away  from  reality.  He  is  lost. 
Often  you  can  see  him  puzzling  where 
to  go,  what  to  say  next,  and  saying 
the  most  ludicrous  things  in  his  be¬ 
wilderment.  As  thus:  “It  being  bad 
form  to  notice  any  peculiar  habits  or 
fads  of  one’s  guests,  I  have  no  very 
clear  impression  of  the  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald’s  conduct  as  he  left  the  house.” 
Or  again:  “That,  said  as  it  was  with  a 
dreamy,  far-away  look,  would  have 
flattered  some  men  and  made  them 
sensible  of  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
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throw  their  arms  round  her  neck  and 
embrace  her  or  raise  her  hand  gently 
to  the  lips  and  imprint  upon  it  a  kiss 
fuli  of  the  profoundest  meaning.  Such, 
however,  was  my  father’s  training  that 
my  mind  was  entirely  Innocent  of  any 
leaning  in  that  direction.”  And  so  the 
bad  novel  continues,  at  haphazard,  an 
inconsequent  farrago  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  imitations  interspersed 
with  original  fatuities,  until  the  last 
ecstasy--“Ivor,  my  own,  my  dearest 
love,  now  we  shall  be  together  always, 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  always,  always 
together.”  The  Idea  is  clothed. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  bad 
novel— by  which  we,  of  course,  mean 
the  literary  manner— the  commonest 
and  most  pervading  characteristic  of  it 
is  the  tendency  to  write,  not  in  words, 
but  in  piirases.  As  Schopenhauer  said 
of  unintelligent  authors:  “They  com¬ 
bine  whole  phrases  more  than  words— 
phrases  Itanales."  There  is  no  clearly 
defined  thought  “It  is  only  intelli¬ 
gent  writers  who  place  individual  viords 
together  icith  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
use,  and  select  them  with  a  delibera¬ 
tion.”  The  subject  of  phrases  banales 
is  much  too  large  to  be  entered  upon 
here.  The  habit  of  thinking  in  phrases 
leads,  by  a  curious  attraction,  to  the 
habit  of  imagining  in  episodes  or  lumps 
of  event  instead  of  detail  by  detail. 
Thus,  when  a  hero  is  suddenly  called 
away  on  a  journey,  all  the  rigmarole 
of  acts  previously  performed  by  other 
heroes  so  placed  is  set  out  in  full.  “I 
scribbled  a  few  brief  notes  cancelling 
tlie  engagements  I  bad  contracted;” 
or,  at  the  end  of  the  Journey:  “I  at 
once  dismissed  the  driver  with  a  fee 
that  made  his  old  eyes  sparkle.”  It 
is  the  same  with  descriptions;  they  are 
conceived  in  a  chunk;  there  is  none  of 
the  minutite  of  invention,  but  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  some  remembered 
whole.  Thus,  the  account  of  a  young 
lady’s  boudoir  (in  a  novel  which  opens: 
“Everybody  knows  Champington,  the 


little  town  nestling  in  the  Surrey  bills”) 
begins:  “The  room  was  tastefully  and 
elegantly  furnished  in  a  style  that  sig¬ 
nalized  a  woman’s  inspiration;”  then 
follows  a  page  and  a  half  of  descriptive 
clichis;  and  the  last  phrase  is:  “Odor 
of  roses  and  mignonette.”  Even  there 
the  bad  novelist  cannot  drop  his  chunk 
of  remembered  episode,  for  on  the  next 
few  pages  we  meet  with  these  locu¬ 
tions:— 

Sol  shot  his  beams  of  light  athwart 
the  window. 

So,  at  least,  Sol  seemed  to  say  to 
Alice  Lawson,  a  winsome.  .  .  . 

“How  delicious!”  she  cried,  taking 
a  deep  inspiration  of  the  flower- 
scented  air. 

“Heigho!” 

Now,  why  do  young  girls  say 
“Heigho!”  often  when  they  have  not 
a  trouble  in  the  world? 

Nine  pages  elapse  before  the  bad  nov¬ 
elist  is  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
spell  cast  by  the  Incantatory  phrase, 
“The  room  was  tastefully  and  elegant¬ 
ly,”  etc. 

The  bad  novelist  betrays  himself  by 
bis  nomenclature  and  his  headings. 
The  aristocratic  lover  of  our  Norwe¬ 
gian  paragon  is  styled  “The  Hon.  Ivor 
Treherne;”  when  the  bad  novelist 
wants  to  create  a  person  of  true  dis¬ 
tinction,  he  always,  as  a  first  step,  calls 
him  Treherne,  or  Dalrymple,  or  An- 
struther.  Here  are  some  of  the  chap¬ 
ter-headings  from  the  Champington 
novel — “A  Bafiling  Quest,”  “Toilers  in 
Babylon,”  “Link  by  Link,”  “Where  ig¬ 
norance  is  bliss  ’tls  folly  to  be  wise,” 
“Alas!”  “A  desperate  dilemma.” 

To  conclude,  the  most  pathetic  lite¬ 
rary  shortcoming  of  the  bad  novelist  is 
his  entire  inability  to  say  what  be 
wants  to  say— a  shortcoming  not  often 
noticeable  because  he  so  seldom  wants 
to  say  anything  in  particular.  There 
are  rare  moments,  however,  when  one 
can  perceive  that  be  really  has  some- 
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thing  on  his  mind.  To  witness  his  elist,  by  simple  amateurishness, 
struggles  then  is  painful.  The  expert  “never  gets  anywhere  near”  hte 
penman  is  frequently  conscious  of  hav-  real  thoughts.  He  Is  continually 
Ing,  despite  himself,  written  differently  stultifying  and  falsifying  himself,  pos- 
from  his  intention,  of  having  com-  ing  as  a  bigger  fool  than  actually  he  is. 
passed  a  passage,  but  not  at  That  is  his  tragedy  which  he  does  not 
all  the  passage.  The  bad  nov-  suspect. 

Tb«  Academy. 


THE  ART  OF  FICTION  MADE  EASY. 


It  happened  the  other  evening,  when 
we  were  in  company  with  some  ingeni¬ 
ous  gentlemen,  that  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  subject  of  literature. 
Literature,  be  it  noted,  to  most  gentle¬ 
men,  however  ingenious,  means  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  the  few  novels 
which  happen  to  have  been  latest  pub¬ 
lished  and  read,  or  possibly  not  read, 
for  men  may  talk  with  a  more  open 
mind  when  their  judgment  is  not 
warped  by  the  prejudice  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Our  conversation,  then,  was  en¬ 
tirely  connected  with  the  fiction  of  the 
hour,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  reader  if  he  is  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  conversation  was  not 
worth  recording,  for  indeed  it  was  not 
and  we  should  not  dream  of  troubling 
him  with  it.  In  its  course,  however, 
one  or  two  remarks  were  passed  which 
have  since  remained  in  our  memory, 
not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  value 
as  for  the  trains  of  thought  which  they 
naturally  suggest.  One  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  with  an  air  of  large- 
hearted  proprietorship  before  the  fire, 
took  upon  himself  the  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  duty  of  settling  the  relation  of  the 
general  public  to  fiction,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  be  acquitted  himself  of  it 
lightly  enough.  “In  this  connection,” 
he  said,  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
general  public;  mankind  in  its  relation 
to  novels  is  divisible  into  three  classes; 
those  (and  they  are  the  largest  class) 
who  write  novels  and  do  not  read  them. 


otherwise  known  as  authors;  those  who 
read  them  and  do  not  write  them,  of 
whom  it  is  safe  to  conjecture  tnat  at 
least  half  will  eventually  remove  into 
the  first  class;  and  lastly  those  who 
neither  read  novels  nor  write  them; 
they  are  the  critics,  whose  reviews  are 
so  helpful  to  us  in  choosing  a  course  of 
holiday  reading.” 

As  we  know,  there  are  some  who 
would  even  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  equator,  therefore  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dissect  this  sweeping  sum¬ 
mary  into  its  primordial  inaccuracies, 
and  hang  the  atoms  up  for  public  de¬ 
rision.  The  omniscience  of  an  evening 
is  soon  forgotten,  and  in  the  gray  light 
of  the  following  morning  its  possessor 
is  again  the  ordinary  ignorant  mortal 
whose  opinions  are  founded  dutifully 
upon  his  dally  paper.  But  these  re¬ 
marks  are  not  without  a  certain  sug¬ 
gestiveness.  The  number  of  novels  put 
forth  yearly  for  the  consideration  of 
a  patient  world  is  enough  to  make  the 
brain  reel  and  the  heart  grow  sick,  if, 
that  is  to  say,  one  Is  conscientious 
enough  to  desire  to  keep  level  wita  the 
conversational  times.  Conscience,  how¬ 
ever  is  dally  becoming  less  esteemed; 
It  may  be  compared  to  an  aching  tootli 
which  arouses  in  the  sufferer  only  one 
wish,  to  kill  the  nerve.  So,  we  suppose 
It  has  come  about  that  after  a  long 
course  of  conscience-killing  man  looks 
with  indifference  on  the  output  of  nov¬ 
els  with  which  he  can  never  hope  to 
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keep  pace,  even  to  so  slight  an  extent 
as  to  know  most  of  them  by  name.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  he  has  another  source  of  con¬ 
solation.  He  may  have  written,  be 
writing,  or  intend  to  write  one  him¬ 
self. 

This,  of  course,  puts  the  whole  matter 
in  a  very  different  light,  for  it  makes 
all  other  novels  seems  to  him  small  and 
unimportant,  trivial  matters  In  no  way 
connected  with  his  own  world.  A  Greek 
philosopher  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“Man  is  the  measure  of  himself;”  we 
think  that  this  statement  reversed, 
“The  measure  of  himself  is  man.” 
tliough  doubtless  less  philosophical,  is 
a  good  deal  more  true  to  life;  for,  after 
all,  what  really  Interests  a  man  is  that 
which  concerns  himself,  and  no  less 
true  Is  the  opposite,  what  concerns  a 
man  Is  that  which  Interests  him. 

If  then  this  source  of  consolation  be 
admitted.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
how  large  a  number  are  benefited  by 
it.  We  will  not  definitely  state  our 
own  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  it  is 
highly  inartistic  to  deal  violent  blows 
unexpectedly;  more  subtly  we  will  put 
a  question  to  the  reader,  which  he  may 
answer  to  himself  without  prejudice. 
Has  he  ever  had  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  has  not  at  some  time  suspect¬ 
ed  of  a  tendency  to  fiction,  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  or  desire,  that  is  to  say.  of  some 
day  achieving  fame  and  fortune  by 
means  of  a  novel?  We  fancy  he  will 
he  hard  put  to  It  to  answer  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  If  his  experience  has  been  in 
any  way  comparable  with  our  own. 
The  bad  habit  of  writing  is  not  now 
the  cherished  property  of  the  few;  it 
is  part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  the 
many,  whether  it  actually  results  in  a 
book  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
time-honored  'natal  endowment  of  the 
silver  spoon  will  shortly  be  set  aside  as 
out  of  date,  and  that  a  gold  nib  will  be 
substituted,  or  some  other  emblem  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  infant’s  future  hrilHan- 
cy  as  a  writer. 


The  next  remark,  which  we  will  per¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  quote,  came  from  the 
youngest  member  of  the  company.  In 
the  pleasing  vernacular  of  the  rising 
generation  he  said  that  a  certain  novel 
was  “jolly  rotten.”  Pressed  to  explain, 
he  said  that  the  characters  were  “a  lot 
of  dummies”  wMth  about  as  much  life 
as  “my  hat,”  while  the  grammar  and 
style  w’ere  “aw’ful,”  and  the  plot  “as 
old  as  the  Ark.”  The  book  which  he 
anathematized  with  such  discriminat¬ 
ing  nicety.  Is  one  of  the  sort  that  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  publishers  as  “A  strong 
story,  brightly  written,  holds  the  in¬ 
terest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 
It  is,  in  short,  a  typical  modern  novel, 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  hundreds 
of  others.  Doubtless  our  young  friend 
did  not  choose  his  words  as  care¬ 
fully  as  he  probably  would  have 
chosen  them  if  he  had  been 
writing  a  review  of  the  work 
in  question;  but  making  allowances  for 
the  force  of  modern  speech,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  his  Judgment  was 
not  at  fault,  and  that  the  book  of  which 
we  were  speaking  is  “jolly  rotten.”  We 
are  compelled  to  go  further,  since  we 
have  said  that  it  is  typical,  and  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  hearty  criticism  to  the  whole 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  great  majority  of  modern  popu¬ 
lar  novels. 

This  will  possibly  shock  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  one  kind  and  another,  but  what 
else  are  we  to  say  of  these  lamentable 
productions?  And  how  could  they  for 
the  most  part  be  other  than  lamentable, 
when  we  find  the  whole  world  turning 
author?  It  has  come  out  at  last,  though 
we  said  a  little  while  ago  that  we 
would  not  give  our  opinion.  The  trouble 
is  that  everybody,  fit  or  unfit,  wise  or 
foolish,  learned  or  ignorant,  thinks  him¬ 
self  or  herself  capable  of  writing  a 
novel;  and  worse  still,  is  not  content 
with  the  gratifying  thought  but  is  at 
once  eager  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  The 
result  is  the  hundreds  of  “jolly  rotten” 
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novels  aforesaid;  books  uninstructed 
with  information  or  imagination,  unre¬ 
lieved  by  a  ghost  of  humor  or  a  gleam 
of  intelligence. 

But  concerning  the  badness  of  the 
average  novel,  we  have  said  enough. 
Indeed  it  is  only  the  profound  sadness 
with  which  the  subject  inspires  us, 
that  has  moved  us  to  say  so  much. 
Since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  we  bear 
our  affliction,  with  fortitude  we  trust, 
at  least  with  resignation.  Nor  are 
we  altogether  without  hope  for  the 
future.  It  has  been  borne  in  upon  us 
that  there  is  a  small  band  of  devoted 
workers  who  have  set  themselves  the 
immense  task  of  teaching  the  aspiring 
novelist  how  to  write.  Surely  this  is  a 
sign  that  people  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that,  to  write  a  novel  at  all  satis¬ 
factorily,  an  author  must  have  certain 
qualifications,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  English 
language;  we  do  not  for  our  own  part 
insist  upon  anything  so  abstruse  as  a 
plot,  or  characters  that  have  at  least 
some  elements  of  human  nature  in 
their  composition. 

The  most  recent  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  we  have  seen  bears  the  Im¬ 
posing.  yet  simple,  title  “How  to  Write 
a  Novel:  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art 
of  Fiction;”  and  we  learn  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  How  To  series,  a  name 
which  is  also  simple,  if  not  imposing, 
and  certainly  most  suggestive  for  a 
series.  The  writer,  who  is  veiled  under 
a  modest  anonymity,  offers  some  excel¬ 
lent  advice  to  those  who  propose  to  set 
about  writing  novels;  people  who  no 
doubt,  if  left  alone,  would  produce  one 
of  the  ordinary  popular  novels,  “strong 
stories,  brightly  written,”  of  which  we 
have  beard.  It  also  contains  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  and  a  great  deal 
of  quotation.  For  the  world  turned  au¬ 
thor  we  imagine  it  will  be  a  most  help¬ 
ful  and  stimulating  guide.  The  avowed 
position  of  the  writer  seems  to  be, 
briefly,  that  he  cannot  teach  people  to 


tell  a  good  story,  but  if  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  their  own  story,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  he  can  teach  them  to  tell 
it  grammatically  and  logically;  he  can 
“Increase  the  power  of  the  telling  aud 
change  it  from  crude  and  ineffective 
methods  to  those  which  reach  the  apex 
of  developed  art.”  To  this  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton  would  have  said  “all  excellent 
good;”  we  can  at  least  say  that  it  is 
much  better  than  nothing.  The  ensur¬ 
ing  of  grammar  and  the  avoidance  of 
logical  absurdity  would  be  a  great 
point  gained,  and  would  tend  to  make 
many  novels  if  not  readable,  at  least 
not  entirely  unreadable.  We  wish  the 
author  every  success. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
book  we  come  across  some  pieces  of 
advice  which  seem  wonderfully  apt  for 
would-be  authors  of  “strong  stories.” 
In  a  chapter  on  “Pitfalls”  there  are 
several,  of  which  we  will  take  one  on 
that  most  enthralling  subject,  society. 

Perhaps  your  novel  will  take  the 
reader  into  aristocratic  circles.  Pray 
do  not  make  the  attempt  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  such  circles.  Ig¬ 
norance  will  surely  betray  you,  and  in 
describing  a  dinner,  or  an  “At  Home” 
you  will  raise  derisive  laughter  by  sug¬ 
gesting  the  details  of  a  most  Impossible 
meal,  or  spoil  your  heroine  by  making 
her  guilty  of  atrocious  etiquette.  The 
remedy  is  close  at  band;  Icnoto  your 
subject. 

We  cannot  too  warmly  recommend 
the  principle  of  this  advice,  but  surely 
there  might  conceivably  be  difflculties 
about  the  last  injunction.  Some  people 
are  so  exclusive.  The  young  author 
might  of  course  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  call  on  the  nearest  duchess  while 
she  was  giving  a  dinner-party  In  order 
to  get  his  local  color  right;  but  it  miglit, 
we  suspect,  be  also  worth  his  while  to 
cast  about  for  an  invitation  first,  or 
failing  that  to  let  himself  out  as  a 
waiter.  Perhaps  the  latter  course 
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would  be  the  better,  as  giving  more  fa¬ 
cility  for  observation. 

I’nder  the  heading  of  “Topography 
and  Geography”  our  author  says: 

Should  you  depict  a  lover’s  scene  in 
India,  take  care  not  to  describe  it  as 
occurring  in  “beautiful  twilight.”  It  is 
quite  possible  to  know  that  darkness 
follows  sunset,  and  yet  to  forget  it  in 
the  moment  of  writing;  but  a  good 
writer  is  never  caught  “napping”  In 
these  matters.  If  you  don’t  know  In¬ 
dia,  choose  Cairo,  about  which,  after 
half-a-dozen  lengthened  visits,  yon  can 
speak  with  certainty. 

This  is  good  and  sound,  but  surely  he 
rates  our  intelligence  somewhat  low. 
We  think  w^e  could  undertake  to  say 
whether  there  w’as  any  twilight  in  Cairo 
after  one  visit,  and  that  need  be  no 
v(>ry  long  one;  after  six  we  could  speak 
with  certainty  on  many  other  things 
besides  twilight,  on  the  appearance  of 
tlie  moon  in  that  city,  for  instance. 
Can  one  lover  make  a  scene?  In  a 
sense  he  could,  of  course,  and  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  too,  if  he  found  a  third 
party  interfering  with  w'hat  our  cheer¬ 
ful  young  critic  would  call  “his  best 
girl.” 

But  we  will  not  trespass  further  on 
the  field  of  his  didactic.  It  will  be 
more  within  our  own  province  if  we 
venture  to  cull  one  or  two  flowers  from 
his  w'ell-ordered  garden  of  Illustration. 
There  is  a  most  entertaining  chapter 
on  “How  Authors  Work,”  which  shows 
us  that  the  methods  of  the  great  novel¬ 
ists  are  at  least  as  various  as  their 
styles,  and  that  the  embryo  author  who 
endeavored  to  combine  them  w’ould 
soon  come  to  an  early  grave;  the  grave 
might  even  be  his  portion  if  he  tried  to 
imitate  some  of  them.  If  he  proposes, 
for  instance,  to  live  by  his  pen,  it 
would  never  do  for  him  to  follow  the 
admirable,  example  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
who  “has  been  knowm  to  pass  days  and 
weeks  on  a  short  story  or  poem  before 
he  was  ready  to  deliver  it  into  tlie 


hands  of  the  printer.”  Death  In  this 
case  might  be  slow,  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  sure,  as  from  the  nature  of 
things  man  can  only  exist  for  a  certain 
time  without  more  solid  food  than  a 
short  story  or  poem. 

>Iost  of  the  authors  who  are  quoted 
in  this  book  work,  or  worked,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
w’hlch  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method,  if  the  author  ever  has  such 
moments.  Anthony  Trollope,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  consci¬ 
entious.  He  allowed  himself  a  certain 
space  of  time  for  the  completion  of  a 
book  and  entered  the  amount  which  he 
had  w'ritten  every  day  in  a  diary 
marked  for  that  purpose.  We  know 
something  of  this  plan,  as  we  once  tried 
it  ourselves.  The  o»Iy  drawback  that 
we  can  remember  wHs  that  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  diary  (ruling  it  neatly  in 
red  ink,  counting  the  words  already 
written,  and  so  on)  took  so  much  time, 
that  we  had  to  devote  every  other  day 
to  it,  and  we  doubt  whether  we  gained 
very  much.  Continued  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  made  us  more  expert, 
for  we  confess  that  we  did  not  give  it  a 
very  long  trial.  As  it  was,  if  our  mem¬ 
ory  does  not  fail  us,  the  novel  and  tlie 
diary  expired  together  on  the  fourth 
day. 

“Oulda  writes  In  the  early  morning. 
She  gets  up  at  five  o’clock,  and  before 
she  begins  works  herself  up  into  a  sort 
of  literary  trance.”  This  is  extremely 
interesting,  for  this  literary  trance  ex¬ 
plains  a  good  many  things  hitherto  not 
revealed  to  us,  as,  for  example,  how  it 
came  about  that  a  pretty  lady  (in  the 
delectable  tale  of  “Strathmore”)  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  unusual  feat 
of  castling  her  opponent’s  queen  at 
chess;  and  how  again  Chandos,  the  in¬ 
comparable  Chandos,  suffered  himself 
to  be  crowned  (to  be  sure  it  was  by  an¬ 
other  pretty  lady)  with  roses  drenclied 
in  burgundy  without  a  thought  for  Ii’k 
shirt-collar.  The  only  otlier  instance 
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of  a  writer  working  in  a  literary  trance 
that  we  can  recall  at  the  moment,  is 
where  Lavengro  is  writing  the  history 
of  Joseph  Sell;  but  in  his  case  it  was 
induced  by  necessity,  and  not  of  his 
own  free  will. 

It  is  very  meritorious  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Ouida  to  rise  so  early,  but  we 
fear  that  she  will  find  few  imitators. 
The  pernicious  rhyme— 

When  the  morning  rises  red. 

Rise  not  thou,  but  keep  thy  bed; 
When  the  dawn  is  dull  and  gray. 
Sleep  is  still  the  better  way— 

Is  every  whit  as  popular  with  literary 
men  as  with  any  other  class  of  pecant 
mortals. 

We  know  not  if  it  even  bears  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  young  author  could  in  any 
circumstances  leave  his  well-earned 
sleep  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  at  half¬ 
past  five  in  the  morning.  For  our  own 
part  many  considerations  would  deter 
us  from  such  a  proceeding.  Most  Im¬ 
portant  is  the  question  of  breakfast, 
before  which  no  man  is  a  man  worth 
speaking  of.  Then  there  are  other 
things;  our  writing-table  is  by  some  in¬ 
scrutable  process  put  every  morning 
into  a  semblance  of  tidiness,  whereas 
In  its  normal  condition  (that  is  to  say, 
as  we  left  it  the  night  before)  it  is  a 
sight  to  make  angels  weep,  ^iloreover, 
if  on  the  previous  evening  our  ingeni¬ 
ous  friends  have  honored  us  with  their 
oompany,  there  will  have  been  liba¬ 
tions,  modest  indeed  but,  by  reason  of 
glasses,  decanters  and  other  hospitable 
appurtenances,  tending  to  untidiness. 
And  further,  our  cheerful  young  critic, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  is  as  lib¬ 
eral  with  his  cigar-ashes  as  with  his 
comments.  No,  far  be  it  from  us  to  be¬ 
gin  to  write  in  the  small  hours. 

Morning  sleep  avoideth  broil. 

Wastetb  not  in  greedy  toil. 

M.  Zola,  we  learn,  “darkens  his  rooms 
when  he  writes;’’  to  hide  his  blushes. 


we  wonder?  “Upon  Ibsen’s  writing- 
table  is  a  small  tray  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grotesque  figures— a  wooden 
bear,  a  tiny  devil,  two  or  three  cats 
(one  of  them  playing  a  fiddle)  and  some 
rabbits.”  The  advantages  of  this  aie 
not  obvious,  though  we  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Charles  Dickens  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  similar  fancy;  but  there 
must  be  a  purpose  in  it.  for  Ibsen  says: 
“I  could  not  write  without  them;  but 
why  I  use  them  is  my  own  secret.” 
Hawthorne  appears  to  have  torn  his 
surroundings  to  pieces  while  composing. 
“He  is  said  to  have  taken  a  garment 
from  his  wife’s  sewing-basket  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  without  being  conscious 
of  the  act.  Thus  an  entire  table  and 
the  arms  of  a  rocking-chair  were  whit¬ 
tled  away  in  this  manner.”  This  meth¬ 
od  is  also  to  be  deprecated  for  various 
reasons. 

Of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  we  learn, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  ingenuous 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley,  to  whom  he  would 
appear  (figuratively  speaking)  to  have 
unbosomed  himself,  that  he  “is  found 
at  his  desk  every  morning,  but  if  the 
inspiration  does  not  come,  he  never 
forces  himself  to  write.  Sometimes  it 
will  conie  after  waiting  several  hours, 
and  sometimes  it  will  seem  to  have 
come  when  it  hasn’t,  which  means  that 
next  morning  he  has  to  tear  up  what 
was  written  the  day  before  and  start 
afresh.”  The  idea  of  Mr.  Hope  sitting 
daily  at  his  desk  with  his  right  hand 
holding  a  pen  poised  over  his  paper, 
and  his  left  outstretched  to  grasp  the 
forelock  of  the  goddess  Occasion,  so 
soon  as  she  presents  herself,  is  irresis¬ 
tible.  But  the  possibility  of  Occasion 
turning  out  to  be  a  mere  simulacrum  in 
a  wig  has  in  it  the  elements  of  trag¬ 
edy.  We  are  tempted  to  ask,  what 
does  Mr.  Hope  do  when  his  copy  goes 
off  to  the  printer  the  same  day?  Does 
he  content  himself  with  tearing  up  a 
proof?  We  ask  the  question  because 
of  his  latest  “Dolly  Dialogue,”  the  one 
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about  the  roller  and  the  bump.  Did  he 
surround  himself  with  fragments  of 
the  “Westminster  Gazette?”  Several 
careful  perusals  of  it  have  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  its  meaning  to  us;  but  of  course 
the  presence  or  absence  of  inspiration 
is  a  thing  an  author  must  decide  for 
himself,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Hope  knows 
wliat  he  means  by  it. 

We  should  dearly  like  to  be  able  to 
work  on  Mr.  Robert  Barr’s  principle, 
for  which  again  we  have  to  thank  Mrs. 
Tooley.  Before  he  “publishes  a  novel 
he  spends  years  in  thinking  the  thing 
out.”  He  spent  ten  years  in  thinking 
out  “The  Mutable  Many!”  But  against 
this  plan  there  are  the  same  objections 
as  against  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s. 

On  the  whole  we  doubt  whether  the 
methods  of  the  great  masters,  as  set 
forth  in  this  book,  are  likely  to  assist 
the  young  author  materially;  though 
they  are  extremely  valuable  if  only 
showing  (what  has  been  abundantly 
shown  already)  that  great  minds  and 
little  things  often  agree.  Perhaps  the 
writer  might  have  done  better  to 
treat  of  “How  not  to  Write  a  Novel.” 
One  example  is  worth  ten  precepts, 
and  had  he  taken  a  dozen  average  nov¬ 
els  and  extracted  from  them  a  few 
hundred  examples  of  how  the  thing 
should  not  be  done,  his  labors  would, 
we  cannot  but  think,  have  been 
of  far  more  practical  value. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  un¬ 
happy  tendency  to  be  epigrammatic, 
which  we  sigh  over  in  so  many  of  our 
younger  authors,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  female  kind.  The  form 
\vhich  it  generally  takes  is  to  make  one 
woman  say  something  spiteful  about 
another  in  such  a  way  that  she  can 
deny  the  soft  impeachment  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  really  very  easy  to  do  this, 
if  you  leave  out  enough  words.  We 
will  concoct  an  epigrammatic  conversa¬ 


tion  in  which  the  character  of  the  lady 
under  discussion  is  irretrievably  de¬ 
stroyed,  while  neither  of  the  speakers 
is  committed  to  anything  definite. 

“Ah!”  said  Lady  Fitzclarence,  “it  is 
easy  for  her  to  be  good  when—” 

“When?”  said  he. 

“When  she  has  no  inclination  to  be 
wicked,  or—” 

“Or  what?” 

“Oh,  well,  it  doesn’t  matter,  but—” 

“But?” 

“Ah!” 

This  is  epigram,  the  epigram  of  the 
average  novel,  the  epigram  which  im¬ 
passioned  reviewers  (especially  when 
the  author  happens  to  wear  petticoats) 
describe  as  scintillating,  or  coruscating, 
with  wit  And  how  much  more  than 
the  epigram  is  there  in  the  average 
novel  that  might  be  put  into  this  In¬ 
dex  Expurgatorius.  The  grammar,  the 
style,  the  plot,  the  scenery,  the  conver¬ 
sation,  the  humor!  “O  the  humor  of 
it!”  But  we  do  not  wish  to  embark  on 
the  work  ourselves,  so  we  will  leave 
the  suggestion  where  it  is,  for  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “How  to  Write  a  Novel”  to  use 
if  he  so  pleases,  and  our  hearty  good 
will  with  it. 

In  conclusion  we  may  be  expected  to 
give  a  word  of  advice  to  the  intending 
author  of  a  “strong  story.”  Every 
man,  it  is  often  said,  has  it  in  him  to 
write  one  good  novel.  Let  him  keep  it 
there;  let  him  keep  it  hermetically 
sealed  within  him.  There  is  our  advice 
in  a  nutshell.  But  If  this  will  not  con¬ 
tent  him,  we  have  thought  of  a  scheme 
of  work  which,  properly  applied,  should 
simplify  his  own  course,  and  also  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  public.  We 
offer  it  to  him  without  prejudice. 

(1)  Do  your  writing  whenever  you 
are  unoccupied. 

(2)  Take  care  that  you  never  are  un¬ 
occupied. 
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ATTHIS. 

/  lowi  thee,  Atthis,  long  ago, 

Loved  thee,  nay,  breathe  it  soft  and  low 
For  all  its  shattered  sweetness,  so — 

I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  long  ago! 

Once,  more  than  life  thy  slightest  curl 
I  loved  to  touch,  to  call  mine,— Girl— 

Thou  wonder  wrought  in  rose  and  pearl— 

How  Time  has  changed  us  in  his  whirl! 

Yea,  then  thy  hands  about  my  brow 
Were  more  than  all  these  laurels:  how 
They  thrilled  me  uttering  every  vow! 

I  cannot  quite  forget— canst  thou? 

/  loved  thee:  scarcely  could  I  say 
“I  love  thee”  in  that  bygone  day; 

Too  sweet  a  thing  it  seemed  to  play 
The  changes  on.  Said  I  alway? 

Ah!  Wild  regrets  o’er  ruins!  Sweet 
Too  wayward  are  Love’s  stealthy  feet; 

How  all  my  rhythmic  pulses  beat 
The  sad  refrain;  relax,  repeat— 

I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  long  ago. 

Loved  thee,  nay,  breathe  it  soft  and  low. 

For  all  its  shattered  sweetness,  so— 

I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  long  ago. 

From  "An  Iseult  Idyll  and  other  Poem»."  Constant  Lounsbory. 
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It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  perma¬ 
nent  value  of  the  work  of  the  great 
worker  who  has  been  taken  from  us. 
Foreign  nations,  in  the  titles  and  digni¬ 
ties  and  appreciations  that  they 


have 

given  during 

the  last 

30 

years,  have  already 

spoken. 

and 

with 

no  uncertain 

voice. 

Few 

will 

doubt  that  the 

next  age 

will 

repeat  their  verdict— that  in  William 
Stubbs  England  had  her  greatest  histo¬ 
rian  in  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
the  last  few  years  a  new  school  of  his¬ 


torical  writers  has  arisen,  which  has  in 
some  important  respects  challenged 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  ar¬ 
rived;  but  while  many  eminent  names 
have  been  treated  by  the  new  writers 
with  scant  respect,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  “Constitutional  History  of  Eng¬ 
land”  has  never  ceased  to  be  regarded 
with  the  highest  reverence. 

It  was  a  reverence  which  was  the 
reward  of  pre-eminently  honest,  minute 
and  accurate  work,  and  work  which 
was  in  the  highest  sense  original.  Dr. 
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Stubbs  belonged— it  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  it— to  a  school,  the  well-defined 
school  of  Oxford  historians,  which 
owed  much  of  its  original  impulse  In 
equal  degrees  to  the  great  German  sci¬ 
entific  historians  and  to  the  Tractarian 
movement.  But  he  was  notably  the 
most  original,  the  greatest,  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  whom  the  world  gradually  recog¬ 
nized  him  to  be  the  leader.  Haddan 
and  Freeman,  and  Green,  and  Bright, 
each  had  characteristic  powers,  but  he 
seemed  to  combine  them  all,  accuracy, 
and  a  deep  though  often  silent  enthusi¬ 
asm,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  a 
wide  outlook.  The  leadership  which  his 
friends— as  all  readers  of  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  Life  will  remember— were  so 
proud  to  recognize  came  to  him  natu¬ 
rally,  not  only  from  his  great  powers 
of  mind,  but  still  more  from  his  char¬ 
acter.  Its  absolute  loyalty  and  consci¬ 
entiousness,  its  sincerity,  its  courage, 
its  tolerance  made  him  a  man  to  whom 
workers  in  the  same  field  naturally 
looked  for  guidance.  Certainly  they 
were  never  disappointed. 

Perhaps  no  English  man  of  learning, 
certainly  no  English  historian,  has  left 
behind  him  so  large  a  number  of  works 
of  the  highest  excellence.  In  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  great  English  mediaeval 
chronicles  beginning  with  those  of 
Richard  I  in  1S64  and  ending  in  1889 
with  William  of  Malmesbury,  he  set 
for  English  scholars  at  least  an  abso¬ 
lutely  new  standard  of  minute  accu¬ 
racy  and  of  breadth  in  survey.  They 
had  all  the  merits  of  the  greatest  edi¬ 
tions  of  classical  texts,  and  they 
showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
medloeval  life  which  had  never  been 
equalled,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed.  The  “Constitutional  History 
of  England,’’  published  1874-1878. 
showed  that  the  editor  of  mediaeval 
texts  was  also  a  great  original  worker. 
Nothing  on  so  great  a  scale  had  been 
attempted  In  England  since  Gibbon; 
and  the  insight,  tlie  breadth,  the  extra¬ 


ordinary  accuracy  of  the  work  recalled 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  English 
historians.  “The  history  of  institu¬ 
tions,’’  wrote  the  author.  In  a  preface 
which  has  become  classical  among  his¬ 
torical  students  “cannot  be  mastered, 
can  scarcely  be  approached  without  an 
effort.  It  affords  little  of  the  romantic 
incident  or  of  the  picturesque  grouping 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  history 
in  general,  and  holds  out  small  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  mind  that  requires  to  be 
tempted  to  the  study  of  truth.  But  it 
has  a  deep  value  and  an  abiding  inter¬ 
est  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
work  upon  it.  It  presents.  In  every 
branch,  a  regularly  developed  series  of 
causes  and  consequences,  and  abounds 
in  examples  of  that  continuity  of  life 
the  realization  of  which  is  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  a  personal  hold  on 
the  past  and  a  right  Judgment  of  the 
present.  For  the  roots  of  the  present 
lie  deep  in  the  past,  and  nothing  in  the 
past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would 
learn  how  the  present  comes  to  be  what 
it  is.’’ 

The  book  which  was  introduced  in 
these  words  was  one  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  found  could  not  be  approached 
“without  an  effort;’’  but  it  was  one 
which  left  on  Its  readers  the  Inefface¬ 
able  impression  that  “nothing  in  tlie 
past  is  dead.’’  Perhaps,  when  It  is 
read  again  and  again.  It  appeals  even 
more  than  by  its  massive  learning,  its 
extraordinary  patience  of  Investlg-'tlon 
and  Its  singular  acuteness  of  insight, 
by  its  deep  sympathy  for  human  life. 
That  was  a  sympathy  which  was  a 
marked  feature  of  its  author’s  charac¬ 
ter.  The  sympathy  was  that  of  the 
historian,  not  that  of  the  philosopher. 
When  he  went  back  to  Oxford  as  Regi¬ 
us  Professor  of  Modern  History  he 
said:— 

I  desire  to  Introduce  myself  to  you, 
not  as  a  philosopher,  nor  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  worker  at  history.  Not  that 
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1  have  not  strong  views  on  politics,  nor 
lAiort  and  concise  opinions  on  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  because  this  is  my  work,  and 
I  have  taken  it  up  in  all  sincerity  and 
desire  of  truth,  and  wish  to  keep  to  my 
work,  and  to  the  sort  of  truth  that  I 
can  help  on  in  the  Inquiry;  because 
you  have  plenty  of  politicians  and 
plenty  of  scholars  to  whom,  if  they  wish 
to  have  it,  I  certainly  will  not  begrudge 
the  name  of  philosophers.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  truth  we  are  all  seeking,  and 
that  though  the  sorts  of  truth  are  dis¬ 
tinct  and  the  ways  that  we  work  In  are 
very  different,  when  we  have  found 
what  we  seek  for  we  shall  find  all  our 
discoveries  combine  in  harmony;  and 
I  trust  and  believe  that  the  more  sin¬ 
cerely,  the  more  single-heartedly  we 
work  each  of  us,  the  nearer  we  con¬ 
sciously  come  to  the  state  where  we 
shall  see  the  oneness  and  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  truth  itself.  So  that  the 
theologian,  the  naturalist,  the  historian, 
the  philosopher,  if  he  works  honestly, 
is  gaining  each  for  his  brother,  and 
being  worked  for  each  by  his  brother, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  end,  the 
great  consummation  of  all.  We  may 
all  speak  humbly,  the  theologian  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exr  ilence  of  his  subject, 
the  rest  because  of  the  vastness  of  our 
field  of  work,  the  length  of  our  ar^  and 
the  shortness  of  our  life;  but  we  can¬ 
not  alford  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
any  sort  of  knowledge,  and  God  forbid 
that  we  should  speak  contemptuously 
or  hypercritlcally  of  any  honest  worker. 

Work  undertaken  in  this  spirit  by  a 
man  of  commanding  ability  could  not 
fall  to  be  great.  And  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  greatest  work  were  those  of 
all  else  that  he  wrote.  Here  there  is 
hardly  space  even  to  name  them— the 
appendices  to  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
Lectures  on  Mediseval  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory  published  and  unpublished,  the 
brilliant  sketch  of  the  early  Plantage- 
nets,  lives  of  Anglo-Saxon  saints  and 
scholars,  sermons  and  episcopal 
charges  which  have  never  been  made 
accessible  to  the  public— the  same 
marks  are  on  them  all,  accuracy,  sym¬ 


pathy,  profound  judgment  Thus,  whim 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  loyalties,  he  was  never  a  partisan. 
He  could  speak  of  Dr.  Pusey  as  "the 
master,”  and  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I  as  “the  tragedy  of  the  Royal 
martyr,  itself  the  sealing  of  the  Crown 
of  England  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,” 
without  departing  from  the  rigid  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  historic  teacher.  "It 
was  not  my  work,”,  he  said  when  he 
had  held  the  chair  of  history  at  Ox¬ 
ford  for  ten  years,  speaking  with  the 
delightful  humor  and  the  sound  sense 
which  his  audience  came  to  look  for 
in  those  very  informal  statutory  lec¬ 
tures:— 

It  was  not  my  work  to  make  men 
Whigs  or  Tories,  but  to  do  my  best, 
having  Whigs  and  Tories  by  nature  as 
the  matter  I  was  to  work  upon,  to  make 
the  Whigs  good,  wise,  sensible  Whigs, 
and  the  Tories  good,  wise,  sensible 
Tories;  to  teach  them  to  choose  their 
weapons  and  to  use  them  fairly  and 
honestly.  Well,  I  still  adhere  to  that 
view,  and  every  year  what  I  see  in 
public  life  around  me  confirms  my  be¬ 
lief  in  the  truth  and  value  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  How  far  I  have  been  successful 
in  acting  upon  it  I  cannot  of  course 
say;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  growth  of 
sound  historical  teaching  would  have 
spared  us  such  national  humiliation  as 
we  have  undergone,  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Public 
Worship  Act,  the  Judicature  Act,  and 
the  Royal  Titles  Act.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  both  the  speakers  and  writers  on 
those  subjects  would  have  been  very 
much  wiser  and  more  modest  men,  if 
they  had,  I  will  not  say  attended  my 
lectures,  but  passed  a  stiff  examination 
in  the  history  school;  If  we  could  not 
have  made  them  wiser,  we  would  at 
all  events  have  made  them  sadder. 

Insensibly  in  writing  of  Dr.  Stubbs 
we  fall  into  quoting  his  own  words.  No 
others  can  so  fully  explain  him.  He 
made  what  he  was,  what  he  thought, 
what  he  taught,  transparently  clear  to 
those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  by  the 
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strangely  elaborate  but  yet  entirely 
natural  complexities  of  bis  literary 
style.  “Steeped  in  clerical  and  conserva¬ 
tive  principles”  be  called  bimself,  and 
yet  be  rejoiced  that  be  scarcely  be¬ 
trayed  “ecclesiastical  prejudice  or  po¬ 
litical  bias.”  In  a  fine  passage  be  once 
described  bow  be  understood  “tbe  cleri¬ 
cal  spirit  and  mind”  to  be  that 

Which  regards  truth  and  justice 
above  all  things,  which  believes  what 
it  believes  firmly  and  intelligently,  but 
with  a  belief  that  is  fully  convinced 
that  truth  and  justice  must  in  the  end 
confirm  the  doctrine  that  it  upholds; 
with  a  belief  that  party  statement  and 
lightly  colored  pictures  of  friend  and 
foe  alike  are  dangerous  enemies  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  damage  in  the 
long  nm  the  cause  that  employs  them; 
that  all  sides  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  full  and  fair 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  a  clerical 
view  of  professional  responsibility  1 
take  to  be  tbe  knowledge  that  I  am 
working  in  God’s  sight  and  for  His 
purposes. 

With  this  “clerical”  outlook,  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Stubbs  was  yet  essentially 
critical,  quite  as  much  as  it  was,  or, 
perhaps,  because  It  was,  sympathetic. 
It  was  this  which  caused  him,  while  be 
readily  welcomed  historical  discover¬ 
ies  on  particular  points,  such  as  those 
of  Professor  Vinogradoff,  to  reiterate 
in  the  last  edition  of  bis  “Select  Char- 
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ters”  a  caution  as  to  the  unsound  meth¬ 
ods  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  coming 
into  fashion.  His  attitude  towards  the 
“Higher  Criticism”  is  to  be  explained 
on  the  same  grounds;  it  was  an  histori¬ 
cal  and  critical  objection  that  he  felt 
rather  than  a  theological  one. 

Yet  no  one  who  knew  anything  of 
the  Bishop’s  work  doubted  that  one  of 
his  characteristic  excellences  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  theologian  as 
weli  as  a  historian.  Much  that  has 
been  dark  to  other  writers  on  medisevai 
history  was  clear  to  him  because  he 
knew  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  and 
tbe  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  as  well 
as  the  chronicles  of  the  monks  and  tbe 
laws  of  the  kings.  The  extraordinary 
width  of  his  reading  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature  was  another  special 
feature  which  gave  distinction  to  his 
work.  It  gave,  too,  it  may  be  added, 
inimitable  humor  to  bis  lectures.  Those 
who  heard  him  will  not  forget  how  he 
illustrated  Robertson’s  view  of  Charles 
V  by  the  “Hunting  of  the  Snark.” 

Ali  this  goes  only  to  say,  very  inade¬ 
quately,  that  William  Stubbs  was  a 
great  historian  in  the  widest  sense. 
Men  in  high  place  know  too  that  he 
was  a  wise  and  great  man.  And  those 
who  have  worked  under  him,  as  histo¬ 
rian  or  as  Bishop,  remember,  most  of 
all.  the  generosity,  the  sincerity,  the 
beauty,  of  his  character. 

IF.  H.  Hutton. 


THE  GERMAN  NAVY  AND  AMERICA. 


The  enormous  expansion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  navy  now  in  progress  has  been 
much  misinterpreted  in  England.  With 
tbe  readiness  to  imagine  a  design 
against  ourselves,  which  Is  tbe  result 
of  our  insular  way  of  regarding  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  policy,  the  Kaiser’s 


projects  have  been  unhesitatingly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  directed  against  this  country. 
This  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  Chancellor  and  was  equal¬ 
ly  welcomed  by  German  Anglophobia 
as  the  true  explanation.  It  therefore 
served  a  useful  purpose  In  facilitating 
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the  passage  of  the  Navy  Bill  through 
the  Reichstag.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  a  statesman  to  set  bis  supporters 
right  when  their  wrong  views  help 
forward  the  program,  the  full 
effect  of  which  its  creators 
alone  are  obliged  to  foresee.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  more  op¬ 
portune  for  the  Kaiser’s  object  than 
the  seizure  of  the  “Bundesrath;”  but  it 
would  be  as  well  that  we  English 
should  recognize  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  Kaiser  is  not  building  a  navy 
in  the  hope  of  wresting  from  us,  even 
twenty  years  hence,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  the  weapon  once  forged  may  be 
used  against  any  adversary,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we 
ever  should  become  that  adversary,  nor 
are  we  so  regarded  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  German  foreign  policy. 

This  is  no  matter  of  mere  speculation. 
In  the  highest  quarters  here  it  is  well 
known  that  no  such  intention  ever  ani¬ 
mated  the  man  who  has  shown  himself 
singularly  gifted  in  grasping  the  vital 
problems  before  his  country  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  ephemeral  outbursts  of  national 
ill-feeling.  His  reasons  for  wishing  to 
create  a  great  navy  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  has  seen  that  the  richest 
and  most  accessible  fleld  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  German  energy  and  emi¬ 
gration  lies  in  South  America.  But 
over  that  vast  and  little  exploited  con¬ 
tinent  bangs  the  shadow  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  in  that  must  lie  the  su¬ 
preme  menace  to  German  expansion. 
Like  a  wise  ruler  he  prepares  for  the 
future  and,  if  his  own  subjects  choose 
to  attribute  those  preparations  to  the 
w'rong  cause,  it  is  no  part  of  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  duty  as  yet  to  set  them  right  The 
British  public  has  at  length  come  to 
appreciate  rightly  the  loyal  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature  of  the  German  sover¬ 
eign,  but  we  are  still  too  ready  to  re¬ 
gard  all  far-reaching  schemes  of  policy 
as  remote  and  fantastic.  Yet.  as  the 


Saturday  Review”  lias  for  long  been 
pointing  out,  the  most  severely  practi¬ 
cal  reasoning  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  the  readiest  causes  for  future  na¬ 
val  conflicts  w'lll  be  found  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  partition  or  the 
exploitation  of  the  great  South 
American  continent.  The  United  States 
have  not  been  blind  to  these  possibili¬ 
ties,  for  some  months  ago  their  Consuls 
were  Instructed  to  furnish  the  fullest 
particulars  as  to  German  colonization 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  a  glance 
at  an  ethnographical  atlas  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  are  excellent  reasons 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

Not  only  is  South  America  naturally 
one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  but  it  has  also  the  most 
easily  accessible  interior.  It  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  nature  with  waterways  of  unpar¬ 
alleled  extent.  The  Amazon  can  be 
traversed  for  6,000  miles,  the  La  Plata 
for  4,000,  1,000  miles  on  the  Orinoco 
and  600  on  the  Magdalena  are  availa¬ 
ble  (or  could  be  easily  rendered  so)  for 
steamers  of  considerable  draught.  Yet 
the  bulk  of  the  continent  is  undevel¬ 
oped,  its  soil  virgin,  its  vast  mineral 
wealth  untouched.  In  a  country  of 
such  a  nature  accurate  statistics  are 
most  diflflcult  to  arrive  at,  but  about 
60,000,000  is  probably  the  total  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  these  lie  scattered 
about  in  isolated  batches.  Yet  there 
are  in  all  6%  million  square  miles  in 
South  America,  while  Java,  vrith  its 
50,000  square  miles,  can  easily  support 
a  population  of  24,000,000.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  basin  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  when  reduced  to  cultivation,  could 
accommodate  500,000,000  persons, 
where  now  barely  1,000,0(X)  subsist,  in 
fact  barely  one  person  to  a  square  mile. 
South  America  therefore  offers  a  fleld 
for  the  expansion  of  the  world  for  un¬ 
told  generations.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  continent  has  been  awaiting 
exploration  to  be  known,  for  four  hun- 
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dred  years  ago  men  knew  all  the  main 
features  of  South  American  geography 
as  they  know  them  to-day.  The  reason 
for  European  neglect  lies  in  two  facts, 
the  corrupt  and  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  South  American  Governments  and 
tlie  existence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  absence  of  security  keeps  away 
settlers  and  alarms  capitalists;  as  a 
consequence  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
continent  rest  virtually  unexplored.  In 
most  South  American  States  govern¬ 
ment  only  exists  to  exploit  the  gov¬ 
erned.  Up  to  within  seven  years  ago 
tliere  was  not;  a  single  settled  frontier 
In  the  continent.  This  led  to  continual 
war  and  disturbance.  Yet  behind  this 
anarchical  scene  lay  the  certainty  that 
the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to 
Interfere,  If  any  European  Power  be¬ 
came  desirous  of  protecting  its  own 
subjects  or  of  acquiring  authority 
tliere.  In  short,  a  quarrel  with  a  South 
American  Republic  may  Involve  a  war 
with  the  United  States.  That  Power 
neither  keeps  its  prot6g6s  in  order  nor 
allows  others  to  do  so,  a  hopelessly 
illogical  position  which  cannot  continue 
forever.  Before  they  became  a  con¬ 
quering  Power,  there  was  perhaps  some 
shadow  of  Justification  for  this  atti¬ 
tude,  now  that  they  are  themselves  at¬ 
tacking  and  enslaving  Eastern  races 
the  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  free¬ 
dom  against  encroachment  from  with¬ 
out  loses  all  logical  basis.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  has  placed  the  United 
States  in  a  position,  the  strength  of 
which  no  maritime  Power  with  inter¬ 
ests  in  South  America  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Cuba  in  old  days  formed  the 
pivot  of  Spanish  rule  on  the  continent, 
and  from  thence  American  expansion 
will  work.  Is  there  anything  remark¬ 
able  that  the  Kaiser  should  be  steadily 
preparing  for  a  conflict  he  may  well 
deem' inevitable?  He  cannot  be  Ignorant 
of  the  vigorous  inquisition  for  coaling 
stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  United  States 


from  the  Azores  to  Yokohama.  Ger¬ 
man  Interests  in  South  America  are  al¬ 
ready  considerable.  In  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  there  are  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Germans— nearly 
30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

In  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina 
there  are  60,000— about  21  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  In  the  same  Republic 
there  are  two  towns  at  least  where  the 
German  population  is  as  much  as  80 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  and  there  are 
six  German  settlements  with  popula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  14,000  to  25,000, 
some  of  which  have  a  percentage  of  95 
Germans  and  at  the  lowest  percentage 
80.  Altogether  there  are  about  400,000 
German  settlers  in  Brazil  alone  and  in 
Chile  the  two  provinces  of  Llanquihue 
and  Valdivia  have  respectively  a  sixth 
and  eighth  percentage  of  German  in¬ 
habitants.  Even  to-day,  then,  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  very  considerable  Interest 
in  the  good  government  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
her  population  is  growing  enormously 
in  excess  of  the  capacities  of  the  Fa¬ 
therland  to  maintain  it.  No  absorption 
of  German-speaking  Austria  or  opening 
up  of  Asia  Minor  for  trade  can  meet 
this  demand  for  increased  space,  and 
South  America  remains  both  the  rich¬ 
est  and  the  freest  field,  for,  though 
some  is  tropical,  that  part  w'hich  lies 
between  the  25th  and  40th  degrees  of 
latitude,  where  the  greatest  German 
settlements  are,  approximates  in  cli¬ 
mate  to  Northern  Africa  and  Australia.  • 
Some  such  reasoning  as  this  may 
well  have  presented  itself  to  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  mind  and  we  have  good  reasons 
for  holding  that  It  did.  Our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  not  the  real  objective  of  his  naval 
designs,  and  never  has  been,  but  we 
may  find  ourselves  In  a  position  of  sim¬ 
ilar  dlflBculty  which  may  demand  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  policy.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  well  to  remove  misapprehen¬ 
sions,  and  clear  our  mental  vision  for  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  future. 
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^\'e  English  are  never  over-ready  to 
consider  problems  which  do  not  actu¬ 
ally  clamor  for  solution,  but  our  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  event  of  a  serious  disagree¬ 
ment  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  on  South  American  affairs  is 
worth  reflection.  If  the  Kaiser  has 
urged  us  to  consider  it,  we  shall  not  be 
wise  in  ignoring  bis  advice.  Events  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  driv¬ 
ing  us  steadily  but  inevitably  into  the 
arms  of  Germany.  Will  it  be  good  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  to 
irritate  her  by  opposing  her  perfectly 
legitimate  aims  in  the  remaining  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe?  An  alliance  with  that 
The  Batardar  Review. 


Power  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  would  not  only  be  ludicrously  in 
opposition  to  our  own  interests,  but 
would  rightly  arouse  every  other  na¬ 
tion  to  a  death  struggle  against  a  genu¬ 
ine  Anglo-Saxon  menace.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  either  in  Justice 
or  expediency  why  we  should  incur  tlie 
risk.  The  cavalier  treatment  of  her 
would-be  protector  by  Venezuela  and 
the  resentment  now  being  shown  by 
the  Central  American  republics  at  tlie 
calm  assumption  by  the  Senate  that  an 
inter-oceanic  canal  concerns  the  United 
States  alone  are  also  indications  which 
no  statesman  can  afford  to  ignore. 
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Reuter  reports  a  speech  made  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Count  Canevaro  at  Toulon  to  the 
representative  of  the  “Figaro”  which 
has  not  attracted  in  this  country  the 
attention  it  deserved.  After  telling 
his  interviewer  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  not  be  broken,  but  that  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  France  would  conduce 
to  the  settlement  of  many  questions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Count,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  uttered  a  most  weighty  and 
ominous  sentence,  which  we  may,  we 
think,  make  sure  was  never  invented 
by  any  reporter.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Dual 
Alliance,  taken  together,  had  given  Eu¬ 
rope  thirty  years  of  peace— which,  we 
may  remark  en  passant,  is  certainly 
true— “and  said  that  this  fact  would 
perhaps  lead  the  European  nations  to 
consider  the  possibility  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  uniting  against  America,  Africa 
and  Asia,  as  the  future  of  civilization 
would  require  them  to  do.”  A  great 
many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not, 
treated  this  extraordinary  utterance 
as  a  rash  outburst  by  an  irresponsible 


man,  but  they  were,  as  we  believe, 
gravely  in  error.  Admiral  Canevaro  is 
no  “man  in  the  street.”  He  attracted 
favorable  attention  from  all  Europe 
during  the  Cretan  imbroglio,  he  has 
been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
Italy,  and  he  is  recognized  by  states¬ 
men  as  something  more  than  a  good 
sailor  and  clever  diplomatist.  His  ut¬ 
terance,  moreover,  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Austrian  Chancellor, 
Count  Goluchowski,  and  with  all  the 
recent  trend  of  affairs.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  watched  recent  developments  th.nt 
all  Europe,  moved  by  an  almost  ins.-me 
desire  for  fresh  markets,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  wealth,  is  precipitating 
itself  upon  Africa  and  Asia;  and  tlicre 
is  none  in  ours  that  the  Contiueuc  re¬ 
gards  America  as  a  dangerous  obstacle 
to  the  fulfllment  of  Its  plans,  and  an 
intruder  into  the  fleld  of  “world-policy” 
who  is  at  once  most  embarrassing  and 
most  formidable.  Africa,  though  not 
absorbed  for  useful  purposes— an  oper¬ 
ation  which  will  take  a  century — is  al- 
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ready  divided  in  theory  and  by  agree¬ 
ment;  but  the  attack  on  Asia  has  just 
begun,  and  the  obstacle  presented  by 
America  is  now  clearly  perceived.  It 
had  been  foreseen  before,  as  tlie  speecli 
of  Count  Goluchowski  showed:  but  the 
vague  impression  was  suddenly  deep¬ 
ened  by  the  collapse  of  Spain  under 
American  blows,  and  the  decision  to 
build  a  great  American  fleet.  That 
collapse  startled  the  Continent,  which 
for  three  hundred  years  had  reckoned 
the  Spanish  Court  among  the  members 
of  “the  European  family,”  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  exaggerated  its  resources,  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  descent  of  a  brig¬ 
ade  from  Mars  would  startle  the 
whole  world.  A  force  singularly  po¬ 
tent,  absolutely  new,  and  not  quite  ac¬ 
countable  had  suddenly  put  itself  in 
evidence,  and  the  old  conservative 
forces  sullenly  prepared  for  resistance 
or  reprisal.  The  Papacy  in  particular, 
which  has  to  think  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  never  forgive  the  Union  for  crip¬ 
pling  the  most  Catholic  of  Powers,  and 
the  Influence  of  the  Papacy,  though  it 
is  indirect,  penetrates  all  through  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  annoyance  of  the  Continent  with 
America,  which  is  very  deep,  is  based 
upon  three  reasons.  There  is  flrst  of 
all  a  dread  or  rather  a  conviction,  that 
competition  in  business  with  America 
is  nearly  impossible.  Her  wealth  and 
energy  are  too  great,  and  both  are  em¬ 
ployed,  as  Continentals  think,  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  trade,  and  so  control  in  the  end 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  an  idea 
not  without  advocates  even  among  our¬ 
selves.  These  giant  Trusts  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  enemies.  Inexpressibly  formida¬ 
ble  because  they  do  not  raise  prices, 
which  would  to  traders  be  some  com¬ 
pensation,  but  look  to  monopoly  of 
business  as  their  reward,  and  because, 
if  the  Governments  fence  them  off 
with  tariffs,  the  Americans,  being  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  do  not  scruple  to  commence 


quick  and  severe  reprisals.  As  the 
Governments  are  always  trembling 
with  nervousness  lest  their  industrials, 
if  driven  out  of  work,  should  turn  to 
Socialism  as  a  refuge,  this  cause  alone 
inspires  them  with  a  permanent  sus¬ 
picion  and  dislike  of  American  action. 
Tlien  they  see,  as  yet  dimly,  but  still 
without  doubt,  that  America  will  inter¬ 
fere  grievously  with  their  plans  for  se¬ 
curing  new  and  permanent  markets. 
America  does  not  interfere  in  Africa 
because  Africa  is  negro;  but  the  hopes 
of  Continental  Chancellors  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  turn  to  Asia,  and  in  Asia  it 
is  clear  that  America  will  be  sadlj'  in 
their  way.  The  whole  action  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  this  Chinese  muddle  points 
to  a  single  conclusion,  that  although 
Americans  took  the  Philippines,  they 
are  unwilling  to  see  any  but  native 
Powers  in  possession  or  control  of  the 
richer  countries  of  Asia.  They  do  not 
much  mind  England,  because  she  ad¬ 
mits  all  the  world  to  share  her  com¬ 
merce,  or  Russia,  because  they  regard 
Manchuria  as  a  mere  railway  route, 
but  they  are  utterly  opposed  to  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  China,  or  a  subjugation  of  Japan, 
or  any  other  great  change  which  would 
place  their  manufactures  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  That  opposition  is  most  irri¬ 
tating  to  men  who  sincerely  believe 
that  open  trade  is  of  no  use  to  them 
because  America  and  England  are  sure 
to  get  it,  and  who  look  therefore  to 
conquest  in  one  form  or  another  as  the 
only  permanent  protection  for  their  in¬ 
dustry.  The  bitterness  is  all  the  deep¬ 
er  because  It  is,  in  a  sense,  philanthrop¬ 
ic,  those  who  feel  it  honestly  pitying 
their  own  people  because  they  cannot 
In  the  flerce  competition  which  prevails 
get  enough  work  to  do.  And  lastly, 
every  State  on  the  Continent  feels 
keenly  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
of  America  about  the  future  of  South 
America.  She  will  neither  take  It  nor 
let  anybody  else.  There  lies  the  vast 
continent  with  scarcely  anybody  in  it. 
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with  climates  which,  though  varied,  do 
uot  prohibit  European  labor,  w’ith 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  soil  that  are 
practically  limitless,  and  with  vast 
rivers  which  render  entrance  into  tlie 
far  interior  at  once  cheap  and  easy. 
There  is  no  prize  left  in  this  rapidly 
dwindling  little  planet  like  South 
America.  Germany  would  like  the 
whole  of  Brazil,  in  which  she  is  al¬ 
ready  strong;  Italy,  even  now,  sends 
her  children  by  the  hundred  thousand 
to  Argentina;  France  would  feel  richer 
if  she  could  acquire  the  hinterland  of 
Guiana  and  even  Hungary  would 
much  rather  that  her  Slav  children, 
who  in  tens  of  thousands  are  doing 
the  hard  work  of  North  America, 
should  find  acceptable  homes  under 
their  own  flag  in  Uruguay.  All  are 
warned  off  by  the  Union  in  a  way 
which,  as  she  will  not  annex,  or  even 
allow  herself  to  be  responsible  for 
these  territories,  seems  to  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  Continent  the  very  height 
of  selfish  impertinence.  Why,  they 
think,  should  their  children  be  shut  out 
by  a  pure  caprice  from  natural  and 
profitable  careers?  The  total  result  of 
these  feelings  is  a  bitter  dislike  of 
America,  mixed  with  a  certain  dread 
that  produces  the  sense  expressed  alike 
by  Count  Goluchowski  and  Count  Can- 
evaro,  and  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by 
Count  von  Billow,  that  a  league  of  Eu¬ 
rope  against  America  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  “a  necessity  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Our  friends  in  America,  who  are  In- 

Tbe  Spectator. 


curably  optimist,  believing  that  what¬ 
ever  happens  all  will  go  well  with 
them,  will  uot  credit  our  description  of 
the  situation,  or  will  even  imagine  tliat 
we  are  only  pleading  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  which  we  have  so  often 
predicted  for  the  future.  They  are  in 
error.  We  have  not  stated  the  case 
against  the  Continent— and  especially 
in  regard  to  Germany’s  aspirations  and 
aims— half  as  strongly  as  we  believe  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  and  w’e  are  entire¬ 
ly  at  ease  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  alli¬ 
ance.  That  is  safe  enougli  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time  without  any  help  from 
publicists.  Our  object  is  only  to  waken 
Americans  from  an  illusion,  to  induce 
them  to  increase  their  fleet  steadily 
instead  of  by  rushes,  and  to  persuade 
them,  if  we  can,  to  think  out  what 
they  are  doing,  and  not  act  as  we  too 
often  do,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
They  may  rely  on  it  that  the  Continent 
will  lose  nothing  for  want  of  planning, 
and  that  when  the  alliance  against 
America  of  which  Count  Canevaro 
talks  is  transmuted  from  a  hope  into 
a  fact,  the  fact  will  be  full-grown  and 
armed.  They  will  then  find,  sorely,  it 
may  be,  to  their  disgust,  for  they  like 
to  fancy  themselves  beloved,  that,  as 
in  the  Spanish  War,  their  only  ally  is 
their  half-suspected  kinsman,  and  that, 
be  the  consequences  good  or  bad,  tlie 
freedom  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
can  only  be  preserved  by  the  rule,  not 
yet  accepted,  that  those  who  speak 
English  must  in  the  hour  of  danger 
stand  together. 
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My  own  heart,  “The  Senile  Heart,”  is 
lost  to  the  most  delightful  of  modern 
heroines.  This  lady  is  Celia  in  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Sldgwick’s  novel,  “The  Inner 
Shrine.”  It  is  not  about  Esoteric 
Iluddhism,  as  the  title  leads  one  to 
fear;  it  is  about  Celia.  The  novel  is 
not  a  miracle  of  construction.  I  could 
not  have  done  what  the  author  does 
with  Billy.  Some  may  think  the  Major 
wooden,  but  only  by  being  w’ooden 
could  this  military  stoic  avoid  dishonor, 
under  the  most  terrible  temptations. 
The  Clatworthys  may  be  a  little  carica¬ 
tured,  but  one  can  never  forget  them, 
especially  Mr.  Clatworthy,  who,  after 
being  twice  knocked  down,  was  ready 
“to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  A  gentle¬ 
man  can  say  no  more  and  no  less.” 
I.ady  Helen,  too,  is  as  original  as  she 
is  sympathetic.  But  Celia  alone  is  a 
jewel,  a  delightful,  gay,  honest  Eng¬ 
lish  girl;  without  a  touch  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  in  her  frank  and  charming  nature. 
I  am  sure  she  never  even  heard  of 
Maeterlinck,  and  she  would  laugh  at 
Ibsen.  In  fact  if  a  reader  w’ants  to  be 
honestly  in  love,  now  is  his  opportunity. 
To  love  Celia  is  indeed  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation. 

So  fair  a  creature  reminds  one  of 
Beauty  in  general.  I  lately  read  a  book 
by  a  lady,  in  which  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  beauty  was  universal  in 
ancient  Greece.  But  surely  there  is  a 
Greek  original,  I  forget  where,  of  the 
passage  in  Lucretius  about  the  lovers 
who  adore  the  defects  of  the  beloved, 
and  they  are  jiist  the  defects  which  we 
see  every  day  in  pretty  English  faces. 
The  pretty  girls  of  Tanagra,  in  the 
clay  figurines,  are  not  classically  per¬ 
fect,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  ar¬ 
tists  saw  none  but  beauties,  though, 
like  Leech  and  Du  Maurier,  they  made 


all  their  young  women  pretty,  as  do 
our  fashion-plates,  granting  the  artists’ 
peculiar  ideal  in  these  works  of  art. 
Perhaps  we  never  do  see  an  absolutely 
beautiful  face,  like  that  of  the  mutiiat- 
ed  Psyciie  of  Naples,  for  example.  Pos¬ 
sibly  I  did  once  see  one,  and  it  seemed 
so  strangely  familiar  that  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  a  great  living  painter  to 
the  lady.  Then  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  sat  for  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
pictures  of  a  Greek  subject,  and  that 
was  why  the  face  of  a  stranger  seemed 
famiiiar.  No,  one  does  not  come  across 
the  ideal. 

The  prettiest  faces  seem  to  be  worn 
in  shops  and  omnibuses.  They  are  not 
very  common  in  the  Park,  rather  nota¬ 
bly  the  reverse.  Nor  are  they  very 
common  in  the  “educated  ciasses,”  or 
classes  that  are  supposed  to  be  educat¬ 
ed.  I  mean  among  the  ladies  who  have 
been  firmly  taught  German,  but  cannot 
oblige  one  with  a  construe  of  a  passage 
in  that  awful  language.  The  prettiest 
persons  are  not  of  the  class  which  has 
coped  unsuccessfuily  with  German  and 
is  highly  cultivated.  The  oid  Houses, 
some  of  them,  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  given  birth  to  a  series  of  beau¬ 
ties,  “looking  like  angels,”  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  wrote  of  Lady  -  -  in 

1U43;  our  own  generation  has  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  Lady - in  face  and 

name.  Natural  selection  comes  in  iiere, 
the  wealthy  being  not  without  a  good 
chance  of  deserving  the  fair.  In  a 
crowd  neither  men  nor  women  look 
well— in  a  crowd  or  in  a  pliotograpiiic 
group.  A  mass  of  schoolgiris  make 
the  observer  despair,  and  a  mob  of 
schoolboys  look  all  of  one  pattern. 
The  finest  head  and  most  intellectu.'il 
that  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  a  girl  of 
fourteen  looking  over  a  gate  In  the 
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country.  She  resembled  Shakespeare; 
hut  probably  she  is  a  dairymaid. 
Among  our  poets  perhaps  only  Tenny¬ 
son,  Byron  and  Shelley  looked  the  part; 

I  speak  but  of  the  dead;  many  young 
poets  look  the  part,  but  one  is  not  so 
sure  about  the  poetry. 

Environment  and  climate  have  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  beauty— an 
original  remark.  There  is  an  ancient 
city,  much  exposed  to  the  east  wind, 
where  tlie  children  are  pretty,  but,  as 
tliey  grow  up  and  fight  the  eastern 
Itlasts,  things  are  no  longer  the  same. 
Tlielr  ancestresses  used  wisely  to  wear 
iiiasks,  and  Mary  Beaton,  Mary  Seaton, 
Mary  Fleming  and  Mary  Livingstone, 
with  Mary  Stuart,  kept  their  looks. 
The  cauld  wind  did  not  penetrate  the 
masks  or  mufllers.  Many  places  famed 
for  beauty,  like  Arles,  are  disappoint¬ 
ing.  To  be  sure,  at  Arles  we  beheld- no 
woman  under  fifty,  so  it  would  not  be 
just  to  blame  the  town.  There  is  an 
island  famous  for  its  verdure  and  its 
wrongs;  I  leave  other  critics  to  record 
their  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  its 
daughters,  not  selected  examples,  but 
on  the  average.  An  English  town  is 
known  as  “The  City  of  the  Plain,” 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
marked  on  the  subject  with  despotic 
frankness.  Without  intending  to  be 
rude,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 
see  more  handsome  men  in  Germany 
than  beautiful  w'omen;  perhaps  drill 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  If  we 
could  return  to  Athens  for  a  day,  old 
Athens,  might  we  not  be  disappointed? 
These  shawls  over  women’s  heads,  like 
the  kerchiefs  of  the  women  at  Bologna, 
were  perhaps  deceptively  becoming. 
In  our  time  “fifty  is  the  fashionable 
age,”  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  is  told  in  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.”  The  decadent  poets 
of  the  Greek  anthology  sometimes  ex¬ 
press  the  same  taste  very  prettily.  Still 
It  is  decadent.  “Youth  will  be  served,” 
and  “Sweet  and  Twenty”  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  advantage  over  “Sweet  and  Forty,” 


in  spite  of  all  the  modern  novelists.  I 
like  my  heroines  to  be  young  and  un¬ 
married,  in  the  good  old  way,  while  de¬ 
nouncing  the  juvenile  and  daring  critic 
who  spoke  of  Queen  Guinevere  as  “a 
wall-fiower.” 

When  your  heroine  is  a  married 
w’oinan,  her  husband  never  really  has 
a  fair  show'.  He  is  always  a  brute. 
This  cannot  ue  the  case  in  actual  life, 
if  looked  at  without  prejudice.  No¬ 
body  will  have  the  courage  to  marry  a 
pretty  lady  if  he  is  to  become,  ear  officio, 
a  brute:  “Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley’s  hus¬ 
band.”  He  was  not  a  brute  when  he 
came  wooing,  or  why  did  the  heroine 
marry  him?  He  was  good-looking, 
brave,  clever,  “and  just  as  religious  as 
my  Isabella  likes.”  But  when  he  has 
passed  the  altar,  and  entered  on  the 
run  home,  “long  and  dusty  and  straight 
to  the  grave”  (said  Mr.  Stevenson 
cheerfully),  then  his  character  becomes 
too  horrid.  Then  Another  appears,  n 
sympathetic  Another.  Now  the  charm 
of  Celia  (to  whom  I  return  fondly)  is 
that  the  idea  of  philandering  with  a 
married  man  never  even  occurred  to 
her  mind,  any  more  than  the  notion  of 
shop-lifting.  Mr.  Sidgwlck  says  a 
word  or  two  about  the  elegant  doctrine 
of  Passion  being  an  excuse  for  every¬ 
thing.  How  many  passions?  How 
often?  Is  the  passion  of  hatred  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  dirking  the  object  of  your  aver¬ 
sion?  Is  the  passion  for  alcohol  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  stealing  whisky?  Is  a  passion 
for  angling  an  excuse  for  getting  over 
your  neighbor’s  fence  and  catching 
your  neighbor’s  trout?  Why  is  a  fancy 
for  a  moustache,  or  a  gray  eye  or  so. 
or  even  for  a  sympathetic  person  who 
likes  the  same  poetry  as  you  prefer, 
and  is  a  saintly  character,  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  practises  of  our  married 
heroines?  Poaching  is  poaching,  even 
when  performed  for  the  purest  anil 
most  soulful  motives,  which  unluckily, 
lead  to  those  rather  vulgar  and  distress¬ 
ing  reports  in  the  newspapers.  Shake- 
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gpeare’s  married  heroines  are  not  ail 
immaculate.  But  Lady  Macbeth  was 
quite  loyal  to  Mac;  so  was  Desdemona 
to  her  Moor  (a  brute,  if  you  like);  and 
generally  I  do  not  remember  that 
Shakespeare  ever  invites  our  sympa¬ 
thies  for  our  modern  kind  of  married 
heroines.  In  a  novel  Desdemona  would 
have  been  fond  of  lago;  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Macduff  or  Banguo;  Imogen  of 
What’s-his-name,  and  so  forth.  .iEs- 
chylus  did  not  approve  of  Clytsemnes- 
tra;  Homer  had  a  low  opinion  of  ^gis- 
thus;  and  as  for  Helen  of  Troy,  that 

liongman’a  Magaxlne. 


was  fate,  and  she  could  not  help  it, 
and  was  very  sorry  afterwards.  We 
hear  plenty  about  the  delightfully  free 
and  easy  Ideas  of  the  Greeks,  from 
critics  not  familiar  with  their  litera¬ 
ture.  But  Penelope  was  Homer’s  idea 
of  what  “one  unceasing  wife”  ought  to 
be,  and  Nausicaa,  an  unwedded  maid, 
was  his  idea  of  a  heroine.  She  was 
just  like  Celia— excuse  my  infatuation! 
All  this  is  “simply  not  modern,”  as 
the  Englishwoman  who  wrote  the 
Love-letters  says  with  an  air  of  some 
superiority. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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In  the  fairyland  of  sleep. 

Where  the  crooning  streams 
Shine  in  many  a  wavy  sweep 
Round  the  Hill  of  Dreams, 
Comes  the  world  to  wander,  when 
Night  unlocks  the  gate  to  men. 

They  that  sorrow,  they  that  go 
Softly  in  their  mirth. 

As  the  light  is  wearing  low 
Weary  of  the  earth. 

And,  like  children  hand  in  hand. 
Enter  into  fairyland. 


All  the  phantoms  of  the  day 
'  Vanisih  with  the  sun. 

Swift  as  smoke  that  melts  away 
When  the  flame  is  done; 

In  their  stead  In  gay  attire, 

Shine  the  shapes  of  heart’s  desire. 


Utemtare. 


Banished  and  forlorn,  I  dwell 
By  the  outer  towers. 

Listening  to  the  passing  bell 
Of  the  dying  hours. 

All  the  night  long  while  I  keep 
Vigil  by  the  gates  of  sleep. 

Sdtcard  Wright 


BOLBCTIC. 
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DIANE  DE 

Miss  Hay,  in  compiling  this  thorough 
little  monograph,  has  done  her  readers 
two  services:  the  first  to  recall  with 
exactitude  the  details  of  a  famous  life, 
the  second  to  lend  matter  for  that 
general  reverie  Avhich  is  for  our  Europe 
a  memory  of  youth. 

There  runs  through  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  quality  that  fascinates  by  con¬ 
trast,  tempts  forward  and  yet  alarms 
our  own.  You  may  call  it  grandeur  or 
freedom,  but  its  closest  name  would  be 
nature  Itself.  By  which  I  do  not  mean 
that,  even  then,  men  could  follow— as 
Rousseau  asked  them  to  at  last— every 
instinct  or  mix  entirely  with  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  breaking  of  bonds  and 
custom  could  but  affect  the  rich,  and, 
even  for  the  rich,  could  affect  but  a 
small  part  of  their  lives,  but  that  little 
drop  of  wild  dew,  slipped  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cask,  worked  all  the  wine  of 
the  State,  and  you  find  springing  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages  such 
vigorous  and  happy  shoots  of  life  as 
never  yet  were  seen  in  Europe  since 
the  times  of  the  Heroes.  The  lyrics,  the 
plays,  the  random  essays,  the  laughter 
that  swelled  out  larger  than  satire  or 
irony,  the  architecture  which  still 
moves  us  with  a  sense  of  vague  luxury, 
and  the  judicious  delight  in  learning, 
all  these  things  lead  on  the  vigorous 
race  of  these  creative  generations  from 
Leonardo  through  Goujon  to  de  I’Orme, 
from  Erasmus  through  Rabelais  to 
Montaigne.  And  of  all  the  gods  re¬ 
leased  from  prison.  Love  and  the 
(traces  w'ent  first,  even  beyond  the 
Muses.  The  air  of  the  Renaissance 
was  full  of  a  charm  that  coquetted 
with  license,  and  that  discovered  re¬ 
straint  and  measure  in  nothing  less 

*  Madame  Dame  Dianne  de  Poytiers:  a 
Monograph  by  Marie  Hay.  London:  Bum- 
pus.  1900.  2S8.net. 
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subtle  than  such  fine  rules  as  art  and 
proportion  might  enforce.  The  spirit 
w’as  almost  that  mixture  of  the  care¬ 
less  gods  and  the  good  beasts  that  it 
pretended  to  be,  even  though  it  could, 
of  its  nature,  last  but  a  very  little  time. 
Though  men  must  perforce  re-enter 
sadness  and  perplexity  even  after  such 
a  holiday,  yet  for  such  time  as  it  gov¬ 
erned  the  rich  of  Europe  it  endowed 
them  with  a  kind  of  noble  ignorance  as 
though  they  had  touched  a  golden  age 
and  come  to  a  place  older  than  Eden, 
love  without  shame.' 

The  great  ladies  who  came  into  the 
ring  of  the  Renaissance  Influence  need 
a  judgment  special  to  themselves.  For 
one  must  Include  in  that  gracious  cir¬ 
cle  virtue  and  unrestraint,  the  wife  and 
the  mistress  of  a  king.  The  purity  of 
Dudley’s  bride  who  died  yet  a  child, 
the  luxury  of  the  Valois  court,  the  un- 
forseeing  lightness  of  Mary  Stuart,  the 
hardness  of  Catherine,  perhaps  even 
the  tcM'tuous  abilicy  of  Elizabeth  must 
be  taken  as  part  of  a  general  spirit  at 
w’hose  origins  lay  the  nobility  of  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Navarre  and  the  strange  l)Ut 
simple  influence  that  shone  from  the 
woman  who  has  furnished  the  subject 
of  this  book.  Why  do  all  these  varied 
characters  stand  together  in  the  mind 
of  history?  Because  they  Inspired  in 
common  a  passionate  and  exalted  de¬ 
votion  which  was  more  like  an  act  of 
worship  than  an  effect  of  passion.  It 
W’as  as  though  first  love  had  settled 
even  in  the  debauch  of  the  time.  Yon 
will  not  surpass,  you  will  hardly  matcli 
in  the  phrases  of  the  youngest  lovers 
the  mingled  exaltation  and  simplicity 
with  which  these  ladies  were  ad¬ 
dressed;  nor  are  we  ashamed  to  have 
included  in  the  list  Catherine  and 
Elizabeth,  who  happened  to  outlive  the 
sincerity  of  their  followers,  but  whose 
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youth  had  breathed  the  same  gener¬ 
ous  air  as  the  rest. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  very  singularly 
summed  up  in  herself  this  wonder  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  devoted,  care¬ 
ful  wife  and  yet  for  a  whole  reign  the 
unlawful  mistress  of  a  Court,  tolerated 
so  strangely  by  Catherine  and  ruling  so 
openly  with  Henry,  she  epitomizes  the 
character  in  which  that  generation 
stands  separate  from  all  that  came  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it.  The  episode  was 
classical  in  its  dignity  of  movement 
and  yet  it  almost  touched  upon  the 
grotesque  in  the  contrast  of  its  various 
parts.  Consider  that  scene  where  the 
Uue  St.  Antoine  widens  out  beyond  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  where  there  used 
to  stand  in  it  like  an  island,  the  narrow 
green  that  was  used  for  fairs  and  tour¬ 
neys.  It  was  there  that  Henry  was  to 
meet  with  his  death  wound  from  the 
lance  of  Montgomery.  The  summer 
tourney  of  1559  was  strictly  a  Court 
function;  it  was  organized  in  honor  of 
a  royal  marriage  and  it  was  arranged 
in  all  its  details  with  that  minute  eti¬ 
quette  which  even  then  had  grasped 
the  King.  Yet  the  King  rode  into  the 
lists  for  Diane;  gave  her  the  honor  of 
Ills  facile  victories  and  actually  wore 
lier  livery,  streaming  into  the  charge 
with  great  pennons  of  black  and  white 
for  his  ensign.  Even  if  so  much  pa¬ 
geantry  had  been  but  an  empty  symbol, 
some  Froissart  piece  of  s^ge-play,  it 
would  have  been  strange  enough.  This 
last  true  man  of  the  dying  Valois,  with 
his  strong  horsemanship,  his  long  force¬ 
ful  melancholy  face  calling  half  Eu¬ 
rope  and  its  dignitaries  to  witness  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  such  devo¬ 
tion  to  another  woman.  But  it  was 
much  more  than  stage-play,  for  the 
whole  of  Henry’s  perilous  sad  heart 
had  been  taken  up  with  Diane  from 
the  beginning  of  his  youth;  forging  at 
white  heat  phrases  worthy  of  a  great 
poet,  and  thinking  of  her  as  the  light 
of  himself  and  of  his  kingdom. 


The  Inexplicable  character  of  that 
union  continued  after  death.  You  may 
discover  it  in  the  great  dignity  of  the 
letter  she  sent  to  Catherine,  when  the 
Medlcean  woman  found  her  full  power 
after  her  husband’s  death  and  broke 
Diane  into  exile.  She  was  more  the 
widow  than  Catherine,  as  she  had  been 
during  Henry’s  life  more  the  mother 
to  Catherine’s  own  children  than  Cath¬ 
erine  herself  had  been.  In  her  retire¬ 
ment,  in  the  fairy-land  of  Anet,  where 
she  passed  those  last  seven  years, 
“making  her  soul,”  all  the  appurtenan¬ 
ces  of  royalty  came  of  themselves. 
De  I’Orme  built  the  Tuileries  for  Cath¬ 
erine,  but  be  built  Anet  for  Diane. 
Goujon  gave  grudgingly  or  not  at  all 
to  Paris  after  Henry’s  death,  but  every¬ 
where  at  Anet  his  genius  called  up  the 
French  Renaissance  and  strengthened 
a  hundred  details.  Palissy  bad  his 
furnaces  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens;  his 
best  work  was  in  the  service  of  Diane. 
She  remained  there,  then,  in  ai  royalty 
of  sorrow  and  something  allied  to  but 
more  noble  than  romance,  making  such 
a  figure  as  the  great  soul  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  loved  to  honor.  The 
laced  initials  of  her  lover  and  herself, 
the  “H.  D.,”  might  be  effaced  from  the 
Louvre  (one  only  remains),  but  sue 
stamped  them  in  profusion  upon  her 
splendid  books  and  her  hands  touched 
them  always  on  the  binding  as  she  read 
her  Plato,  and  felt  how  her  wide  ex¬ 
perience  caught  hands  with  the  Greeks 
in  spite  of  time.  She  dared  to  put  the 
Crown  above  her  arms,  changing  per¬ 
haps  in  old  age  the  coronet  of  her  birth 
and  marriage  into  the  Royal  emblem; 
she  quartered  the  Fleur  de  Lis.  In  the 
spring  of  155G,  she,  who  bad  never 
known  autumn  and  whose  unceasing 
beauty  had  been  half  the  marvel  of 
her  life,  died.  She  was  nearly  seveniy 
years  old.  That  also  is  a  feature  iii 
which  the  sixteenth  century  works 
miracles,  its  contempt  for  time:  the 
burden  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  This 
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woman  was  born  just  before  the  cen¬ 
tury  Itself.  She  was  sixty  years  old 
when  Henry  had  made  that  great  show 
In  her  honor  and  had  died,  she  was 
twenty  years  older  than  the  man  who 
had  been  absorbed  In  her  grace  and 
power. 

But  of  all  this  story  and  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  time  which  it  illustrates  and  sums 
up,  no  character  is  more  emphatic  than 
Its  evanescence.  The  vision  of  the  Ite- 
naissance  passed  in  the  deaths  of  but  a 
score  of  men;  the  large  air  and  the 
content  in  living,  the  endless  experi¬ 
ment  of  freedom  suddenly  decayed.  A 
little  child  that  had  seen  Diane  in  her 
last  years  would  indeed  have  passed 
bis  manhood  in  the  traditions  of  tliis 

The  Setardex  Reriew. 


pagan  iiberty,  but  he  would  have  spent 
his  latter  maturity  and  old  age  in  the 
grinding  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
and  the  Puritan,  in  a  welter  of  theo¬ 
logical  dust,  in  the  beginnings  of  Bu¬ 
reaucracy,  in  the  furbelows  and  laces 
and  verbal  quips  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  brick  for  stone  in  the  houses 
of  Mansard,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
splendid  porticoes  of  Lescot,  rococo 
stuff  from  Italy  all  plaster  and  twirls. 
And  this  which  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  also 
what  makes  it  stand  out  in  separate  re¬ 
lief  against  the  background  of  History; 
that  it  had  so  sharp  a  beginning  and 
so  definite  an  end. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

There  is  a  noble  river  making  glad 
The  City  of  our  God.  Its  waves  find  rest 
Within  that  barbor  where  we  fain  would  be; 

Its  springs  lie  deep  within  each  human  breast. 
Cast  thou  thy  treasures  on  these  watery  ways. 

And  thou  sbalt  find  them— after  many  days. 

The  vivid  gladness  of  thy  dewy  morns. 

The  fresh  expansion  of  thy  lifetime’s  spring. 

Thy  slain  ideals  and  thy  burled  hopes: 

All  these,  and  more,  the  forceful  tides  shall  bring. 
Cast  thou  thy  treasures  on  these  watery  ways. 

And  thou  shalt  find  them— after  many  days. 

,  -  ,  Antonia  Kennedy-Laurie  Dickson. 


